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NEW CHAPTEES IN THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 

By ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 
LAts PBB8IOXHT OF ooBinELL xmmaumY. 

II. — ^MSTEOBOLOGT.* 

THE popular beliefs of classic antiquity regarding storms, thunder, 
and lightning, took shape in myths representing Vulcan as forging 
thunderbolts, Jupiter as flinging them at his enemies, .^k)lns intrust- 
ing the winds in a bag to ^neas, and the like. An attempt at their 
further theological development is seen in the Pythagorean statement 
that lightnings are intended to terrify the damned in Tartarus. 

But, at a very early period, we see the beginning of a scientific 
▼iew. In Greece, the Ionic philosophers held that such phenomena 
are obedient to law ; Plato, Aristotle, and many lesser lights, attempted 
to account for them on natural grounds ; and their explanations, though 
crude, were based upon observation and thought. In Rome, Lucretius, 
Seneca, Pliny, and others, inadequate as their statements were, im- 
planted at least the germs of a science. But, as the Christian Church 
rose to power, this evolution was checked ; the new leaders of thought 
found, in the Scriptures recognized by them as sacred, the basis for a 
new view, or rather for a modification of the old view. 

This ending of a scientific evolution based upon observation and 
reason, and this beginning of a sacred science based upon the letter of 
Scripture and on theology, are seen in the utterances of various Fathers 
in the early Church. As to the general features of this new develop- 
ment, Tertullian held that sundry passages of Scripture prove lightning 
identical with hell-fire ; f and this idea was transmitted from generation 
to generation of later churchmen, who found an especial support of 
TertuUian's view in the sulphurous smell experienced during thunder- 
storms. { Saint Hilarion thought the firmament very much lower than 
the heavens, and that it was created for the support of the upper waters, 
as well as for the tempering of our atmosphere.^ Saint Ambrose held 
the firmament to be a solid vault, and the thunder to be caused by the 
winds breaking through it ; citing from the prophet Amos the sublime 
passage regarding ** Him ihkt establisheth the thunders." I He shows, 
indeed, some conception of the true source of rain ; but his whole rea- 
soning is limited by various scriptural texts. He lays great stress upon 
the firmament as a solid outer shell of the universe : the heavens he 
holds to be not far outside this outer shell, and argues regarding their 

* See ** The Popular Science Monthly " for October, 1885. 
t See TertnUlan, ** Apol. contra gentes," c 47. 

X See, for example, Augnstin de Angells, ** Lectora Meteorologit," 64. 

• See HUailon, ** In Ptehn," cxxzy (Migne, "" Patr. Lat.," iz, 778). 

I ** FlrmanB tooitma '* (Amos iv, 18) ; the phrase does not appear in oar Teraion. 
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character from Saint Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians and from the one 
hundred and forty-eighth Psalm. As to '' the waters which are above 
the firmament," he takes up the objection of those who hold tbat, this 
outside of the universe being spherical, the waters must slide off it, 
especially if the firmament revolves ; and he points out that it is by 
no means certain that the outside of the firmament is spherical, and 
insists that, if it does revolve, the water is just what is needed to lubri- 
cate and cool its axis.* 

Saint Jerome held that God at the creation spread out the firma- 
ment between heaven and earth, separating the upper waters from the 
lower, and that, in order to keep all in place, He caused the upper waters 
to be frozen into ice. A proof of this view Jerome found in the words 
of Ezekiel regarding " the crystal stretched above the cherubim." f 

The germinal principle in accordance with which all these theories 
were evolved, was most clearly proclaimed to the world by Saint Au- 
gustine in his famous utterance, " Nothing is to be accepted save on 
the authority of Scripture, since greater is that authority than all the 
powers of the human mind." X No treatise was safe thereafter which 
did not breathe the spirit and conform to the letter of this maxim. 
Unfortunately, what was generally meant by the " authority of Script- 
ure," was the tyranny of a literature imperfectly transcribed, viewed 
through distorting superstitions, and frequently interpreted by party 
spirit. 

Following this precept. Saint Augustine developed, in every field, 
theological views of science which have never led to a single truth — 
which, without exception, have forced mankind away from the truth, 
and have caused Christendom to stumble for centuries into abysses of 
error and sorrow. In meteorology, as in every other science with 
which he dealt, he based everything upon the letter of the sacred text ; 
and it is characteristic of the result that this man, so great when un- 
trammeled, thought it his duty to guard especially the whole theory 
of the "waters above the heavens." 

In the sixth century this theological reasoning was still further 
developed by Cosmas Indicopleustes. Basing his theory of the uni- 
verse upon the ninth chapter of Hebrews, he insisted that the earth is 
flat, a parallelogram, and that from its outer edges rise immense walls 

• See Ambrose, " Hexameron," ii, 8, 4 ; iii, 5 (Migne, "Patr. Lat," xiv, 148-160, 168, 
106). The passage as to lubrication of the heavenly axis is as follows : ** Deinde oum 
ipii dicant volvi orbem coali stellis ardentibus refulgentem, nonne divina providentia 
neoessario proepexit, ut intra orbem oobU, et supra orbem redundaret aqua, quue ilia fer- 
Tentis axis incendia temperaret ? *' 

f See Jerome, " Epistola," Ixix, 6 (Migne, ** Patr. Lat," xxii, 669). 

X ** Major est quippe Scriptura hujus auctoritas, quam omnis human! ingenii capa. 
citas."— Augustine, " De Genesi ad Ut.," M, 6 (Migne, " Patr. Lat," xxxiv, 266, 267). 
Or, as he is cited by Vincent of Beauvais (** Spec. Nat," iv, 98) : ** Non est aliquid temere 
diffiniendum, sed quantum Scriptora didt acdpiendum, cujus major est auctoritas quam 
omnia hiiiBani ingenii capacitas.** 
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sapportixig the firmament ; theD, throwing together the reference to 
the firmament iu Genesis and the ontborst of poetry in the Psalms 
regarding the ^^ waters that be above the heayens,'' he insisted that 
over the terrestrial universe are solid arches bearing a vault, closing it 
in and supporting a vast cistern ** containing the waters ^ ; finally, tak- 
ing from Gknesis the expression regarding the '' windows of lieaven," 
he insisted that these windows are opened and closed by the angels 
whenever the Almighty wishes to send rain upon the earth or to with- 
hold \t* 

This was aooepted by the universal Church as a vast contribution 
to thought ; for over a thousand years it was the orthodox doctrine, 
and various leaders in theology devoted themselves to developing and 
supplementing it. 

About the beginning of the seventh century, Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville, was the ablest prelate in Christendom, and was showing those 
great qualities which led to his enrollment among the saints of the 
Church. His theological view of science marks an epoch. As to the 
''waters above the firmament,^ Isidore contends that they must be 
lower than the uppermost heaven, though higher than the lower heaven, 
because in the one hundred and forty-eighth Psalm they are mentioned 
qfler the heavenly bodies and the '' heaven of heavens,** but brfare the 
terrestrial elements. As to their purpose, he hesitates between those 
who held that they were stored up there by the prescience of Grod for 
the destruction of the world at the fiood, as the words of Scripture 
that '' the windows of heaven were opened " seemed to indicate, and 
those who held that they were kept there to moderate the heat of the 
heavenly bodies. As to the firmament, he is in doubt whether it en- 
velops the earth 'Mike an egg-shell,** or is merely spread over it "like 
a curtain** ; for he holds that the passage in the one hundred and 
fourth Psalm may be used to support either view. 

Having laid these scriptural foundations, Isidore shows consider- 
able power of thought ; indeed, at times, when he discusses the rain- 
bow, rain, hail, snow, and frost, his theories are rational, and give evi- 
dence that, if he could have broken away from his adhesion to the 
letter of Scripture, he might have given a vast impulse to the evolu- 
tion of a true science.f 

About a century later appeared, at the other extremity of Europe, 
the second in the trio of theological men of science in the early middle 
ages, Bede the Venerable. The nucleus of his theory also is to be 
found in the accepted view of the '' firmament '* and of the " waters 
above the heavens,** derived from Genesis ; the firmament he holds to 
be spherical, and of a nature subtile and fiery ; the upper heavens, he 
says, which contain the angels, Gk>d has tempered with ice, lest they 

* See GonDM, " TopogrftphiA Christiana ** (in Montfanoon, " Golleotio nova patrum," ii). 
f See laidore, ''Bcymologis,*' xiil, 7-9, **De ordine oreaturarum,'* 8, 4, and ''De na- 
toim raram,'* 29, 80 (Migne, Tatr. Lat,*' Izzxii, 476, 477, Ixxiiii, 920-922, 1001-1008). 
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inflame the lower elements ; as to the waters placed above the firma- 
ment, lower than the spiritual heavens, but higher tl)an all corporeal 
creatures, he says, *' Some declare that they were stored there for the 
deluge, but others, more correctly, that they are intended to temper 
the fire of the stars." He goes on with long discussions as to various 
elements and forces in Nature, and dwells at length upon the air, of 
which he says that the upper, serene air is over the heavens ; that the 
other, which is coarse with humid exhalations, is sent off from the 
earth, and that in this are lightning, hail, snow, ice, and tempests, 
finding proof of this in the one hundred and forty *eighth Psalm, where 
these are commanded to '' praise the Lord from the earth." * 

So great was Bede's authority that nearly all the anonymous specu- 
lations of the next following centuries upon these subjects were event- 
ually ascribed to him. In one of these spurious treatises an attempt 
is made to get new light upon the sources of the waters above the 
heavens, the main reliance being the sheet containing the animals let 
down from heaven, in the vision of Saint Peter. Another of these 
treatises is still more curious, for it endeavors to account for earth- 
quakes and tides by means of the Leviathan mentioned in Scripture. 
This characteristic passage runs as follows : '' Some say that the earth 
contains the animal Leviathan, and that he holds his tail after a fash- 
ion of his own, so that it is sometimes scorched by the sun, whereupon 
he strives to get hold of the sun, and so the earth is shaken by the 
motion of his indignation ; he drinks in also, at times, such huge 
masses of the waves that when he belches them forth all the seas feel 
their effect." f And this theological theory of the tides, as caused by 
the alternate suction and belching of Leviathan went far and wide. 

In the writings thus covered with the name of Bede, there is much 
showing a scientific spirit, which might have come to something of 
permanent value had it not been hampered by the supposed necessity 
of conforming to the letter of Scripture. It is as startling as it is 
refreshing to hear one of these medi»val theorists burst out against 
those who are content to explain everything by the power of God, as 
follows : *' What is more pitiable than to say that a thing m, because 
Ch>d is able to do it, and not to show any reason why it is so, nor any 
purpose for which it is so ; just as if God did everything that he is 
able to do ! You talk like one who says that God is able to make a 
calf out of a log. But did he ever do it ? Either, then, show a rea- 
son why a thing is so, or a purpose wherefore it is so, o^ else cease to 
declare it so." J 

* See Bede, " De natura T^nim ** (Migne, " Pfeitr. Lat,** xc). 

t See the treatise "* De mnndi conatitutioiie,** in Bede's ^ Opera *' (Migne, *' Patr. Lat,** 
xe,S84). 

X See ''Elementa philosophise,** in Bede*s *' Opera" (Migne, "Patr. Lat.," zc, 1189). 
This treatise, which has also been printed, under the title of ^De philosophia mundi,** 
among the works of Honorins of Antnn, is believed bj modem sclKdars (Hanr^an, Wer- 
ner, Poole) to be the production of William of Conches. 
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The most permanent contribution of Bede to scientific thought in 
this field was his reyival of the view that the firmament is made of ice ; 
and be supported this from the words in the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Job, '' He bindetb up the waters in his thick cloud, and the cloud is 
not rent under them.'' 

About the beginning of the ninth century appeared the third in 
ibat triumvirate of churchmen who were the oracles of sacred science 
throughout the early middle ages — ^Rabanus Maurus, Abbot of Fulda 
and Archbishop of Mayence. Starting, like all his predecessors, from 
the first chapter of Qenesis, borrowing here and there from the ancient 
philosophers, and excluding everything that could conflict with the 
letter of Scripture, he follows, in his work upon the universe, his two 
predecessors, Isidore and Bede, developing especially Bede's theory 
that the firmament is strong enough to hold up the ^^ waters above the 
heavens," because it was made of ice. * 

For centuries the authority of these three great teachers was un- 
questioned, and in countless manuals and catechisms their doctrine 
was translated and diluted for the common mind, f But, about the 
second quarter of the twelfth century, a priest, Honorius of Autun, pro- 
duced several treatises which show that thought on this subject had 
made some little progress. He explained the rain rationally, and mainly 
in the modem manner ; with the thunder he is less successful, but in- 
sists that the thunderbolt ^' is not stone, as some assert.'' His thinking 
is vigorous and independent.^ Had theorists such as he been many, 
a new science could have been rapidly evolved, but the theological 
current was too strong. 

The strength of this current which overwhelmed the thought of 
Honorius is seen again in the work of the Dominican monk, John of 
San Cteminiano, who in the thirteenth century gave forth his *^ Summa 
de Exemplis " for the use of preachers in his order. Of its thousand 
pages, over two hundred are devoted to illustrations drawn from the 
heavens and the elements. A characteristic specimen is his explana- 
tion of the Psalmist's phrase, '^The arrows of the thunder." These, 
he tells us, are forged out of a dry vapor rising from the earth and 
kindled by the heat of the upper air, which then, coming into contact 
with a cloud just turning into rain, '' is conglutinated like flour into 
dough," but, being too hot to be extinguished, its particles become 

* See Rabaniu Manrus, *' Comment, in Genesim '' and ^ De Universo *' (Migne, '* Patr. 
Lat," cirii, czi). 

f For a charmingly fiofve example of these primers, see the little Anglo-Saxon manual 
of astronomj, sometinies attributed to .£lf no. It is in the yemacular, but is translated 
in Wright's ** Popular Treatises on Science during the Middle Ages." Bede is, of course, 
its diief aonroe. 

\ See Honorius Angostodunensis, ** De imagine mundi," and ** HexsBmeron " (Migne, 
*'Palr. Lat,** oUzfi). The " De philosophia mundi," the most rational of all, is, 
howvTer, bdlaved by modem sdiolars to be unjustly ascribed to him. See note 
abore. 
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merely sharpened at the lower end, and so blazing arrows, cleaving 
and burning eyerything they touch." * 

But far more important in the thirteenth century was the fact that 
the most eminent scientific authority of that age, Albert the Great, 
Bishop of Ratisbon, attempted to reconcile the speculations of Aris- 
totle with the theological views derived from the fathers. In one very 
important respect he improved upon the meteorological views of his 
great master. The thunderbolt, he says, is no mere fire, but the prod- 
uct of black clouds containing much mud, which, when it is baked 
by the intense heat, forms a fiery black or red stone that falls from 
the sky, tearing beams and crushing walls in its course : such he has 
seen with his own eyes.f 

The monkish encyclopedists of the later middle ages added little 
to these theories. As we glance over the pages of Vincent of Beau- 
vais, Bartholomew of Glanville, and William of Conches, we note only 
a growing deference to the authbrity of Aristotle as supplementing 
that of Isidore and Bede and explaining sacred Scripture. Aristotle 
is treated like a church Father, but extreme care is taken not to go 
beyond the great maxim of Saint Augustine; then, little by little, Bede 
and Isidore fall into the background, Aristotle fills the whole horizon, 
and his utterances are second in sacredness only to the text of Holy 
Writ. 

A curious illustration of the difficulties these medisBval scholars 
had to meet in reconciling the scientific theories of Aristotle with the 
letter of the Bible is seen in the case of the rainbow. It is to the 
honor of Aristotle that his conclusions regarding the rainbow, though 
slightly erroneous, were based upon careful observation atkd evolved 
by reasoning alone ; but his Christian commentators, while anxious to 
follow him, were brought up against the scriptural statement that God 
had created the rainbow as a sign to Noah that there should never 
again be a Flood on the earth. Even so bold a thinker as Cardinal 
Pierre d'Ailly, whose speculations as to the geography of the earth 
did so much afterward in stimulating Columbus, faltered before this 
statement, acknowledging that Gk>d alone could explain it ; bat sug- 
gested that possibly never before the deluge had a cloud been suffered 
to take such a position toward the sun as to cause a rainbow.^ 

The learned cardinal was also constrained to believe that certain 
stars and constellations have something to do in causing the rain, since 
these would best explain Noah's foreknowledge of the Deluge. In 
connection with this scriptural doctrine of winds came a scriptural 

* See Joannes \ S. GeminUno, ''Smnnui,*' e. 76. 

f See Albertus M«gnu8, ** n Sent,*' 0pp. xr, 187, a. (dted by Heller, " Geech. d. Fhy- 
dk,** i, 184) and his " Liber Methaurorum,** III, It, IS (of which I have used the edition 
of Venice, 14SS). 

(See his ''Concordia astronomioeB yeritatis cum theologia*' (Paris, 1488 — in his 
'' Imago mundi *'— and Venice, 1490) ; also Eck's commentaiy on Aristotle's ** Meteoro- 
lOgioa*' (Augsburg, 1619). 
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doctrine of earthquakes : they were believed to be caused by winds 
issuing from the earth, and this view was based upon the passage in 
the one hundred and thirty-fifth Psahn, ** He bringeth the wind out of 
his treasuries/** 

Such were the main typical attempts during nearly fourteen cent- 
uries to build up under theological guidance and within scriptural limi- 
tations a sacred science of meteorology. But these theories were 
mainly evolyed in the effort to establish a basis and general theory of 
phenomena : it still remained to account for special manifestations, 
and here came a development of theological thought far more im- 
portant. 

This development was twofold : on the one hand, these phenomena 
were attributed to the Almighty ; and, on the other, to Satan. As to 
the first of these theories, we constantly find the divine wrath men- 
tioned by the earlier fathers as the cause of lightning, hail-storms, 
hurricanes, and the like. 

At the very beginning of Christianity we see a curious struggle 
between pagan and Christian belief upon this point. Near the close 
of the second century the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, in his effort to 
save the empire, fought a hotly-contested battle with the Quadi, in 
what is now Hungary. While the issue of this great battle was yet 
doubtful, there came suddenly a blinding storm beating into the faces 
of the Quadi. This gave the Roman troops the advantage, and ena- 
bled Marcus Aurelius to win a decisive victory. Votaries of each of 
the great religions claimed that this storm was caused by the object 
of their own adoration. The pagans insisted that Jupiter had sent 
the storm in obedience to their prayers, and on the Antonine Column 
at Rome we may still see the figure of Olympian Jove casting his 
thunderbolts and pouring a storm of rain from the open heavens 
against the QuadL On the other hand, the Christians insisted that 
the storm had been sent by Jehovah in obedience to their prayers ; 
and Tertullian, Eusebius, Saint Gregory of Nyssa, and Saint Jerome 
were among those who insisted upon this meteorological miracle — ^the 
first two, indeed, in the fervor of their arguments for its reality, 
allowing themselves to be carried considerably beyond exact histori- 
cal truth.t 

As time went on, the Fathers developed this view more and more 
from various texts in the Jewish and Christian sacred books, substi- 
tuting for Jupiter flinging his thunderbolts the Almighty wrapped in 
thunder and sending forth his lightnings. Through the middle ages 
this was fostered until it became a mere truism, entering into all me- 

* See Beisdi, ** Maii^rita philosophioa/' ix, 18, and Eck, " ArUt. Meteor.** (as aboTe), 
B,iioU2. 

f For the antlioritiea, pagaii and Christian, see the note of Merivale, in his ** History 
of the Romans under the Empire,'* chap. IzviiL He refers, for still fuller dtations, to 
rjriMi Clinton's *^¥aML Bom^" p. 24. 
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diBSval thinkingy aod was still farther developed by an attempt to 
specify the particular sins which were thus punished. In the twelfth 
century the I<*lorentine historian, Villani, ascribed floods and fires to 
the '^ too great pride of the city of Florence and the ingratitude of 
the citizens to^inurd Ood," which, *^ of course,'' says a recent historian, 
^ meant their insufficient attention to the ceremonies of religion.''* 

In the thirteenth century the Cistercian monk, CsBsar of Heister- 
bach, popularized the doctrine in Central Europe. His rich collection 
of anecdotes for the illustration of religious truths was the fayorite 
recreative reading in the convents for three centuries, and exercised 
great influence over the thought of the later middle ages ; and in 
this work he relates several instances of the divine use of lightning, 
both for rescue and for punishment. Thus he tells us how the stew- 
ard {oeUerariua) of his own monastery was saved from the clutch of a 
robber by a clap of thunder which, in answer to his prayer, burst sud- 
denly from the sky and frightened the bandit from his purpose ; how, 
in a Saxon theatre, twenty men were struck down, while a priest 
escaped, not because he was not a greater sinner than the rest, but 
because the thunderbolt had respect for his profession I It is Ca&sa- 
rius, too, who tells us the story of the priest of Treves, struck by light- 
ning in his own church, whither he had gone to ring the bell against 
the storm, and whose sins were revealed by the course of the light- 
ning ; for it tore his clothes from him and consumed certain parts 
of his body, showing that the sins for which he was punished were 
vanity and unchastity.f 

This mode of explaining the divine interference more minutely is 
developed century after century, and we find both Catholics and Prot- 
estants assigning as causes of unpleasant meteorological phenomena 
whatever appears to them wicked, or even unorthodox. Among the 
English reformers, Tyndale quotes in this kind of argument the thir- 
teenth chapter of L Samuel, showing that, when God gave Israel a 
king, it thundered and rained.^ Archbishop Whitgift, Bishop Bale, 
and Bishop Pilkington insisted on the same view.^ In Protestant 
Grermany, about the same period, Plieninger took a dislike to the new 

Gregorian calendar, and published a volume of '* Brief Reflections," in 
which he insisted that the elements had given utterance to God's 
anger against it, calling attention to the fact that violent storms raged 
over almost all Germany during the very ten days which the Pope 
had taken out for the correction of the year, and that great floods 
began with the first days of the corrected year.) 

♦ See Trollope, " History of Florpnce," i, 64. 

f See Caesarius Heisterbacensis, '* Dialogus miraculonini,** z, c. 28-80. 
X See Tjndale, *' Doctrinal Treatises/* 194 (in Parker Society publications). 

• See Whitgift, " Works," 477-483 ; Bale, " Works," 244, 246 ; and Pilldngton, 
** Works," 177, 636 (both in Parker Society publications). Bishop Bale cites especially 
Job zxzTiii, Ecclesiasticus liii, and ReTelation viii, as supporting the theory. 

I See Jaussen, ** Ocschichtc dos deutschen Volkcs," v, 850, for Plicningcr's words. 
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Early in the seventeenth century, Majoli, Bishop of Yoltoraria, in 
southern Italy, produced his huge work, *' Dies Canicularii," or ^' Dog- 
Days," which remained a favorite encyclopsBdia in Catholic lands for 
over a hundred years. Treating of thunder and lightning, he com- 
pares them to bomhs against the wicked, and says that the thunder- 
bolt is '' an exhalation condensed and cooked into stone," and that ^' it 
is not to be doubted that, of all instruments of God's vengeance, the 
thunderbolt is the chief " ; that by means of it Sennacherib and his 
army were consumed; that Luther was struck by lightning in his 
youth as a caution against departing from the Catholic faith ; that 
blasphemy and Sabbath-breaking are the sins to which this punishment 
is especiidly assigned, and he cites the case of Dathan and Abiram.* 
Fifty years later the Jesuit Stengel developed this line of thought still 
further in four thick quarto volumes on the judgments of God, adding 
an elaborate schedule for the use of preachers in the sermons of an 
entire year. Three chapters were devoted to thunder, lightning, and 
storms. That the author teaches the agency in these of diabolical 
powers goes without saying ; but this can only act, he declares, by 
divine permission, and the thunderbolt is always the finger of God, 
which rarely strikes a man save for his sins, and the nature of the spe- 
cial sin thus punished may be inferred from the bodily organs smitten. f 
A few years later, in Protestant Swabia, Pastor George Nuber issued 
a whole volume of *^ weather-sermons," in which he discusses nearly 
every sort of elemental disturbances — storms. Hoods, droughts, light- 
ning, and hail. These, he says, come direct from God for human sins, 
yet no doubt with discrimination, for there are five sins which Grod 
especially punishes with lightning and hail, namely, impenitence, in- 
credulity, neglect of the repair of churches, fraudulence in the pay- 
ment of tithes to the clergy, and oppression of subordinates, each of 
which points he supports with a mass of scriptural tezts.^ 

This doctrine having become especially precious both to Catholics 
and to Protestants, there were issued hand-books of prayers against 
bad weather : among these was the " Spiritual Thunder and Storm 
Booklet," produced in 1731 by a Protestant scholar, Stdltzlin, whose 
three or four hundred pages of prayer and song, '' sighs for use when it 
lightens fearfully," and ^^ cries of anguish when the hail-storm is draw- 
ing on," show a wonderful adaptability to all possible meteorological 
emergencies. The preface of this volume is contributed by Professor 
Dilherr, pastor of the great church of St. Sebald at Nuremberg, who, 
in discussing the divine purposes of storms, adds to the three usually 
assigned — namely, God's wish to manifest his power, to display his 
anger, and to drive sinners to repentance — a fourth, which, he says, is 

* See Majoli, ««DieB Can.,'' I, i. 

f See StengdiuB, **De judidis diTinis,** ii, 16-61, and especially the example of the 
^ impmnti d taltaior ioeerdos^ fuUnine ecuhraiua " (pp. 26, 27). 
I See Naber, ** Condones meteoricae ^* (TTIm, 1661). 
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that Ood may show us '* with what sort of a storm-bell he will one day 
ring in the last judgment.'' * 

About the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, we 
find, in Switzerland, even the eminent and rational Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Scheuchzer, publishing a ^' Physica Sacra,** with the Bible as 
a basis, and forced to admit that the elements, in the most literal sense, 
utter the voice of God. The same pressure was felt in New England. 
Typical are the sermons of Increase Mather on '* The Voice of God in 
Stormy Winds." He especially lays stress on the voice of God Speak- 
ing to Job out of the whirlwind, and upon the text, ^' Wind and storm 
fulfilling hb word." He declares, '^ When there are great tempests, 
the angels oftentimes have a hand therein, • . . yea, and sometimes 
evil angels." He gives several cases of blasphemers struck by light- 
ning, and says, '' Nothing can be more dangerous for mortals than to 
condemn dreadful providences, and, in particular, dreadful tempests." f 

His distingubhed son. Cotton Mather, dbentangled himself some- 
what from the old view, as he had done in the interpretation of 
comets, t In his *^ Christian Philosopher," his '* Thoughts for the Day 
of Rain," and his '' Sermon preached at the Time of the Late^ Storm " 
(in 1723), he b evidently tending toward the modem view. Yet, from 
time to time, the older view has reasserted itself ; and in France, as 
recently as the year 1870, we find the Bishop of Yerdun ascribing the 
drought afflicting his diocese to the sin of Sabbath-breaking. 

Thb theory, which attributed injurious meteorological phenomena 
mainly to the purposes of God, was a natural development, and com- 
paratively harmless ; but at a very early period there was evolved 
another theory, which, having been ripened into a doctrine, cost the 
earth dear indeed. Never, perhaps, in the modem world has there 
been a dogma more prolific of physical, mental, and moral agony 
throughout whole nations and during whole centuries.* This theory, 
its development by theology, its fearful results to mankind, and its 
destruction by scientific observation and thought, will form the subject 
of my next chapter. 

* See StSltzlln, '^OeUtliobea Domier- und Wetter-Bachlein" (ZQrldi, 1781). 

f See Increase Mather, ** The Voice of God,** etc (Boston, 1704). This rare yolume 
is in the rich collection of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester. 

X See a chapter on this subject, by the present writer, in ^ The Popular Sdence 
Monthly *' for October, 1SS6. A new edition, with large additions, has been recently pub- 
lished by the American Historical Association. 

• See the **Semaine reUg. de Lorraine,*' 1870, p. 446 (dted by ** Paul Parfait,** in his 
'< Dossier des P^lerinages,'* 141-143). 
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W'HILE the Fathers and school-men were laboring to deduce a 
science of meteorology from our sacred books, there oozed up 
in European society a mass of traditions and observances which had 
been lurking since the days of paganism ; and, although here and there 
appeared a churchman to oppose them, the theologians and ecclesias- 
tics ere long began to adopt them and to clothe them with the author- 
ity of religion. 

Both among the pagans of the Roman Empire and among the 
barbarians of the North the Christian missionaries had found it easier 
to prove the new God supreme than to prove the old gods powerless. 
Faith in the miracles of the new religion seemed to increase rather 
than to diminish faith in the miracles of the old ; and the Church at 
last began admitting the latter as facts, but ascribing them to the deviL 
Jupiter and Odin sank into the category of ministers of Satan, and 
transferred to that master all their former powers. A renewed study 
of Scripture by the theologians, in the light of this hypothesis, elicited 
overwhelming proofs of its truth. They found very many sacred 
texts to support it, and it soon became a dogma. So strong was 
the hold it took, under the influence of the Church, that not until 
late in the seventeenth century did its substantial truth begin to be 
questioned. 

Now, with no field of action had the sway of the ancient deities 
been more identified than with that of atmospheric phenomena. The 
Roman heard Jupiter, and the Teuton heard Thor, in the thunder. 
Could it be doubted that these powerful beings would now take occa- 
sion, unless hindered by the command of the Almighty, to vent their 
spite against those who had deserted their altars? Might not the 
Almighty himself be willing to employ the malice of these powers of 
the air against those who had offended him ? 

It was, indeed, no great step, for those whose simple faith accepted 
rain or sunshine as an answer to their prayers, to suspect that the un- 
timely storms or droughts, which baffled their most earnest petitions, 
were the work of the arch-enemy, "the prince of the power of 
the air." 

The great Fathers of the Church had laid the basis of this doctrine 
in Scripture. Saint Jerome declared the air to be full of devils, basing 
this belief upon various statements in the prophecies of Isaiah and in 
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the Epistle to the Ephesians.* Saint Augustine held the same view as 
beyond controversy, f 

During the middle ages this doctrine of the diabolical origin of 
storms went on gathering strength. Bede had full faith in it, and nar- 
rates various anecdt)te8 in support of it.]; Saint Thomas Aquinas gave 
it his sanction, saying in his all-authoritative ^*Summa": ^^ Rains and 
winds, and whatsoever occurs by local impulse alone, can be caused 
by demons." " It is,'* he says, " a dogma of faith that the demons 
can produce wind, storms, and rain of fire from heaven." * 

Albert the Great taught the same doctrine, and showed how a cer- 
tain salve thrown into a spring produced whirlwinds. J The great 
Franciscan — the " seraphic doctor " — Saint Bonaventura, whose services 
to theology earned him one of the highest places in the Church, and 
to whom Dante gave special honor in paradise, set upon this belief his 
high authority.^ The lives of the saints, and the chronicles of the 
middle ages, were filled with it. Poetry and painting accepted the 
idea and developed it. Dante wedded it to verse,^) and at Venice this 
thought may still be seen embodied in one of the grand pictures of 
Bordone : a ship-load of demons is seen approaching Venice in a storm, 
threatening destruction to the city, but Saint Mark, Saint George, and 
Saint Nicholas attack the vessel, and disperse the hellish crew.^ 

The popes again and again sanctioned this doctrine, and it was 
amalgamated with various local superstitions, pious imaginations, and 
interesting arguments, to strike the fancy of the people at large. A 
strong argument in favor of a diabolical origin of the thunderbolt was 
afforded by the eccentricities of its operation. These attracted espe- 
cial attention in the middle ages, and the popular love of marvel gener- 
alized isolated phenomena into rules. Thus, it was said that the light- 
ning strikes the sword in the sheath, gold in the purse, the foot in the 
shoe, leaving sheath, and purse, and shoe unharmed ; that it consumes 
a human being internally without injuring the skin ; that it destroys 

* TbuB, in his ** Com. in Epist. ad Ephesios '* (iii, 6), commenting on the text, " Car 
battle ia not with flesh and blood," he explains this as meaning the devils in the air ; and 
adds : ** Nam et in alio loco de daemonibus quod in aere isto vagentur, Apostolus ait : In 
quibus ambulastis aliquando juxta ss&culum raundi istius, secundum principem potestatis 
aeris spirttus, qui nunc operatur in filioa diffidentise '* (Ephes. ii, 2). ** Hsec autem omnium 
doctorum opinio est, quod aer iste qui coelum et terram medius dividens, inane appellatur, 
plenus sit contrarils fortitudinibus.*' See also his ** Com. in Isaiam,** xiii, 60 (Migne, 
-Patr. Lat.,"xxiT,477). 

f As to Augustine, see the ** De CiTitate Dei," passim. 

t See Bede, " Hist. Eocles.," i, 17 ; " Vita Cuthberti," a 17. 

* See Thomas Aquinas, ** Summa," pars I, qu. Ixxx, art. 2, cited by Maurj, **L4gende8 
Pieuses,** 11. The second citation I owe to Rydberg, ** Magic of the Middle Ages," 73, 
where the whole interesting passage is giTcn at length. 

I See Albertus Magnus, *' De Potcntia Diemonum " (cited by Maoiy, as above). 

A See Bonaventura, "Comp. Theol. Veritat.," ii, 26. 

^ Sec Dante, " Purgatorio," a 6. 

{ Sec Maury, ** L^gendes Pieuses,*^ 1 8, note. 
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nets in the water, but not on the land ; that it kills one man, and 
leaves untonched another standing beside him ; that it can tear through 
a house and enter the earth without moving a stone from its place ; 
that it injures the heart of a tree, but not the bark ; that wine is poi- 
soned by it, while poisons struck by it lose their venom ; that a man's 
hair may be consumed by it, and the man be unhurt.* 

These peculiar phenomena, made much of by the allegorizing ser- 
monizers of the day, were used in moral lessons from every pulpit. 
Thus, the Carmelite, Matthias Farinator, of Vienna, who at the pope's 
own instance compiled early in the fifteenth century that curious hand- 
book of illustrative examples for preachers, the '* Lumen AnimsB," 
finds a spiritual analogue for each of these anomalies.f 

This doctrine grew robust and noxious, until, in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, we find its bloom in a multitude of 
treatises by the most learned of the Catholic and Protestant divines, 
and its fruitage in the torture-chambers and on the scaffolds through- 
out Christendom. At the Reformation period, and for nearly two 
hundred years afterward. Catholics and Protestants vied with each 
other in promoting this growth. John £ck, the great opponent of 
Luther, gave to the world an annotated edition of Aristotle's " Phys- 
ics," which was long authoritative in the Crerman universities ; and, 
though the text is free from this doctrine, the woodcut illustrating the 
earth's atmosphere shows most vividly, among the clouds of mid-air, 
the devils who there reign supreme. J 

Luther, in the other religious camp, supported the superstition 
even more zealously, asserting at times his belief that the winds them- 
selves are only good or evil spirits,^ and declaring that he had himself 
calmed more than twenty storms caused by the devil.) 

Just at the close of the same century, Catholics and Protestants 
hailed alike the great work of Delrio.^ In this the power of devils 
over the elements is proved first from the Holy Scriptures, since, he 
declares, *' they show that Satan brought fire down from heaven to 
consume the servants and flocks of Job, and that he stirred up a violent 
wind, which overwhelmed in ruin the sons and daughters of Job at 
their feasting " ; next, Delrio insists on the agreement of all the ortho- 
dox Fathers that it was the devil himself who did this, and attention 
is called to the fact that the hail with which the Egyptians were pun- 
ished is expressly declared in Holy Scripture to have been brought 

* See, for lists of such admirtmday any of the early writers— e. g., Yincent of BeauTois, 
Rei8ch*8 *" Margarita,** or Eck^s *« Aristotle.** 

t See the *" Lumen Anims,'* Eichstodt, 1479. 

X See Edc, '^ Aristotelis Meteorologica,*' Augsburg, 1619. 

• See his ''Memoirs,'* iii, 172 (cited by Maury, **Ugende8 Pieuses," 18). 
I See his " Memoirs,*' p. 190 (cited by Maury, as aboTe, p. 18). 

^ His «* Disquisitiones Magicss," first pnnted at Li^ge in 1599-1600 (in three vols. 
4to), bat reprinted^gain and again throughout the seyenteenth century. 
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by the evil angels.* Citing from the Apocalypse, he points to the four 
angels standing at the foorcorners of the earth, holding back the winds 
and preventing their doing great damage to mortals ; f and he dwells 
especially upon the fact that the devil is called by the apostle a '' prince 
of the power of the air." | He then goes on to cite the great Fathers 
of the Church, Clement, Jerome, Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas.^ 

This doctrine was spread, not only in ponderous treatises, but in 
light literature, and by popular illustrations. In the *' Compendium 
Maleficarum " of the Italian monk Guacci, perhaps the most amusing 
book in the whole literature of witchcraft, we may see the witch, in 
propria persona, riding the diabolic goat through the clouds while the 
storm rages around and beneath her ; and we may read a rich collec- 
tion of anecdotes, largely contemporary, which establish the required 
doctrine beyond question. | 

The first and most natural means taken against this work of Satan 
in the air, was Prayer ; and various petitions are to be found scattered 
through the Christian liturgies — some very beautiful and touching. 
This means of escape has been relied upon, with greater or less faith, 
from those days to these. Various medieval saints and reformers, and 
devoted men in all centuries, from Saint Giles to John Wesley, have 
used it with results claimed to be miraculous.^ Whatever theory any 
thinking man may hold in the matter, he will certainly not venture a 
reproachful word : such prayers have been in all ages a natural out- 
come of the mind of man in trouble. 

But against the '^powers of the air" were used other means of a 
very different character and tendency, and foremost among these was 
Exorcism. In an exorcism widely used and ascribed to Pope Gregory 
XIII, the formula is given : *^ I, a priest of Christ, ... do command 
ye, most foul spirits, who do stir up these clouds, . . . that ye depart 
from them, and disperse yourselves into wild and untilled places, that 
ye may be no longer able to bam men or animals or fruits or herbs 
or whatsoever is designed for human use." But this is mild, indeed, 
compared to some later exorcisms, as when the ritual runs : '* All the 
people shall rise, and the priest, turning toward the clouds, shall pro- 
nounce these words : ' I exorcise ye, accursed demons, who have dared 
to use, for the accomplbhment of your iniquity, those powers of Nature 

* This interpretation of Psalm Ixxriii, 47-49, was apparently shared by the transla- 
tors of our own authorized yersion. 

f Revelation, vii, 1. 

X Kphesians, ii, 2. Even according to modem commentators (e. g. Alford) the word 
here translated ^* power *' denotes, not mighty but govemmenl, eouri^ heirarthy ; and in 
this sense it was always used by the ecclesiastical writers, whose conception is best ren- 
dered by our plural — ** powers." 

• See Delrio, " Disquisitiones Magicae," Ub. ii, c. 11. 

I See Guacci, "Compendium Maleficarum'* (Milan, 1606). 

^ For the cases of Saint Giles, John Wesley, and others stilling the tempests, see 
Brewer, " Dictionary of Miracles,*' s. v. " Prayer." 
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by which God in divers ways worketh good to mortals ; who stir up 
winds, gather yapors, form clouds, and condense them into bail. . . . 
I exorcise ye, . . , that ye relinquish the work ye have begun, dis- 
solve the hail, scatter the clouds, disperse the vapors, and restrain the 
winds.' " The rubric goes on to order that then there shall be a great 
fire kindled in an open place, and that over it the sign of the cross 
shall be made, and the one hundred and fourteenth Psalm chanted, 
while malodorous substances, among them sulphur and asafcetida, 
shall be cast into the flames. The purpose seems to have been liter- 
ally to " smoke out " Satan.* 

Manuals of exorcisms became important — some bulky quartos, others 
hand-books. Noteworthy among the latter is one by the Italian priest 
Locatelli, entitled '^ Exorcisms most Powerful and Efficacious for the 
Dispelling of Atrial Tempests, whether raised by Demons at their own 
Instance or at the Beck of some Servant of the Devil." f 

The Jesuit Gretser, in his famous book on '' Benedictions and Male- 
dictions,'' devotes a chapter to this subject, dismisses summarily the 
skepticism that questions the. power of devils over the elements, and 
adduces the story of Job as conclusive. { 

Nor was this theory of exorcism by any means confined to the elder 
Church. Luther vehemently upheld it, and prescribed especially the 
first chapter of St John's gospel as of unfailing efficacy against thun- 
der and lightning, declaring that he had often found the mere sign 
of the cross, with the text, " The word was made flesh," sufficient to 
put storms to flight* 

From the beginning of the middle ages until long after the Ref- 
ormation, the chronicles give ample illustration of the successful use 
of such exorcisms. So strong was the belief in them that it forced 
itself into minds comparatively rational, and found utterance in trea- 
tises of much importance. 

But, since exorcisms were found at times ineffectual, other means 
were sought, and especially Fetiches of various sorts. One of the earli- 
est of these appeared when Pope Alexander I, in the second century, 
ordained that holy-water should be kept in churches and bedchambers 
to drive away devils.|| Another safeguard was found in relics, and 

• Sec Polidonis Valerius, " Practica exorcistarura " ; also the " Thesaurus exorcismo- 
rum " (Cologne, 1626), 158-162. 

t That ia, ** Exordsmi,*^ etc. A " corrected " second edition was printed at Lajbach, 
1680, in 24mo, to which is appended another manual of ** Preccs et conjurationes contra 
aereas tempestatca, omnibus sacenlotibus utiles et neoessaria," printed at the monastery 
of Kempten (in Bayaria) in 1667. The latter bears as epigraph the passage from the 
gospels describing Christ's stilling of the winds. 

X See Gretser, ** De benedictionibus et maledictionibus,*' lib. ii, c. 48. 

* See Gretser, as aboye. 

I ** Instituit ut aqua quam sanctam appellamus sale admixta interpositis sacris ora- 
tionibus et in templls et in cubicnlis ad f ugandos demones retineretur.*' — Platina, ** Vits 
Pontif.,'* 8. T. Alexander (108-117 a. d.). 
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of similar eflScacy were the so-called " conception billets *' sold by the 
Carmelite monks. They contained a formula upon consecrated paper, 
at which the devil might well turn pale. Buried in the comer of a 
field, one of these was thought to give protection against bad weather 
and destructive insects.* 

But highest in repute during centuries was the Agnus Dei — a piece 
of wax blessed by the pope's own hand, and stamped with the well- 
known device representing the " Lamb of God." f Its powers were so 
marvelous that Pope Urban V thought three of them a fitting gift 
from himself to the Greek emperor. In the Latin doggerel recount- 
ing their virtues, their meteorological efficacy stands first, for especial 
stress is laid on their power of dispelling the thunder. This stress 
thus laid by Pope Urban, as the infallible guide of Christendom, on 
the efficacy of this fetich, gave it great value throughout Europe, and 
the doggerel verses reciting its virtues sank deep into the popular 
mind.| It was considered a most potent means of dispelling hail, 
pestilence, storms, conflagrations, and enchantments ; and this feeling 
was deepened by the rules and rites for its consecration.* So solemn 
was the matter, that the manufacture and sale of this particular fetich 
was, by a papal bull of 1471, reserved for the pope himself, \ and he 
only performed the required ceremony in the first and seventh years 
of his pontificate. Standing unmitred, he prayed : '^ O God, ... we 
humbly beseech thee that thou wilt bless these waxen forms, figured 
with the image of an innocent lamb, . . . that, at the touch and sight 
of them, the faithful may break forth into praises, and that the crash 
of hailstorms, the blast of hurricanes, the violence of tempests, the 
fury of winds, and the malice of thunderbolts may be tempered, and 
evil spirits flee and tremble before the standard of thy holy cross, 
which is graven upon them." ^ 

* See Rydberp, "Tlie Magic of the Middle Ages," translated by Edgren, pp. 64-66. 

f They arc still iu use in the Church, and may be found descritied in any ecclesiastical 
cyclopaedia. 

X ** Tonitrua magna terret, Inimicos nostros domat, 

Et pcccata nostra delet ; Pnegnantcm cum partu salvat, 

Ab incendio prasservat, Dona dignis multa confert, 

A submersione senrat, Utque malis mala defert 

A raorte cita liberat, Portio, quamvis parva sit, 

Et Cacodaemones f ugat, Ut magna tamen proficit." 

See these verses cited in full faith, so late as 1748, in Father Vincent of Berg*s ''En- 
chiridium," pp. 23, 24, where is a full account of the virtues of the Agnu9 Dei, and in- 
structions for its use. 

* A full account of these rites, with the consecrating prayers and benedictions which 
gave color to this theory of the powers of the Affnua Dei^ may be found in the ritual of 
the Church. I have used the edition entitled *^Sacranim ceremoniarum sive rituum 
SanctSB Romanse Ecclesise libri tres," Rome, 1560, in folio. 

I See Rydberg, '* Magic of the Middle Ages," p. 68. 

^ ** Deus, . . . te suppUdter deprecamur, ut . . . has oereaa formas, innocentissimi 
agui imagine figuratas, benediccre . . . diguciis, ut per ejus tactum et visum fideles in- 
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Another fayorite means with the clergy of the older Church, for 
bringing to naught the powers of the air, was found in great Proces- 
sions, bearing statues, relics, and holy emblems through the streets.* 
Yet, even these were not always immediately effective. One at Li6ge, 
in the thirteenth century, thrice proved unsuccessful in bringing rain, 
when at last it was found that the image of the Virgin had been for- 
gotten ! A new procession was at once formed, the Salve Regina 
sung, and the rain came down in such torrents as to drive the devo- 
tees to shelter.f 

In Catholic lands this custom remains to this day, and very impor- 
tant features in these processions are the statues and reliquaries of 
patron saints. Some of these excel in bringing sunshine, others in 
bringing rain. The Cathedral of Chartres is so fortunate as to possess 
sundry relics of Saint Taurin, especially potent against dry weather, and 
some of Saint Piat, very nearly as infallible against wet weather. { In 
certain regions a single saint gives protection alternately against wet 
and dry weather — as, for example. Saint Godeberte at Noyon.* Against 
storms Saint Barbara is very generally considered the most powerful 
protectress ; but, in the French diocese of Limoges, Notre Dame de 
Crocq has proved a most powerful rival, for when, a few years since, 
all the neighboring parishes were ravaged by storms, not a hailstone 
fell in the canton which she protected. In the diocese of Tarbes, 
Saint Exnp^re is especially invoked against hail, peasants flocking 
from all the surrounding country to his shrine.] 

But the means of ba'ffling the powers of the air which came to be 
most widely used was the ringing of consecrated Church-Bells. 

This usage had begun in the time of Charlemagne, and there is 
extant a prohibition of his against the custom of baptizing bells and 
of hanging certain tags ^ on their tongues as a protection against hail- 
storms ; but even Charlemagne was powerless against this current of 
mediseval superstition. Theological reasons were soon poured into it, 
and, about the year 970, Pope John XIII is said to have baptized a bell 
in the Lateran, christening it with his own name, to have stood sponsor 

Titentur ad laudes, fngor grandinum, procella turbinum, impetus tempestatum, ventoram 
rabies, infesta tonitma tcmperentur, fugiant atque tremiscant maligni spiritus ante Sanct» 
Crads Texillain, quod in illis exsculptum est . . .*' (" Sacr. Ccr. Rom. Keel./' as aboTe.) 
If any are curious as to the extent to which this consecrated wax was a specific for all 
spiritual and most temporal ills during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, let them 
consult the Jesuit ** Littera annuse," pasnm. 

* John of Winterihur describes many such in Switzerland in the thirteenth century, 
and all the monkish chronicles speak of them. 

f See Rydberg, '* Magic of the Middle Ages," p. 74. 

t See the ** Guide du touriste et du pdlerin k Chartres,*' 1867 (cited by ** Paul Parfait," 
in his ^ I>08sier des Pdlerinages "). 

• See '* Paul Parfait," as above, p. 189. 
I See "Paul Parfait," as above, p. 146. 

^ '* Pertiee." See Montanns, *' Hist Nachricht von den Glockcn " (Chemnitz, 1726), 
p. 121 ; and Meyer, *' Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters," p. 186. 
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known device representing the " Lamb of God." f Its powers were so 
marvelous that Pope Urban V thought three of them a fitting gift 
from himself to the Greek emperor. In the Latin doggerel recount- 
ing their virtues, their meteorological efficacy stands first, for especial 
stress is laid on their power of dispelling the thunder. This stress 
thus laid by Pope Urban, as the infallible guide of Christendom, on 
the efficacy of this fetich, gave it great value throughout Europe, and 
the doggerel verses reciting its virtues sank deep into the popular 
mind4 It was considered a most potent means of dispelling hail, 
pestilence, storms, conflagrations, and enchantments ; and this feeling 
was deepened by the rules and rites for its consecration.^ So solemn 
was the matter, that the manufacture and sale of this particular fetich 
was, by a papal bull of 1471, reserved for the pope himself, || and he 
only performed the required ceremony in the first and seventh years 
of his pontificate. Standing unmitred, he prayed : '^ O God, ... we 
humbly beseech thee that thou wilt bless these waxen forms, figured 
with the image of an innocent lamb, . . . that, at the touch and sight 
of them, the faithful may break forth into praises, and that the crash 
of hailstorms, the blast of hurricanes, the violence of tempests, the 
fury of winds, and the malice of thunderbolts may be tempered, and 
evil spirits flee and tremble before the standard of thy holy cross, 
which is graven upon them." ^ 

* See Rydberjr, " Tlie Magic of the Middle Ages," tranglated by Edgren, pp. 64-66. 

f They are still iu use in the Church, and may be found described in any ecdesiaslical 
cyc1op»dia. 

X ** Tonitrua magna terret, Inimicos nostros domat, 

Kt peccata nostra delet ; Prtegnantem cum partu salvat, 

Ab incendio prsBserrat, Dona dignis multa oonfert, 

A submersione senrat, Utque malis mala defert. 

A morte cita liberat, Portio, quamvis parva sit, 

Et Cacodtemones f ugat, Ut magna tamen proficit.*^ 

See these verses cited in full faith, so late as 1748, in Father Vincent of Berg's '*En- 
chiridium,** pp. 23, 24, where is a full account of the virtues of the Agnu9 Dei^ and in- 
structions for its use. 

* A full account of these rites, with the consecrating prayers and benedictions which 
gave color to this theory of the powers of the Agnu8 Deiy may be found in the ritual of 
the Church. I have used the edition entitled *'Sacrarum cer«moniarum siye rituum 
SanctOB Romanse Ecclesiae libri tres,*' Rome, 1560, in folio. 

I See Rydberg, *' Magic of the Middle Ages," p. 63. 

^ ** Deus, . . . tc supplidter deprecamur, ut . . . has oereaa formas, innocentissimi 
agni imagine figuratas, benediccre . . . digucris, ut per ejus tactum et visum fideles in- 
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Another favorite means with the clergy of the older Church, for 
bringing to naught the powers of the air, was found in great Proces- 
sions, bearing statues, relics, and holy emblems through the streets.* 
Yet, even these were not always immediately eflFective. One at Li^ge, 
in the thirteenth century, thrice proved unsuccessful in bringing rain, 
when at last it was found that the image of the Virgin had been for- 
gotten ! A new procession was at once formed, the Salve Begina 
sung, and the rain came down in such torrents as to drive the devo- 
tees to shelter.f 

In Catholic lands this custom remains to this day, and very impor- 
tant features in these processions are the statues and reliquaries of 
patron saints. Some of these excel in bringing sunshine, others in 
bringing rain. The Cathedral of Chartres is so fortunate as to possess 
sundry relics of Saint Taurin, especially potent against dry weather, and 
some of Saint Piat, very nearly as infallible against wet weather. J In 
certain regions a single saint gives protection alternately against wet 
and dry weather — as, for example. Saint Godeberte at Noyon.* Against 
storms Saint Barbara is very generally considered the most powerful 
protectress ; but, in the French diocese of Limoges, Notre Dame de 
Crocq has proved a most powerful rival, for when, a few years since, 
all the neighboring parishes were ravaged by storms, not a hailstone 
fell in the canton which she protected. In the diocese of Tarbes, 
Saint Exnp^re is especially invoked against hail, peasants flocking 
from all the surrounding country to his shrine. || 

But the means of baffling the powers of the air which came to be 
most widely used was the ringing of consecrated Church-Bells. 

This usage had begun in the time of Charlemagne, and there is 
extant a prohibition of his against the custom of baptizing bells and 
of hanging certain tags ^ on their tongues as a protection against hail- 
storms ; but even Charlemagne was powerless against this current of 
mediseval superstition. Theological reasons were soon poured into it, 
and, about the year 970, Pope John XIII is said to have baptized a bell 
in the Lateran, christening it with his own name, to have stood sponsor 

Titentur ad laudes, fragor grandinom, procella turbinuni) impetus tempestatum, Tentoram 
rabies, infesta tonitnia tcmperentur, fugiant atqne tremiscant maligni Bpiritus ante Sancte 
Cruds yezillnm, quod in illis exsculptum est. . . .'* (" Sacr. Ger. Rom. Eocl./* as above.) 
If any are curious as to the extent to which this consecrated wax was a specific for all 
spiritual and most temporal ills during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, let them 
consult the Jesuit *^ Litters annus," passim, 

* John of Winterthur describes many such in Switzerland in the thirteenth century, 
and all the monkish chronicles speak of them. 

f See Rjdberg, " Magic of the Middle Ages,** p. 74. 

t See the '' Guide du touristc et du p^lerin k Chartres,'* 1867 (cited by " Paul Parfait,** 
in his ^ Dossier des P^lerinages **). 

* See ** Paul Parfait,'* as above, p. 189. 
I See **Paul Parfait," as above, p. 146. 

^ " Pertice." See Montanus, '' Hist Nachricht von den Glocken '* (Chemnitz, 1726), 
p. 121 ; and Meyer, ** Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters,** p. 186. 
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iot one of the bells of St. Peter^s, and to have issued a bull for the 
baptizing of bells '' to cleanse the air of devils." * 

This idea was rapidly developed, and we soon find it supported 
in ponderous treatises, spread widely in sermons, and popularized in 
multitudes of inscriptions cast upon the bells themselves. This branch 
of theological literature may still be studied in multitudes of church- 
towers throughout Europe. A bell at Basel bears the inscription, 
^' Ad f ugandos demones." Another, in Lugano, declares ^^ The sound 
of this bell vanquishes tempests, repels demons, and summons men." 
Another, at the Cathedral of Erfurt, declares that it can " ward off 
lightning and malignant demons." f A peal in the Jesuit church at 
the university town of Pont-^-Mousson bore the words, " They praise 
God, put to flight the clouds, affright the demons, and call the people." 
This is dated 1634. Another bell in that part of France declares, ^' It 
is I who dissipate the thunders" (Ego sum qui dissipo tonUrua),X 

Another, in one of the forest cantons of Switzerland, bears a dog- 
gerel couplet, which may be thus translated : 

" On the devil my spite I'll vent, 
And, God helping, bad weather prevent." • 

Very common were inscriptions embodying this doctrine in sonorous 
Latin. 

In accordance with this doctrine, there grew up a ritual for the 
consecration of bells. Knollys, in his translation of the quaint old 
chronicler Sleidan, gives us the usage in the simple English of the 
middle of the sixteenth century : 

^^ In lyke sorte [as churches] are the belles used. And first, forsouth, 
they must hange so, as the Byshop may goe round about them. 
Whiche after he hath sayde certen Psalmes, he consecrateth water and 
salte, and mingleth them together, wherwith he washeth the belle 
diligently both within and without, after wypeth it drie, and with 
holy oyle draweth in it the signe of the crosse, and prayeth God, that 
whan they shall rynge or sounde that bell, all the disceiptes of the 
devyll may vanyshe away, hayle, thondryng, lightening, wyndes, and 
tempestes, and all untemperate weathers may be aswaged. Whan he 
hath wipte out the crosse of oyle wyth a linen cloth, he maketh seven 
other crosses in the same, and within one only. After saying certen 
Psalmes, he taketh a payre of sensours and senseth the bel within, and 

* Such is the current statement (see, e. g., Higgins's ^ Anacalypsis/' ii, 70), but I am 
unable to find satisfactory record of this bull. Platina relates only (** Vitse Pontif ." s. t. 
John XIII) that this pope stood sponsor for a bell of St Peter's. 

f These illustrations, with others equally striking, may be found in Meyer, ** Der 
Aberglaube des Mittelalters,'' 186, 186. 

X For these two instances and many more, see Germain, *' Andennes cloches lor- 
ralnes" (Nancy, 1886), pp. 23, 27. 

* ** An dem Tiifel will ich mich ri&chcn, 

Mit der hilf gotz alle bosen wetter zerbrechen.** 

(See Meyer, as above.) 
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prajeth God to sende it good lucke. In many places they make a 
great dyner, and kepe a feast as it vere at a solemne wedding." * 

These bell baptisms became matters of great importancct Popes, 
kings, and prelates were proud to stand as sponsors. During the 
French Revolution, four of the bells at the Cathedral of Versailles 
were destroyed ; and on the 6th of January, 1824, four new ones 
were baptized, the Voltairian, King Louis XVIII, and the pious 
Duchess d'Angoul^me standing as sponsors. 

In some of these ceremonies, zeal appears to have outrun knowl- 
edge, and one of Luther's stories, at the expense of the older Church, 
was that certain authorities thus christened a bell ^^ Hosanna," suppos- 
ing that to be the name of a woman. 

To add to the efficacy of such baptisms, water was sometimes 
brought from the river Jordan.f 

The prayers used at bell baptisms fully recognize this doctrine ; 
the ritual of Paris embraces the petition that " whensoever this bell 
fihali sound, it shall drive away the malign influences of the assailing 
spirits, the horror of their apparitions, the rush of whirlwinds, the 
stroke of lightning, the harm of thunder, the disasters of storms, and 
all the spirits of the tempest."! Another prayer begs that "the 
sound of this bell may put to flight the fiery darts of the enemy of 
men " ; * and others vary the form but not the substance of this pe- 
tition. The great Jesuit theologian, Bellarmin, did indeed try to deny 
the reality of this baptism ; but this can only be regarded as a piece 
of casuistry suited to Protestant hardness of heart, or as strategy in 
the warfare against heretics. 

Forms of baptism were laid down in various manuals sanctioned 
directly by papal authority, and sacramental efficacy was everywhere 
taken for granted.) The development of this idea in the older Church 
was too strong to be resisted ; ^ but, as a rule, the Protestant theolo- 

* SIeidan*B *' Commentaries/* English translation, as above, fol. 884 (lib. xxi, sub 
anno 1649). 

f See 3f ontanuB, as aboye, who cites Beck, ^* Lutherthum vor Luthero,** p. 294, for the 
statement that many bells were carried to the Jordan by pilgrims for this purpose. 
X See Arago, "(Euvres" (Paris, 186^), vol. iv, p. 822. 

* Arago, as above. 

I As has often been pointed out, the ceremony was in all its details — even to the 
sponsors, the wrappino; a garment about the baptized, the baptismal fee, the feast — pre- 
cisely the same as when a child was baptized. Magius, who is no skeptic, relates, from 
his own experience, an instance of this sort, where a certain bishop stood sponsor for two 
bells, giving them both his own name — William (see his ** De Tintinnabulis," xiv). 

^ And no wonder, when the oracle of the Church, Thomas Aquinas, expressly pro- 
nounced church-bells, ** provided they have been duly consecrated and baptized,'* the 
foremost means of *' frustrating the atmospheric mischiefs of the devil,** and likened 
steeples in which bells are ringing to a hen brooding her chickens, ** for the tones of the 
oonsecrated metal repel the demons and avert storm and lightning ** ; when pre>Ref orma- 
tion preadiers of such universal currency as Joannes Herolt could declare, " Bells, as 
all agree, are baptized with the result that they are secure from the power of Satan, 
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gians of the Reformation, while admitting that storms were caused 
by Satan and his legions, opposed the baptism of bells, and denied 
the theory of their influence in dispersing storms.* Luther, while 
never doubting that troublesome meteorological phenomena were 
caused by devils, regarded with contempt the idea that the demons 
were so childish as to be scared by the clang of bells ; his theory 
of diabolic power made them altogether too powerful to be afPected 
by means so trivial. The great English reformers, while also ac- 
cepting very generally the theory of diabolic interference in storms, 
reproved strongly the baptizing of bells, as the perversion of a sacra* 
ment, and involving blasphemy. Bishop Hooper declared reliance 
upon bells to drive away tempests, futile ; f Bishop Pilkington, while 
arguing that tempests are direct instruments of God's wrath, is very 
severe against using ^' unlawful means," and among these he names 
"the hallowed bell "; J and these opinions were very generally shared 
by the leading English clergy. * 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century the Elector of Saxony 
strictly forbade the ringing of bells against storms, urging penance 
and prayer instead ; \ but the custom was not so easily driven out of 
the Protestant Church, and in some quarters was developed a Protest- 
ant theory of a rationalistic sort — ascribing the good effects of bell- 
ringing in storms to the calling together of the devout for prayer or to 
the suggestion of prayers during storms at night.'^ As late as the 
end of the seventeenth century we find the bells of Protestant churches 
in Northern Germany rung for the dispelling of tempests.^) In Cath- 
olic Austria this bell-ringing seems to have become a nuisance in the 
last century, for the Emperor Joseph II found it necessary to issue an 
edict against it ; but this doctrine had gained too large headway to 
be arrested by argument or edict, and the bells may be heard ring- 
ing during storms to this day in various remote districts in Europe. 

For this was no mere superficial view. It was really part of a deep 

terrify the demons, compel the powers " ; and when a canonist like Durandus explained 
the purpose of the rite to be, that ^ the demons hearing the trumpets of the Eternal 
King, to wit, the bells, may flee in terror, and may cease from the stirring up of tem- 
pests.'* (See Herolt, " Sermones Biscipuli,*' zvil, and Durandus, ** De ritibus ecolesise,'* 
il, 12.) (I owe the first of these citations to Rydberg, and the others to Montanus.) 

* The baptism of bells was, indeed, one of the express complaints of the Gennan 
Protestant princes at the Reformation. See their " Graram. Cent. German. Gray./' 51. 

t Sec his "Early Writings," 197 (in "Parker Society Publications"), 
i See his "Works," 177 (in "Parker Society Publications"). 

* E. g., by Tyndale, Bishop Ridley, Archbishop Sandys, Becon, Calfhill, Rogers. It 
is to be noted that all these speak of the rite as " baptism." 

I See Peuchen, " Disp. circa tempestatcs," Jena, 1697. 

^ See, e. g., the " Condones Selects " of Superintendent Conrad Bieterich (cited by 
Peuchen, " Disp. circa tempestates "). 

^ See Schwimmer, " Physicalische Luftfragcn," 1692 (cited by Peuchen, as above). 
He pictures the whole population of a Thuringian district flocking to the churches on the 
approach of a storm. 
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theological correDt steadily developed through the middle ages, the 
f andamental idea of the vhole being the evident influence of the bells 
upon the "power of the air" ; and it is perhaps worth our while to 
go back a little and glance over the growth of this deeper current in 
modem times. Having grown steadily through the middle ages, it 
appeared in full strength at the Reformation period ; and in the six- 
teenth century Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsala and Primate of 
Sweden, in his great work on the northern nations, declares it a well- 
established fact that cities and harvests may be saved from lightning 
by the ringing of bells and the burning of consecrated incense, accom- 
panied by prayers ; and he cautions his readers that the workings of 
the thunderbolt are rather to be marveled at than inquired into.* Even 
as late as 1673 the Franciscan professor Lealus, in Italy, in a school- 
book which was received with great applause in his region, taught 
unhesitatingly the agency of demons in storms, and the power of 
bells over them, as well as the portentousness of comets and the 
movement of the heavens by angels. He dwells especially, too, upon 
the perfect protection afforded by the waxen Agnus Dei. How strong 
this current was, and how diflicult even for philosophical minds to op- 
pose, is shown by the fact that both Descartes f and Francis Bacon 
speak of it with respect, Bacon admitting the fact, and suggesting 
very mildly that the bells may accomplish this purpose by the concus- 
sion of the air.J 

But no such moderate doctrine sufficed, and the renowned Bishop 
Binsfeld, of Treves, in his great treatise on the credibility of the 
confessions of witches, gave an entire chapter to the effect of bells 
in calming atmospheric disturbances. Basing his general doctrine 
upon the first chapter of Job and the second chapter of Ephesians, 
he insisted on the reality of diabolic agency in storms ; and then, by 
theological reasoning, corroborated by the statements extorted in the 
torture-chamber, he showed the efficacy of bells in putting the hellish 
legions to flight.* This continued, therefore, an accepted tenet, de- 
veloped in every nation, and coming to its climax near the end of the 
seventeenth century. At that period — ^the period of Isaac Newton — 
Father Augustine de Angelis, rector of the Clementine College at 
Rome, published under the highest church authority his lectures upon 
meteorology. Coming from the center of Catholic Christendom, at 
so late a period, they are very important as indicating what had been 
developed under the influence of theology during nearly seventeen 
hundred years. This learned head of a great college at the heart of 
Christendom taught that " the surest remedy against thunder is that 

* See OlauB Magnus, " De gentibus flcptentrionalibus *' (Rome, 1655), lib. i, c. 12, 13. 
f See hii "SjrWa Sylvarum,** cent ii, p. 108 (cited by Montanus, as above). 

t See his *< Natural History,** ii, cent. 2, 127. In his ''Historia Ventorum** heagidn 
ftllodes to the belief, and without comment. 

• See Binsfeld, ** De Confessionibus Malef." (pp. 808-314, of edition of 1623). 
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which our Holy Mother the Church practices, namely, the ringing of 
bells when a thunderbolt impends : thence follows a twofold effect, phys- 
ical and moral — a physical, because the sound variously disturbs and 
agitates the air, and by agitation disperses the hot exhalations and 
dispels the thunder ; but the moral effect is the more certain, because 
by the sound the faithful are stirred to pour forth their prayers, by 
which they win from God the turning away of the thunderbolt." * 
Here we see in this branch of thought, as in so many others, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, the dawn of rationalism. Father 
De Angelis now keeps demoniacal influence in the background. Lit- 
tle, indeed, is said of the efficiency of bells in putting to flight the 
legions of Satan : the wise professor is evidently preparing for that 
inevitable compromise which we see in the history of every science 
when it is clear that it can no longer be suppressed by ecclesiastical f ul- 
minations. 

But, while this apparently harmless doctrine regarding modes of 
dealing with the powers of the air was developed, there were evolved 
another theory and a series of practices sanctioned by the Church, 
which must forever be considered as among the fearful calamities in 
human history. Indeed, few errors have ever cost so much shedding 
of innocent blood over such wide territory and during so many gen- 
erations. Out of the old doctrine — pagan and Christian — of evil 
agency in atmospheric phenomena, was evolved the belief that cer- 
tain men, women, and children had secured infernal aid to produce 
whirlwinds, frosts, floods, and the like. 

As early as the ninth century one great churchman, Agobard, 
Archbishop of Lyons, struck a heavy blow at this superstition. His 
work, " Against the Absurd Opinion of the Vulgar touching Hail and 
Thunder," shows him to have been one of the most devoted apostles 
of right reason whom human history has known. By argument and 
ridicule, and at times by a lofty eloquence, he attempted to breast 
this tide. One passage is of historical signiflcance. He declares : 
" The wretched world lies now under the tyranny of foolishness ; 
things are believed by Christians of such absurdity as no one ever 
could aforetime induce the heathen to believe." f 

All in vain; the tide of superstition continued to roll on ; great 
theologians developed it and ecclesiastics favored it ; until as we near 
the end of the mediaeval period the infallible voice of Rome is heard 
accepting it, and clinching this belief into the mind of Christianity. 
For, in 1437, Pope Eugene IV, by virtue of the teaching power con- 
ferred on him by the Almighty, and under the divine guarantee 

* See De Angelia, ** Lectiones Meteorol.," 76. 

f For a very interesting statement of Agobard's position and work, with citations from 
his ** Liber contra insulsani vulgi opinionem de grandine et tonitniis,'* see Poole, *' Illus- 
trations of the Ilistorj of Mediseval Thought,'* 40, et aeq. The works of Agobard may 
be found in vol. civ of Migne's ** Patroi. Lat.'* 
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Against any possible error, issaed a ball exhorting the inquisitors of 
heresy and witchcraft to use greater diligence against the human 
agents of the Prince of Darkness^ and especially against those who 
have the power to produce bad weather. In 1445 Pope Eugene re- 
turned again to the charge, and again issued instructions and com- 
mands infallibly committing the Church to the doctrine.* But a 
greater than Eugene followed and stamped the idea yet more deeply 
into the mind of the Church. On the 7th of December, 1484, Pope 
Innocent VIII sent forth his bull ^' Summis Desiderantes.^^ Of all 
documents ever issued from Rome, imperial or papal, this has doubt- 
less, first and last, cost the greatest shedding of innocent blood. Yet 
no document was ever more clearly dictated by conscience. Inspired 
by the scriptural command, '^ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live," 
Pope Innocent exhorted the clergy of Germany to leave no means un- 
tried to detect sorcerers, and especially those who by evil weather 
destroy vineyards, gardens, meadows, and growing crops.f These 
precepts were based upon various texts of Scripture, especially upon 
the famous statement in the book of Job ; and, to carry them out, 
witch-finding inquisitors were authorized by the Pope to scour Europe, 
especially Germany, and a manual was prepared for their use, the 
'^ Witch-Hammer," Malleus MaJeficarum. In this manual, which 
was revered for centuries, both in Catholic and Protestant countries, 
as almost divinely inspired, the doctrine of Satanic agency in atmos^ 
pheric phenomena was further developed, and various means of de* 
tecting and punishing it were dwelt upon^ 

With the application of torture to thousands of women, in accord 
ance with the precepts laid down in this work, it was not difficult to 
extract masses of proof for this " sacred theory " of meteorology. The 
poor creatures, writhing on the rack, held in horror by those who had 
been nearest and dearest to them, anxious only for death to relieve 
their sufferings, confessed to anything and everything that would 
satisfy the inquisitors and judges. All that was needed was that the 
inquisitors should ask leading questions* and suggest satisfactory 
answers: the prisoners, to shorten the torture, were sure sooner or later 
to give the answer required, even though they knew that this would 

* See Rajnaldus, *' Annalos EccL,*' 1487, 1446. 

f The Latin text of the bull may be found in the Mdllcua about to be described, in 
Binsfeld's ** De Confessionlbufi,'* dted below, or in RoBkoff^s " Geschichte des Teufela " 
(Leipsic, 1869), i, 222-226. 

X There ia, so far as I know, no good analysis, in any English book, of the con- 
tents of the *' Witch-Hammer '* ; but such may be found in RoskofTs *' Geschichte des 
Teufels,** or in Soldan^s ** Geschichte der Hexenprozesse." Its first dated edition is that 
of 1489. It was, happily, never translated into any modem tongue. 

* For still extant lists of such questions, see the ** Zcitschrift f iir deutschen Cultur- 
gesdilchte ** for 1868, pp. 622-628, or Diefenbach, ^* Der Hexenwahn in Deut^chland,** 
pp. 16-17. Father Vincent of Berg (in his " Enchiridium ") gives a similar list for use 
by priests in the confession of the accused. 
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send tbem to the stake or scaffold. Under the doctrine of ^' excepted 
cases," there was no limit to torture for persons accused of heresy 
or witchcraft ; even the safeguards which the old pagan world had 
imposed upon torture were thus thrown down, and the prisoner must 
confess. 

The theological literature of the middle ages was thus enriched 
with numberless statements regarding modes of Satanic influence on the 
weather. Pathetic, indeed, are the records ; and none more so than the 
confessions of these poor creatures, chiefly women and children, during 
hundreds of years, as to their manner of raising hailstorms and tem- 
pests. Such confessions, by tens of thousands, are still to be found in 
the judicial records of Germany, and indeed of all Europe. Typical 
among these " facts " thus revealed is one on which great stress was 
laid during ages, and for which the world was first indebted to one of 
these poor women. Crazed by the agony of torture, she declared that, 
returning with a demon through the air from the witches' sabbath, 
she was dropped upon the earth in the confusion which resulted among 
the hellish legions when they heard the bells sounding the Ave 
Maria. It is sad to note that, after a confession so valuable to sacred 
science, the poor woman was condemned to the flames. This revela- 
tion speedily ripened the belief that, whatever might be going on at 
the witches' sabbath — ^no matter how triumphant Satan might be — at 
the moment of sounding the consecrated bells the Satanic power was 
paralyzed. This theory once started, proofs came in to support it, 
during a hundred years, from the torture-chambers in all parts of 
Europe. Throughout the later middle ages the Dominicans had been 
the main agents in extorting and promulgating these revelations, but 
in the centuries following the Reformation the Jesuits devoted them- 
selves with even more keenness and vigor to the same task.* Some 
curious questions incidentally arose. It was mooted among the ortho- 
dox authorities whether the damage done by storms should or should 
not be assessed upon the property of convicted witches : the theolo- 
gians inclined decidedly to the affirmative ; the jurists, on the whole, 
to the negative. 

But, in spite of these tortures, lightning and tempests continued, 
and great men arose in the Church throughout Europe in every genera- 
tion to point out new cruelties for the discovery of ** weather-makers," 
and new methods for bringing their machinations to naught. Here 
and there, indeed, a thinker endeavored to modify or oppose this view. 
Early in the sixteenth century Paracelsus called attention to the re- 
verberation of cannon as explaining the rolling of thunder,f but he 
was confronted by one of the greatest men of his time. Jean Bodin, 
as superstitious in natural as he was rational in political science, made 

* For proofs of this, see not only the histories of witchcraft, but also the ** Annua 
litterae *' of the Jesuits themselves, pamm, 

f Sec the citation from him in Fromond's '* Mcteorologica," lib. iii, c 9. 
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sport of this scientific theory, and declared thunder to be ''a flaming 
exhalation set in motion by evil spirits, and hurled downward with a 
great crash and a horrible smell of sulphur." * In support of this 
view, he dwells upon the confessions of tortured witches, upon the 
acknowledged agency of demons in the willV-the wisp, and specially 
upon the passage in the 104th Psalm, " Who maketh his angels spir- 
its, his ministers a flaming fire." f To resist such powerful arguments 
by such powerful men was dangerous indeed. In 1513, Pomponatius, 
professor at Padua, published a volume of '' Doubts as to the Fourth 
Book of Aristotle's Meteorologica," X and also dared to question this 
power of devils ; but he soon found it advisable to explain that, while 
as a philosopher he might doubt, yet as a Christian he of course be- 
lieved everything taught by Mother Church — devils and all — and 
BO escaped the fate of several others who dared to question the agency 
of witches in atmospheric and other disturbances. Before the end 
of the sixteenth century, Cornelius Loos, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Treves, daring to express similar doubts, was seized by the In- 
quisition, forced to recant, and banished. Just a century later the 
Protestant divine, Balthasar Bekker, in Holland, who ventured not 
only to question the devil's power over the weather, but to deny his 
bodily existence altogether, was solemnly tried by the synod of his 
church, and expelled from his pulpit, while his views were condemned 
as heresy, and overwhelmed with a flood of refutations whose mere 
catalogue would fill pages ; and these cases were but typical of many. 

The great upholders of the orthodox view retained full possession of 
the field. Famous among these was Bishop Binsfeld, of Treves, who, 
toward the end of the sixteenth century, wrote a book to prove that 
everything confessed by the witches under torture, especially the rais- 
ing of storms and the general controlling of the weather, was worthy 
of belief ; and this book became throughout Europe a standard au- 
thority, both among Catholics and Protestants.* Even more inflexible 
was Remigius, criminal judge in Lorraine. On the title-page of his 
manual | he boasts that within fifteen years he had sent nine hundred 
persons to death for this imaginary crime. 

Protestantism fell into the superstition as fully as Catholicism. In 

* He adds : **Id certissimain dssmoDis pnesentiam eignificat : nam ubicunque dsDmones 
cam hominibuB nefaria socictatis fide copulantur, foedissimum semper rclinquunt sulphuris 
odorem, quod sortilcgi ssepissime experiuntur et oonfitentur.*' 

t See Bodin's '* Unlveras Naturae Theatrum " (Frankfort, 1697), pp. 208-211. 

X The first edition of this book, which was the earliest of Pomponatius's writings, Is 
ezcesslTelj rare ; but it was reprinted at Venice just a half-century later. It is m his 
De ineaniatiowibw^ however, that he speaks especially of devils. As to Pomponatius, sec 
Creighton*8 ^ History of the Papacy during the Reformation," and an excellent essay in 
Franck's ** Koralistefl et Philosophes.** 

* It bore the title of ** Tractatus de confessionibus maleficorum et sagarum." First 
published at Treyes in 1689, it appeared subsequently four times in the original Latin, as 
well as in two distinct (German translations, and in a French one. 

I '* Dcemonolatrcia,'* first printed i\t Lyons in 1696. 
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Germany, during the century following the Reformation, the great 
Saxon jurist, Benedict Carpzov, distinguished himself by his skill in 
demonstrating the reality of the crime from Scripture, and by his cru- 
elty in detecting and punishing it by torture. 

Typical as to the attitude of Scotch and English Protestants, was 
the theory and practice of King James I, ^' the crowned Solomon," 
himself the author of a book on demonology. James had married 
the Princess of Denmark, and the ship which bore her to the British 
shores encountered tempests. Skillful use of unlimited torture soon 
brought the causes to light. A Doctor Fian, while his legs were 
crushed in the "boots" and wedges driven under his finger-nails, con- 
fessed that several hundred witches had gone to sea in a sieve from 
the port of Leith, and had raised storms and tempests to drive back 
the king*s bride.* Still later, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, we see a typical example of the same superstition in England 
in the case of Meric Casaubon, Doctor of Divinity and an ecclesiastic 
in high position at Canterbury. He declared fully for the doctrine 
that witches raise storms, citing the foremost ecclesiastical authorities.f 

In America, the great weight of the elder Mather was thrown 
on the same side.| But, in spite of all these great authorities, in 
every land, and in spite of such summary punishments as those of 
Loos and Bekker, scientific thought was developed ; and, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, this vast growth of superstition began to 
wither and droop. Bayle in France, Calef in New England, and 
Thomasius in Germany, did much to create an intellectual and moral 
atmosphere fatal to it. Torture being abolished, " weather-makers " 
no longer confessed ; and the fundamental proofs in which the system 
was rooted were evidently slipping away. Even the great theologian 

* The best accounts of James's share in the extortion of these confessions may be 
found in the collection of ** Curious Tracts " published at Edinburgh in 1820. (See also 
King James's own " Demonologie," and Pitcaim's ^* Criminal Trials of Scotland," toL i, 
part ii, pp. 218-223.) 

f See his " Credulity and Incredulity m Things Natural," pp. 66, 67. 

X Thus, in his sermons (already cited) on " The Voice of God in Stormy Winds " (Bos- 
ton, 1704), he says: ** When there are great Tempests, the Angels oftentimes have an 
hand therein. . . . Yea, and sometimes, by Divine Permission, Evil Angels have a Hand 
in such Storms and Tempests as are very hurtful to Men on the Earth." Tet, " for the 
most part, such Storms are sent by the Providence of God as a Sign of His Displeasure 
for the Sins of Men," and sometimes ^* as Prognosticks and terrible Warnings of Great 
Judgments not far off." And thus from the height of his erudition he rebukes the timid 
voice of scientific skepticism : *^ There are some who would be esteemed the Wits of the 
World, that ridicule those as Superstitious and Weak Persons, which look upon Dreadful 
Tempests as Prodromous {tui\ of other Judgments. Nevertheless, the most Learned and 
Judicious Writers, not only of the Gentiles, but amongst Christians, have Embraced such 
a Persuasion ; their Sentiments therein being Confirmed by the Experience of many 
Ages." For another curious turn given to this theory, with reference to sanitary sci- 
ence, see Deodat Lawson's famous sermon at Salem, in 1692, on "Christ's fidelity a 
Shield against Satan's Malignity" (p. 21 of the second edition). 
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Fromnndusy at the University of Lonyaiiiy the oracle of his age, who 
had demonstrated the futility of the Copemican theory, now tends 
toward the inevitably attempt at compromise, and declares that devils, 
thongh ofUny are not altoaf/s^ or even ** for the most part," the causes 
of thunder.* And the learned Jesuit, Caspar Schott, whose *^ Physica 
Curiosa** was one of the most popular books of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, ventures only the same mild statement, f But even such a con- 
cession by so great champions of orthodoxy did not prevent frantic 
efforts in various quarters to bring the world back under the old 
dogma, and, as late as 1743, we find a manual by Father Vincent of 
Berg,| in which the superstition is taught to its fullest extent, issued 
for the use of priests, under the express sanction of the theological 
professors of the University of Cologne. 

It was hardly out of press, when there came a death-blow to the 
whole theory. In 1752 Franklin made his experiments with the kite 
on the banks of the Schuylkill ; and, at the moment when he drew the 
electric spark from the cloud, the whole tremendous fabric of theologi- 
cal meteorology reared by the Fathers, the Popes, the mediaeval Doc- 
tors, and the long line of great theologians, Catholic and Protestant, 
collapsed ; the ^^ Prince of the power of the air " tumbled from his 
seat ; the great doctrine which had so long afflicted the earth was 
prostrated forever. 

The experiment of Franklin was repeated in various parts of Eu- 
rope, but, at first, the Church seemed careful to take no notice of it. 
The old church formulas against the powers of the air were still 
used, but the theological theory, especially in the Protestant Church, 
began to grow milder. Four years after Franklin's discovery Pastor 
Karl Koken, member of the Consistory and official preacher to the City 
Council of Hildesheim, was moved by a great hailstorm to preach and 
publish a sermon on " The Revelation of God in Weather." * Of 
^Hhe prince of the power of the air" he says nothing — the whole 
theory of diabolical agency is thrown overboard altogether ; his whole 
attempt is to save the older and more harmless theory, that the storm 
is the voice of Gk>d. He insists that, since Christ told Nicodemus that 
men ** know not whence the wind cometh," it can not be of mere natural 
origin, but b sent directly by God himself, as David intimates in the 
Psalm, ** out of Hb secret places." As to the hailstorm, he lays great 
stress upon the plague of hail sent by the Almighty upon Egypt, and 

* See Framimdiu'i ^ Meteorologica ** (London, 1666) lib. iii, c. 9, and Hb. ii, c. 8. 
f See Scbott'i **Phj8ica Curiosa*' (edition of Warzburg, 1667), p. 1249. 

X His '* JBnofairidiiini quadripartitum '* (Ck}logne, 1748). Besides benedictions and ex* 
Ofdsms for all emergencies, it contains full directions for the manufacture of the Apnut 
JM, and of another sacred panacea called ** Heiligthum," not less effective against eril 
powers, giTes formnte to be worn for protection against the deyil, suggests a list of 
rigns bj which diabolical possession may be infallibly recognised, and prescribes the 
qoestions to be asked by priests in the examination of witches. 

• *«Die Offenbamng Gottes in Wetter" (HUdesheim, 1766). 
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clinches all by insisting that God showed at Mount Sinai his purpose 
to startle the body before impressing the conscience. 

While the theory of diabolical agency in storms was thus drooping 
and dying, very shrewd efforts were made at compromise, such as we 
always see in the history of every science when its victory is fully in 
sight. The first of these attempts we have already noted in the effort 
to explain the efficacy of bells in storms by their simple use in stirring 
the faithful to prayer, and in the concession made by sundry theolo- 
gians, and even by the great Lord Bacon himself, that church-bells 
might, under the sanction of Providence, disperse storms by agitating 
the air. This gained ground somewhat, though it was resisted by one 
eminent church authority, who answered shrewdly that, in that case, 
cannon would be even more pious instruments.* Still another argu- 
ment used in trying to save this part of the theological theory was 
that the bells were consecrated instruments for this purpose, '^ like the 
horns at whose blowing the walls of Jericho fell.^ 

But these compromises were of little avail. In 1766 Father Ster- 
zinger attacked the very groundwork of the whole diabolic theory. 
He was, of course, bitterly assailed, insulted, and hated ; but the Church 
thought it best not to condemn him. More and more, the '^ Prince of the 
power of the air '' retreated before the lightning-rod of Franklin. The 
older Church, while clinging to the old theory theoretically, was finally 
obliged to confess the supremacy of Franklin's theory practically ; for 
his lightning-rod did what exorcisms, and holy water, and processions, 
and the Agnus Dei, and the ringing of church-belb, and the rack, 
and the burning of witches, had failed to do. This was clearly seen, 
even by the poorest peasants in Eastern France, when they observed 
that the grand spire of Strasburg Cathedral, which neither the sacred- 
ness of the place, nor the bells within it, nor the holy water and relics 
beneath it, could protect from frequent injuries by lightning, was 
once and for all protected by Franklin's rod. Then came into the 
minds of multitudes the answer to the question which had exercised 
for ages the leading theological ininds of Europe, namely, "Why 
should thrf Almighty strike his own consecrated temples, or suffer Satan 
to strike them ? " 

Yet even this practical solution of the great question was not re- 
ceived without opposition. The first lightning-conductor upon a church 
in England was not put up until 1762, ten years after Franklin's dis- 
covery. The spire of Saint Bride's Church in London was greatly in- 
jured by lightning in 1750, and in 1764 a storm so wrecked its masonry 
that it had to be mainly rebuilt ; yet for years after this the authorities 
refused to attach a lightning-rod! f The Protestant Cathedral of Saint 
Paul's in London was not protected until sixteen years after Franklin's 
discovery, and the tower of the great Protestant church at Hamburg 

♦ See Or«»tjk^r»s **De Benedictionibus," lib. li, c. 46. 
t See Prieatley, ** History of Electricity," p. 407. 
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not nntil % year later stilL As late as 1788 it was declared in Grennany, 
on excellent authority, that within a space of thirty -three years nearly 
four hundred towers had heen damaged, and one hundred and twenty 
bell-ringers killed. 

In Roman Catholic countries a similar prejudice was shown, and 
its cost at times was heavy. In Austria the church of Rosenberg, 
in the mountains of Carinthia, was struck so frequently, and with such 
loss of life, that the peasants feared at last to attend service. Three 
times was the spire rebuilt, and it was not until 1778 — twenty-six 
years after Franklin's discovery — ^that the authorities permitted a rod 
to be attached. Then all trouble ceased. 

Typical in Italy was the tower of Saint Mark's at Venice. In spite 
of the angel at its summit and the bells consecrated to ward off the 
powers of the air, and the relics in the cathedral hard by, and the 
processions in the adjacent piazza, the tower was frequently injured 
and even ruined by lightning. In 1388 it was badly shattered ; in 
1417, and i^ain in 1480, the wooden spire surmounting it was utterly 
consumed ; it was again greatly injured in 1548, 1565, 1653, and in 
1745 was struck so powerfully that the whole tower, which had been 
rebuilt of stone and brick, was shattered in thirty-seven places. Al- 
though the invention of Franklin had been introduced into Italy by the 
physicist Becoaria, the tower of Saint Mark's still went unprotected, 
and was again badly struck in 1761 and 1762 ; and not until 1766 — 
fourteen years after Franklin's discovery — ^was a lightning-rod placed 
upon it : and it has never been struck since. 

So, too, though the beautiful tower of the Cathedral of Siena, pro- 
tected by all possible theological means, had been struck again and 
again, much opposition was shown to placing upon it what was gen- 
erally known as " the heretical rod " ; but the tower was at last pro- 
tected by Franklin's invention, and in 1777, though a very heavy bolt 
passed down the rod, the church received not the slightest injury. 
This served to reconcile theology and science, so far as that city was 
concerned ; but the case which did most to convert the Italian theolo- 
gians to the scientific view was that of the church of Saint-Nazaire at 
Brescia. The Republic of Venice had stored in the vaults of this 
church over two hundred thousand pounds of powder. In 1767 — sev- 
enteen years after Franklin's discovery — no rod having been placed 
upon it; it was struck by lightning, the powder in the vaults was ex- 
ploded, one sixth of the entire city destroyed, and over three thousand 
lives lost.^ 

Such examples as these, in all parts of Europe, had their effect. 
The formulas for conjuring off storms, and for consecrating bells to 
ward off lightning and tempests, and for putting to flight the powers 
of the air, were still allowed to stand in the liturgies ; but the 
lightning-rod, the barometer, and the thermometer, carried the day. 

* See article on ** Lightning " in the " Edinburgh Review " for October, \%4\. 
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A noble line of investigators succeeding Franklin completed his vic- 
tory. The traveler in remote districts of Europe still bears the 
church-bells ringing during tempests ; the Polish or Italian peasant is 
still persuaded to pay fees for sounding bells to keep off hailstorms ; 
but the universal tendency favors more and more the use of the light- 
ning-rod, and of the insurance-offices where men can be relieved of the 
ruinous results of meteorological disturbances in accordance with the 
scientific laws of average, based upon the ascertained recurrence of 
storms. So, too, though many a poor seaman trusts to his charm that 
has been bathed in holy water, or that has touched some relic, the 
tendency among mariners is to value more and more those warnings 
which are sent far and wide each day over the earth and under the 
sea by the electric wires in accordance with laws ascertained by obser- 
vation. 

Yet, even in our own time, attempts to revive the old theological 
doctrine of meteorology have not been wanting. Two of these, one 
in a Roman Catholic and another in a Protestant country, will serve 
as types of many, to show how completely scientific truth has satu- 
rated and permeated minds supposed to be entirely surrendered to 
the theological view. 

The Island of Saint Honorat, just off the southern coast of France, 
is deservedly one of the places most venerated in Christendom. The 
monastery of L^rins, founded there in the fourth century, became 
a mother of similar institutions in Western Europe, and a center of 
religious teaching for the Christian world. In its atmosphere, legends 
and myths grew in beauty and luxuriance. Here, as the chroniclers 
tell us, at the touch of Saint Honorat,^ burst forth a stream of living 
water, which a recent historian of the monastery declares a greater 
miracle than that of Moses ; here he destroyed, with a touch of his 
staff, the reptiles which infested the island, and then forced the sea to 
wash away their foul remains. Here, to please his sister, Sainte-Mar- 
guerite, a cherry-tree burst into full bloom every month ; here be 
threw his cloak upon the waters and it became a raft, which bore him 
safely to visit the neighboring island ; here. Saint Patrick received 
from Saint Just the staff with which he imitated Saint Honorat by 
driving all reptiles from Ireland. 

Pillaged by Saracens and pirates, the island was made all the 
more precious by the blood of Christian martyrs. Popes and kings 
made pilgrimages to it ; saints, confessors, and bishops went forth from 
it into all Europe ; in one of its cells, Saint Vincent of L^rins wrote 
that famous definition of pure religion* which, for nearly fifteen hun- 
dred years, has virtually superseded that of Saint James. Naturally, 
the monastery became most illustrious, and its seat '^ the Mediterra- 
nean Isle of Saints." 

* That '* religion ii that which is received alirays, eTeryirhere, and by all*^ {fen^p^r^ 
Mquif ab omnibuM), 
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But, toward the close of the last century, its inmates having become 
slothful and cormpt, it was dismantled, all save a small portion torn 
down, and the island became the property, first of impiety, embodied 
in a French actress, and finally of heresy, embodied in an English 
clergyman. 

BoQght back for the Church by the Bishop of Fr^jos in 1860, there 
was little reyival of life for twelve years, llien came the reaction, 
religions and political, after the hnmiliation of France and the Vatican 
by Germany ; and of this reaction the monastery of Saint Honorat was 
made one of the most striking oatward and visible signs. Pius IX 
interested himself directly in it, called into it a body of Cistercian 
monks, and it became the chief seat of their order in France. To re- 
store its sacredness the strict system of La Trappe was established — 
labor, silence, meditation on death. The word thus given from Rome 
was seconded in France by cardinals, archbishops, and all churchmen 
especially anxious for promotion in this world or salvation in the 
next. Worn-out dukes and duchesses of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main united in this enterprise of pious reaction with the frivolous 
youngsters, the peUU crevis, who haunt the purlieus of Notre Dame 
de Lorette. The great church of the monastery was handsomely 
rebuilt and a multitude of altars erected ; and beautiful frescoes and 
stained windows came from the leaders of the recation. The whole 
effect was, perhaps, somewhat too theatrical and thin, but it showed 
none the less earnestness in making the old ** Isle of Saints '^ a protest 
against the hated modem world. 

As if to bid defiance still further to modem liberalism, great store 
of relics was sent in — among these, pieces of the true cross, of the white 
and purple robes, of the crown of thorns, sponge, lance, and winding- 
sheet of Christ — the hair, robe, veil, and girdle of the Blessed Virgin — 
relics of Saint John the Baptist, Saint Joseph, Saint Mary Magdalene, 
Saint Paul, Saint Bamabas, the four Evangelists, and a multitude of 
other saints ; so many that the bare mention of these treasures re- 
quires twenty-four distinct heads in the official catalogue recently 
published at the monastery. Besides all this — ^what was considered 
even more powerful in warding off harm from the revived monastery 
— the bodies of Christian martyrs were brought from the Roman 
catacombs and laid beneath the altars.* 

All was thus conformed to the mediaeval view ; nothing was to be 
left which could remind one of the nineteenth century ; the *^ ages of 
faith " were to be restored in their simplicity. Pope Leo .XIII com- 
mended to the brethren the writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas, as 
their one great object of study ; and works published at the monas- 
tery dwelt upon the miracles of Saint Honorat as the most precious 
refutation of modem science. 

* See the ** Gaide des Yisltean i Urins,'* published at the moDastery in 1880, p. 204 ; 
also the ** Hiatoire de L^rinB,** mentioned below. 
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High in the oiipola, above the altars and relicB, were placed the 
bells. Sent by pious donors, they were solemnly baptized and con- 
secrated in 1871, four bishops officiating, a multitude of the faithful 
being present from all parts of £urope, and the sponsors of the great 
tenor bell being the Bourbon claimant to the ducal throne of Parma 
and his duchess. The good bishop who baptized the bells consecrated 
them with a formula announcing their efficacy in driving away the 
*^ prince of the power of the air," and the lightning and tempests he 
provokes. 

And then, above all, at the summit of the central spire, high above 
relics, altars, and bells, was placed— -a lightning-rod!* 

The account of the monastery, published under the direction of the 
present worthy abbot, more than hints at the saving, by its bells, of 
a ship which was wrecked a few years since on that coast ; and yet, 
to protect the bells and church and monks and relics from the very 
foe whom, in the mediaeval faith, all these were thought most power- 
ful to drive away, recourse was had to the scientific discovery of that 
" arch-infidel," Benjamin Franklin ! 

Perhaps the most striking recent example in Protestant lands of 
this change from the old to the new, occurred not long since in one of 
the great Pacific dependencies of the British crown. At a time of 
severe drought, an appeal was made to the bishop. Dr. Moorhouse, to 
order public prayers for rain. The bishop refused, advising the peti- 
tioners for the future to take better care of their water-supply, virtually 
telling them, '' Heaven helps those who help themselves." But most 
noteworthy in this matter was it that the English Government, not 
long after, scanning the horizon to find some man to take up the good 
work laid down by the lamented Bishop Eraser, of Manchester, chose 
Dr. Moorhouse ; and his utterance upon meteorology, which a few 
generations since would have been regarded by the whole Church 
as blasphemy, was universally alluded to as an example of strong good 
sense, proving him especially fit for one of the most important bishop- 
rics in England. 

Throughout Christendom, the prevalence of the conviction that 
meteorology is obedient to laws, is more and more evident. In 
cities especially, where men are accustomed each day to see posted in 
public places charts which show the storms moving over various 
parts of the country, and to read in the morning papers scientific 
prophecies as to the weather, the old view can hardly be very in- 
fluential. 

* Sec *' Guide/* as above, p. 84. '* Lea lales de L^rins,*' by the Abb6 Allies (Paria, 
1860), and the ** Histoire de L^rina/' by the same author, are the authorities for the gen- 
eitd history of the abbey, and are especially strong in presenting the miracles of Saint 
Ilonorat, etc. The ** Cartulaire ** of the monastery, recently published, is also Taluable. 
But these do not cover the recent revival, for an account of which recourse must be 
had to the verr int#»r«»««tinj:f nnd naVv« "Guide" alreadv cited. 
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Significant of this was tbe feeling of the American people daring 
the fearful droughts a few years since in the States west of the Mis- 
BonrL No days were appointed for fasting and prayer to bring rain 
— ^there was no attribution of the calamity to the wratli of Gk>d or the 
malice of Satan ; but much was said regarding the folly of our people 
in aUowing the upper regions of their vast rivers to be denuded of 
forests, thus subjecting the States below to alternations of drought 
and deluge. Partly as a result of this, a beginning has been made of 
teaching forest-culture in many schools, tree-planting societies have 
been formed, and '^Arbor-day " is recognized in several of the States. 
A true and noble theology can hardly fail to recognize in the love of 
Nature and care for our fellow-men thus promoted, something far 
better, both from a religious and a moral point of view, than any 
efforts to propitiate the Divine anger by flattery, or to avert Satanic 
malice by f etichism. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE SOURCES. 



II. SOCIETY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

[No better picture of mediaeval life is left us than the story of Helmbrecht, writ- 
ten in verse about the middle of the 13th century by one who calls himself Wern- 
lier the Gardener. Its substance is certainly historic, and its scene, in southeast- 
ern Germany, has been distinctly identified. The substance of it is he-re translated 
from the clever prose abridgment of Gustav Freytag :] 

Old farmer . Helmbrecht had a son. Young Helmbrecht's yellow 
locks hung down to his shoulders. He tucked them into a handsome 
alken cap, embroidered with doves and parrots and many a picture. 
This cap had been embroidered by a nun who had run away from her 
^invent through a love adventure, as happens to so many. From her 
Helmbrecht's sister Gotelind had learned to embroider and to sew ; 
the girl and her mother had well earned that from the nun, for they 
E^ve her in pay a calf, and many cheeses and eggs. Sister and mother 
^^J^^ssed up the boy, too, with fine linen clothing and a chain doublet 
^d a sword, with pouch and kerchief and a fine overcoat of blue 
cloth ; its buttons of gold and silver and glass gleamed bright as he 
^^t out to dance, and its seams were strung with bells which tinkled 

• 

in the ears of the maidens as he tripped to the measure. 

When the proud boy was thus tricked out, he said to his father : 
"Now I want to go to court ; do you too, dear father mine, give me 
something toward it.'* His father replied : " I might, to be sure, buy 
you a swift steed that would leap over hedge and ditch, but, my dear 
^u, give up the journey to court ; court etiquette is hard for one who 
is not used to it firom his youth. Take the plow and till with me the 
field ; then you'll live and die respected. See how I live — ^true, respect- 
*We, honest. Every year I pay my tithes, and my whole life long I 
Jiave never known hate or envy. At court you'll suffer hunger, your 
l^ will be hard, and you must do without love ; there you'll be the 
l>titt of the genuine court-folk ; in vain you'll try to do like them ; and, 
oa the other hand, just you will be worst hated by the peasant, — on 
you will he most gladly revenge himself for what the bluer-blooded rob- 
^ have taken from him." But his son said : ** Stop, father ; never 
^ball your bags chafe my diotilder ; never will I load dung upon your 
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wagon ; ill would that befit my long curling locks, my handsome o 
and my embroidered cap. Shall I drudge three years for a colt < 
calf, when I can have my plunder every day ? I'll drive other peop 
cattle over the border, and haul the peasants by their hair through 
hedges. Hurry up, father; I stay with you no longer.*' Then 
father bought him the horse, and said: '*Ah me, wasted monej 
But the boy shook his head and cried : " I could bite through a stc 
so fierce is my mood. Good-bye, father, mother, and children ! " 

So he trotted through the gate and rode to a castle whose lord li 
by fighting and gladly kept those who did knight-service. There 
boy joined the troop and was soon the readiest rider. No robbery 
for him too small and none too great ; he took horse, he took cow, 
took mantle and coat ; even what another let lie, he stuffed it all in 
sack. For the first year everything went to his wish. Then he be 
to think of home, took a furlough from court, and rode to his fath 
house. His sister ran to meet him and threw her arms about him. 
said to her : ** Gratia vestra ! " His parents came after and embra 
him again and again. He shouted to his father : ** Dieu vous saluc 
and to his mother he spoke Bohemian : " Dobra ytra ! " Father 
mother looked at each other ; his mother said : ** Husband, we're 
of our wits; it's not our child; it's a Bohemian or a Wend." 
father cried : * ' It's a foreigner — not my son, much as he looks like hii 
And his sister Gotelind said : " It's not your son ; to me he spoke 1^; 
— it must be a priest." Now, it was late and there was no inn in 
neighborhood for the boy to put up at, so he bethought him and si 
** Indeed I'm he ; I'm Helmbrecht ; once I was your son." His fal 
said: *' You're not he." "Yes, I am." " Well, then, name me 
four names of my oxen." **Auer, Rame, Erke, Sonne; I've o 
swung my switch over them ; they're the best oxen in the world- 
you know me now ? ' ' 

So the son was well received, and a soft bed made ready by sister 
mother. His mother called to her daughter: **Run, bring a bol 
and a soft pillow." That was laid under his arm on the warm st( 
and snugly he waited till supper was ready. It was a royal meal : f 
chopped cabbage with good meat, a fat goose roasted on the spit, ch: 
en roasted and boiled. And his father said : ** If I had wine, to- 
it should be drunk ; as it is, however, drink, dear son, of the best spi 
water that ever flowed out of the earth." 

And young Helmbrecht unpacked his presents : for his father a w! 
stone, a scythe, and a hatchet — ^the best peasant-jewels in the woi 
for his mother a fox-skin which he had pulled off a priest ; for his 
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ter Gotelind a silken band and a tagged lace that would better have 
befitted a noble dame — ^he had taken it from a peddler. And he said : 
" I must to sieep ; I* ve ridden far ; I need rest to-night. " So he slept till 
far into the next day in the bed over which his sister Gotelind had 
spread out a new- washed shirt — ^for a coverlet was there unknown. 
So the son tarried at his father's a week. 

Then the father asked his son how court etiquette was in the place 

where he had been living. ** I myself," said he, "when I was a boy, 

went once to court with cheeses and eggs ; in those days there were 

knights of other sort, courteous and well-mannered ; they practiced 

knightly feats of arms, then they danced with ladies and sang to their 

dancing, then came the musician with his fiddle, and when he began, 

the ladies stood up, the knights went up to them, took them politely 

by the hand and danced gracefully, and when that was over, came 

another man and read aloud out of a book about somebody named 

Ernst. All in those days was merry good-fellowship. Some shot with 

bows at a mark, others went hunting and fishing ; the worst one then 

would be the best nowadays. For now the man is prized who can spy 

and lie, truth and honor are turned into falsehood ; not even the tourneys 

of the old sort are in fashion any more — others are all the rage. Then 

one used to hear in knightly sport the shout : Heia, knight, good 

cheer ! Now there rings through the air : Chase him, knight, chase 

him, chase him ; stab him, hit him, maim him, cut me that fellow's 

foot off, hew me this one's hands off, hang me that one, catch this rich 

man, he'll pay us a good hundred pound. So it was, methinks, better 

in the old days than now. Tell me, my son, more of the new 

customs." 

"That I'll do. Nowadays court etiquette is: Drink, sir, drink, 
drink ; if you'll drink this, I'll drink that. One doesn't sit any more 
with the women, only with the wine. Take my word for it, the life of 
the old fogies who live as you do is now hated like the hangman by 
man and woman. Law and order [^Bann und Acht'\ is now a joke." 

*' Son," said his father, '* let coiut etiquette go ; it is bitter and sour. 
I'd much rather be a peasant than a poor courtier who must forever 
ride for his life and take care that his foes don't catch him and mailn 
him and bang him." 

"Father," said the youngster, "I'm obliged to you, but it's more 
^lan a week since I've tasted wine — since then I've buckled my belt 
three holes tighter. I'll have cattle to lift before the buckle goes back 
to its old place. A rich man has done me a grievous wrong : I saw 
Wm once ride through the grain of my godfather the knight. He 
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shall pay dear for it : his cattle, his sheep, and his hogs shall trot for 
his trampling like that the field of a godfather of mine. And I know 
another rich man who did me also great wrong : he ate bread with 
doughnuts — ^by my life, I'll be revenged for it. And I know still an- 
other rich man who has given me more pain than anybody else ; I 
wouldn't forgive it, not even if a bishop should pray for him, for once 
as he sat at table he loosened his belt most ungracefully. When I get 
hold of what he calls his, it shall help me to a Christmas suit. And 
there's yet another stupid fool, who blew the foam off his glass of beer 
in the most awkward fashion. If I don't avenge that, I'll never wear 
a sword or win a wife. Helmbrecht will be heard of shortly." 

His father said : *' Ei ! just name me once these fellows, yoiu* com- 
rades, who have taught you to rob a rich man if he eats bread and dough- 
nuts together !" Then his son named his comrades : '* Lammerschling 
and Schluckdenwidder, Hollensack and Riittelschrein, Kiihfrass, 
Knickekelch and Wolfsgaumen, Wolfsriissel and Wolfsdarm — these 
are my school-masters. ' ' 

His father asked : ' ' And how do they call you ? ' ' 
*' I'm called Schlingdengau — I'm not the joy of the peasants ; their 
children have to eat water-soup ; what the peasants have, that's mine ; 
for one, I gouge his eye out, another I slash in the back, this one I tie 
in an ant-hill, that one I string up by his legs on the willow." 

Then his father burst forth: '*Son, those you name and brag of, 
be they never so fiery, still I hope, if there lives a just God, the day will 
come when the hangman shall seize them and push them off his 
ladder. ' ' 

" Father, often from my comrades I've saved your geese and poultry, 
cattle and fodder ; I'll never do so again. You speak too sorely against 
the honor of good fellows. Your daughter Gotelind I would have 
given as wife to my comrade Lammerschling ; with him she'd have led 
the best of lives. That's past now ; you've spoken too boorishly 
against us. ' ' 

And he took his sister Gotelind secretly aside and told her confiden- 
tially : " When my comrade Lammerschling first asked me for you, I 
said to him : * You'll find her worth your while ; if you take her, never 
fear that you'll hang long on the gallows-tree — she'll cut you down 
with her own hand and drag you to the grave at the cross-roads ; with 
incense and myrrh she'll march about your bones swinging the censer a 
whole year. And if you have the luck to be only blinded, she'll lead you 
by the hand over highway and byway through all the world ; if your 
foot is struck off, she'll bring you the stilts to the bed every morning 
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and if they take your hand too, then she'll cut yotu: meat and bread to 
the end of your days.* Then said Lammerschling to me : * I've three 
full bags heavier than lead with fine linen, with gowns and underwear 
and cx)stly clothing, with scarlet and sable ; I have it hid in a gorge 
near by — ^that I'll give her for a morning-gift.' All that, Gotelind, 
you've lost through your father's fault ; now take you a peasant and 
spend yoiu* days digging turnips for the chturl. A pity about your 
father ! For my father he's not : I'm sure some coiutier had to do with 
my mother — ^from him I get my high spirit." 

And his foolish sister said : " Dear brother Schlingdengau, let your 
comrade marry me, and I'll leave father, mother, and kinsfolk." 

** I'll send you my messenger, whom you must follow ; hold yourself 
ready. Good-bye, I'm going ; the landlord here is as little to me as I to 
him. Mother, good-bye." 

So he rode back whence he came, and told his comrade his sister's 
wish ; and the comrade kissed his hand for joy, and made a bow to the 
wind that blew from Gotelind's way. 

Many the widows and orphans who were robbed of their own when the 

hero Lammerschling and his bride Gotelind sat on the bridal seat. 

Busily did the retainers, on wagon and on horseback, carry stolen food 

and drink into Lammerschling's house. But when Gotelind came, the 

bridegroom went to meet her, and received her : ' * Welcome, Lady 

Gotehnd." *'God save you, Sir Lammerschling. " So did they 

greet each other in friendly fashion ; and an old man, wise in words, 

stood up and placed the two in a ring, and asked three times both the 

nian and the maiden : ' * Will you take each other in marriage ; if so, say 

yes." Then he gave them to each other. All sang the bride-song, and 

the bridegroom trod on the bride's foot. Then the wedding-feast was 

made ready. But strange it was : the food vanished before the men as 

if a wind blew it from the table ; they ate without end whatever the 

steward brought on fix)m the kitchen, and there was not enough left of 

it for the dog to gnaw the bones. They say that, when anybody eats 

ravenously like that, his end is nigh. The bride, Gotelind, began to be 

frightened and she moaned : ** Ah me ! some trouble is nearing us, my 

heart is so heavy ! Woe is me that I have left father and mother ; 

who grasps at too much gets little ; this greediness leads to the bottom 

of hell." 

They sat yet a while after the feast, and already the musicians had 
received their gift from bride and bridegroom, when the judge was 
seen coming with five men. It was a short fight ; with five the judge 
was victorious over ten. for a real thief, no matter how bold, even 
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though he can beat a whole army, is helpless against the hangman. 
The robbers hid in the oven and under the bench ; whoever had not 
taken to his legs betimes, the hangman's man now hauled out by the 
hair. Gotelind lost her bridal gown : in a hedge they found her, 
scared, tattered, despised. But on the necks of the thieves were bound 
the hides of the cattle they had stolen, as the fee for the judge. Nine 
the hangman hung ; the tenth he left alive, by hangman's right, and 
this tenth one was Schlingdengau Helmbrecht. The hangman re- 
venged his father on him — ^he pricked him his eyes out ; he revenged 
his mother, and chopped him a hand and a foot oflf. So the blind 
Helmbrecht on a crutch was led home to before his father's house. 

Hear how his father greeted him : " Dieu salue. Sir blind man. Be 
off with you, Monsieur blind man ; if you loiter, I'll have you clubbed 
off by my man ; get away with you from the door. ' ' 

So shouted his father ; yet his mother put a loaf of bread into his 
hand, as if he were a child. And so the blind man went away ; and the 
peasants called after him and taunted him. 

A year he suffered want. Once early in the morning he was going 
through the forest to beg bread, when some peasants saw him who 
were gathering wood ; from one of them he had stolen a cow which 
had seven times calved, and now that peasant called the others to help 
him. He had wronged them all : one's hut he had broken into and 
plundered, another's daughter he had disgraced ; the fourth quivered 
like a leaf with fury and said, "I'll kill him like a hen — ^he stuffed my 
sleeping baby at night into a bag, and when it awoke and cried, he 
shook it out into the snow, where it would have died, had I not come 
to its help." All tinned them toward Helmbrecht: **Now look out 
for thy cap !" The embroidery which once the hangman had left un- 
touched was torn in pieces and scattered with his hair along the road. 
His confession they let the wretch utter, and one broke a clod from the 
earth and put it in the gentleman's hand as entrance-fee to hell-fire. 
Then they hanged him on a tree. 

If there are still at home with father or mother children who want to 
be knights, let them be warned by Helmbrecht's fate. 

— Wernher, Helmbrecht (in Haupt*s Zeitschrifl fur deutsches AUerihum, iv), 
as abridged in prose by Freytag (in his Bilder aus der deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit, ii). 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE SOURCES. 



III. IDEAS OF THE AGE OF FAITH. 



I. 

[Of the utiuost importance to the cosmology of the Age of Faith were 
the treatises unquestioningly ascribed to the Apostle Paul's Athenian 
convert, Dionysius the Areopagite, who was further identified with that 
St. Denis whom France honors as her patron saint. His dicta, sup- 
posed to be derived from the Apostle himself, were held as virtually 
inspired. His writings, first mentioned in the 6th century, were known 
to the West, in the obscure Latin translation of Erigena, from the mid- 
dle of the 9th. Thus writes the so-called Dionysius in his treatise Of 
the celestial hierarchy :] 

It is impossible that the Divine radiance should shine upon 
us, except its brilliance be shrouded by a variety of holy veils, 
appropriately and peculiarly suited to us by a fatherly provi- 
dence ; wherefore our nlost holy hierarchy [of the church] 
hath been deemed worthy to be made a perfect imitation of 
the celestial hierarchies, . . . since our mind cannot rise to 
the contemplation of the celestial hierarchies unless it be led 
up through that which is material. . . . 

How^ many and what are the gifts of the celestial essences, 
and how according to these the hierarchies are made up, I 
hold that God alone fully knows. . . Theology has called all 
the celestial essences by nine distinct names. These our 
own holy teacher* divides into three groups, each three- 
fold. First, he says, is that group which is always round 
about God, in his very presence and united to him more im- 
mediately than are others. Thus, he says, that most holy 
order, the Thrones, and those eyed and winged orders 
named in the Hebrew tongue Cherubim and Seraphim, ranked 
above all others because of their nearness, are gathered close 
about God and transmit the manifestation of the divine utter- 
ances. This threefold group, therefore, arranged as one and 
equal, oiu* Master calls, in truth, the first hierarchy ; than 
which no other is more godlike or more closely attentive to 
the illuminations of the Divinity which operate through it. 
The second, he says, is made up of Powers, Dominations, and 
Virtues, t And in the last of the triple celestial hierarchies 
are ranked Angels and Archangels and Principalities. ... 



* Paul, thought the Age of Faith. 

t Or, following our version of the text from which these words are 
drawn, "Authorities, Dominions, Powers." 
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Thus, then, is that most honored circle of spirits round 
about God himself fitted each to each, sanctified by the divnne 
light into which it directly ascends, and by that light of di- 
vinity is purified and enlightened and perfected. . . . There- 
fore again, in due proportion, deriveth next the second group 
its hierarchic order, and from the second rank the third, and 
from the third we ours, according to the express law of beaute- 
ous arrangement, in divine harmony and an alogy, and inor- 
derly accordance at the same time with the supremest princi- 
ple and end of all true beauty. And all are the manifesters 
and angels of those who are before themselves : those highest 
in rank, of God himself, the source of motion, — and the rest, 
in their due order, of those moved of God. For so doth the 
transcendental harmony of all provide for each its holy func- 
tion and its ordered leading, according as each rank of the 
hierarchies is holily and fittingly stationed, and we behold 
each hierarchy divided into primal, medial, and ultimate 
virtues. But also by the same divine harmonies doth it sepa- 
rate each rank into individuals, singly noteworthy : wherefore 
the theologians declare that even the divinest Seraphim ' ' call 
aloud one to another,'' teaching clearly by this, as it seems to 
me, that they of the first rank hand on their knowledge 
of theologic mysteries to them of the second. And perchance 
I might add, and not incongruously, that each spirit, celestial 
or human, hath unto itself special functions and virtues, pri- 
mal and medial and ultimate, prescribed by its own duly 
manifested counterpart in each of the hierarchical illumina- 
tions, through which each becometh a participator, so far 
as for it is right and possible, of the transcendental purity of 
the fullest light of that perfection which antedateth all per- 
fection. 

— DiONVSius Arkopagita, De caelesti hierarchia, vers. Joannis 
Scoti. (In Migne, Patr. Lat.y cxxii.) 



II. 

[Peter Lombard (i. e., Peter the Lombard), was professor of theology 
at the University of Paris, then Bishop of Paris. About the middle of 
the 1 2th century he produced the collection of Sentences^ or dicta of 
the Fathers, which became at once, and remained till the end of the 
Middle Ages, the universal text-book in theology. In this he writes :] 

And, just as man is made for the sake of God, to wit, that 
he may serve him, so the universe is made for the sake of 
man, to wit, that it may serve him. Therefore is man placed 
in the midst, that he may both be served and himself serve ; 
that he may receive from either side, and that the whole may 
contribute to the good of man, both the service which he re- 
ceives and that which he pays. For so God wished himself 
to be serv^ed by man, that through that service not God, but 



man who serv^es, should be benefited ; and he wished that 
the universe should ser\'e man, and that from it likewise man 
should receive benefit. . . " For all things, * ' as says the 
apostle, * * are ours. ' ' 

. . . But, when the saints behold the wicked in torments, 
are they not moved with some compassion toward them ? do 
they not wish to free them from the torments ? . . . Nay, for 
so are the saints in subjection to the justice of God that by 
no compassion can they cross over to the wicked, nor is there 
for these any intercession among the saints. . . Lastly, it is 
asked whether the sight of the punishment of the wicked 
detracts from the glory of the blessed, or whether it adds 
to their bliss. Of this thus saith Gregory : * ' In the mind of 
the just the sight of the punishment of the wicked cloudeth 
not their happiness, because, where there is no longer com- 
passion for misery, it cannot lessen the joy of the blessed. 
And, although to the just their own joys suffice, yet to their still 
greater glor>' do they behold the punishments of the wicked, 
which they through grace hav^e escaped." . . . Therefore 
shall the elect go forth ... to behold the tortures of the 
wicked ; and, beholding them, they shall not be touched 
with grief, but shall be filled with joy, returning thanks for 
their own liberation when they behold the unspeakable calam- 
ity of the impious. Whence Isaiah, describing the torments 
of the wicked and expressing the joy of the good at behold- 
ing them, saith : *'They shall go forth" — i. e., the elect — 
* ' and shall look upon the carcasses of the men that have 
transgressed against me : for their worm shall not die, neither 
shall their fire be quenched ; and they shall be for a glutting 
of the sight [_usque ad satietatem visionis] unto all flesh," — ^i. 
e., to the elect. '* For the righteous shall rejoice when he 
seeth the vengeance" (Psal. 57.). 

— Petrus Lombardus, Libri senteniiarum, II, i, 8 ; IV, 1, 6, 7. 

III. 

[Cardinal Lotharius, afterward Pope Innocent III, the most power- 
ful of the mediaeval popes, in his treatise Of the contetnpt of the worlds 
or Of the misery of human existence, in the last decade of the 12th 
century thus wrote :] 

Alas, my mother, why hast thou borne me, the son of bit- 
terness and sorrow ? . . . For with tears have I considered 
of what man is made, what he doeth, and what shall be his 
fate. Formed, in sooth, out of earth, conceived in sin, bom 
unto punishment, he doeth evil things which are permitted 
him not, base things which beseem him not, vain things 
which profit him not, and is to be food for fire, a feast for the 
worms, a mass of corruption. I will state it more clearly ; I 
will set it forth more fully. Formed is man out of dust, 



out of mud, out of ashes . . . : bom unto labor, unto 
grief, unto fear, and, more wretched still, unto death. 
He doeth evil things, whereby he woundeth Gk)d, wound- 
eth his neighbor, w^oundeth himself; doeth base things, 
whereby he soileth his name, soileth his conscience, 
soileth his body ; doeth vain things, whereby he neglect- 
eth what is serious, neglecteth what is useful, neglect- 
eth what is necessar>'. He is to be food for fire, which for- 
ever blazeth and bunieth inextinguishably : a feast for the 
worm, which forever gn a we th, and devoureth deathlessly : a 
mass of corruption, which forever stinketh, and defileth hor- 
ribly. . . . Happy they who die before they are bom. . . . 
We are all bom wailing, that we may give utterance to our 
wretchedness. . . . 

Now the punishments of hell are different for different sins. 
The first punishment is fire, the second is cold. Of these spake 
our Lord : "There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." 
Weeping, because of the smoke of the fire, gnashing of teeth 
because of the cold. The third will be stench ; of these 
three is it said in the Psalm : " Fire and brimstone and burn- 
ing wind shall be the portion of their cup." The fourth, 
never-dying worms, whence saith Isaiah: "Their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched." The 
fifth, stripes, as saith Solomon : '* Judgments are prepared for 
scorners, and stri]>es for the back of fools. " The sixth, dark- 
ness that may be felt both within and without, whence Job 
saith : " The land of darkness and of the shadow of death," 
etc. . . . The seventh, the shame and confusion of the sin- 
ners ; for then, as we read in Daniel, the books shall be 
opened, that is, the consciences of men shall be laid open to 
all. The eighth, the horrible sight of the demons who will 
appear in the torrent of sparks going up from the fire. The 
eighth, fiery chains, with which the impious shall be bound 
limb by limb. . . . The fire of hell is neither nourished by 
fuel nor kept aflame by blowing, but by God it was created 
inextinguishable from the beginning of the world. For it is 
written: " A fire not blown shall devour him." And it is 
believed to be beneath the earth, according to the saying of 
Isaiah : * ' Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee 
at thy coming." . . . Now the fire of hell will blaze 
forever, and never give light ; will burn forever, and 
never consume ; will torment forever, and never fail. 
For there is in hell deepest blackness of darkness, boundless 
bitterness of pains, infinite eternity of miseries. ..." Like 
sheep are they set in hell, and death shall give them pasture." 
That is, like a flock, which tears not up the grass by the 
roots, but only grazes away its tops, so that the grass may 
live again for food : so the impious, pasturing, so to speak, on 
death, will live again unto death, that they may eternally die. 
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. . . There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, groan- 
ing and wailing, mourning and torment, growling and howl- 
ing, fear and trembling, sorrow and toil, sweltering and 
stench, darkness and terror, bitterness and hardships, calami- 
ty and want, anguish and grief, forgetfulness and confusion, 
writhings and prickings, pangs and panics, hunger and thirst, 
cold and heat, sulphur and blazing fire, world without end. 
Whence deliver us, O Gk)d, who art blessed world without 
end. Amen. 

— Innocens III, De contetnpiu ntundi (in Migne, Patrol, Lat., 
ccxvii. ) 



IV. 



[Thomas of Aquino, the greatest of the scholastic theologians, in 
his Sutnma theologica {Cyclopedia of theology), the crowning work of 
his life (written 1265-1274), thus lays down the doctrine of the 
church :] 

It is to be held, that, since this science [/. e., theology] 
is in part speculative and in part practical, it transcends all 
others, both speculative and practical. For, of the specula- 
tive sciences, one is counted worthier than another either on 
account of its certainty or on account of its dignity. And 
how much in both these respects does theology surpass the 
other speculative sciences. On account of its certainty, be- 
cause other sciences have certainty from the natural light of 
the human reason, which can err ; while this has certainty 
from the light of divine knowledge, which cannot be de- 
ceived. On account of the dignity, too, of its subject- 
matter, because this science deals above all with those things 
which by their loftiness transcend the human reason, while 
other sciences treat only those things which are subject to 
reason. Of the practical sciences, however, that is the 
worthier which seeks the more ultimate end : as for example, 
political science is worthier than military, for the good of the 
army is subordinate to the good of the state. But the end of 
theology, in so far as it is practical, is eternal happiness, to 
which as to the most ultimate of ends are subordinate all other 
ends of the practical sciences. Whence it is manifest that in 

every respect theology is wortheir than the rest 

[Moreover,] it is to be held, that this science can accept any- 
thing from the philosophical branches of study, not because 
it wants them of necessity, but for the better manifestation of 
those things which are taught in this science. For its prin- 
ciples it does not receive from other sciences, but immedi- 
ately from God through revelation. And so it does not re- 
ceive from other sciences, as from superiors, but makes use 
of them as its inferiors and handmaids ; just as architecture 
uses the tributary crafts, or as political science uses mili- 
tary. ... * 
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[Of heav^eus,] in the proper and natural use of the word, 
[the ScripturesJ recognize three. The first, wholly light, 
which they call the empyrean. The second, wholly trans- 
parent, which they call the aqueous and crystalline heaven. 
The third, partly transparent and partly light, which they 
call the starry heaven ; and this is divided into eight spheres, 
namely, into the sphere of the fixed stars and the spheres of 
the seven planets, which may be called the seven heavens or 
the seven spheres. . . . 

It is to be held, that Elias was translated into the aerial 
heaven, but not into the empyreal heaven, which is the place 
of the saints ; and likewise also Enoch was snatched away to 
the terrestrial paradise, where together with Elias he is be- 
lieved to live until the coming of Antichrist. . . . 

It is to be held, that the angels are, by their nature, mid- 
way between God and man. Now, it is the method of divine 
providence, that the good of the lower is provided through 
the higher. The good of man, however, is, by divine provi- 
dence, doubly provided. In one way, directly — as, namely, 
when anyone is led toward good and held back from evil, 
and this is fittingly done by means of the good angels ; in 
another way, indirectly — as, namely, when any one is disci- 
plined by conflict through the assault of an adversary, and 
this provision of human good it was fitting to make by 
means of the bad angels, lest after their sin they be cut out 
totally from that usefulness which is the oi^derof nature. So, 
therefore, there must be for the demons a double place of 
punishment : one, that is, by reason of their crime, and this 
is hell ; another, however, for the sake of human discipline, 
and thus is assigned them the cloudy atmosphere. The pro- 
vision for human salvation extends until the day of judg- 
ment ; whence until then also lasts the ministry of the 
angels and the discipline of the demons ; whence, too, until 
then both the good angels are sent hither unto us and the 
demons for our discipline remain in the atmosphere, — al- 
though some of them are even now in hell for the torturing 
of those whom they have led into ev41, just as also some of 
the good angels are with the sanctified souls in heaven. 
But after the day of judgment all the bad, both men and 
angels, will be in hell, while all the good will be in 
heaven. . . . 

It is to be held, that, through the holy angels many things 
belonging to the divine mysteries are revealed to the demons, 
since the divine justice demands that some things be done 
through the demons, both for the punishment of the bad and 
for the discipline of the good ; just as, in human affairs, the 
assessors of the judge reveal to the torturers his verdict. 

Just as the lower angels ... are governed through the 
higher, so all corporeal things are governed through the 
angels. . . . 
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It is to be held, that miracles, strictly speaking, are when 
anything is done beyond the order of all created nature. 
But, because not every power of created nature is known to 
us, therefore, when anything is done beyond the order of 
created nature as known to us, through some natural power 
unknown to us, it is miracle so far as we are concerned. 
Thus, therefore, when demons do anything by their natural 
p>ow^er, it is called miracle, not strictly speaking, but so far 
as we are concerned. And in this fashion do magicians 
through the demons work miracles ; and they are said to be 
wrought through private contracts, because any power of a 
creature in the universe is as the power of a private person 
in the state. Whence, when a magician does anything 
through a pact entered into with a demon, this is done as 
through a sort of private contract. But divine justice is in 
the universe as a whole just as public law in the state. And 
so good Christians, inasmuch as they through divine justice 
wrork miracles, are said to work miracles through public jus- 
tice \ bad Christians, however, through the symbols of public 
justice, as by invoking the name of Christ or by the use of 
any sacrament. . . . 

It is to be held, that all other superstitions [as well as 
idolatry] proceed from some pact entered into with demons, 
tacit or express. . . . 

It is to be held, that the Devil is said to have power over 
men, not because he can harm them, God not permitting, 
but because he has justly been permitted to harm the men 
whom by temptation he has won to yield to him. Again, it 
is to be held, that the Devil even now can indeed, God per- 
mitting, tempt men as to their souls and torment them as to 
their bodies ; but, however, there is prepared for man a 
remedy in the passion of Christ, by which he can protect 
himself against the assaults of the enemy, lest he be led into 
the ruin of eternal death ; and whoever before the passion of 
Christ resisted the Devil, was able to do so through faith in 
the passion of Christ, although the passion of Christ w^as not 
yet accomplished. Yet, in one respect, none was able to es- 
cape the hands of the Devil — namely, that he should not 
descend into hell ; from which, since the passion of Christ, 
men are able by its virtue to protect themselves. Again, it 
is to be held, that God, according to the inscrutable wisdom 
of his judgments, permits the Devil to be able to deceive 
men in certain shapes, times, and places ; yet through the 
passion of Christ there is always prepared for men a remedy 
wherewith to protect themselves against the wickedness of 
the demons, even in the time of Antichrist. 

Now, the Devil is the foe of human salvation, which is 
won for man through baptism ; and he has power over man 
from the fact that he is subject to original sin, or to actual sin 



besides. Whence it is fitting that before baptism the demons 
are expelled by means of exorcisms, lest they hinder the 
man's salvation ; which expulsion, indeed, is signified by the 
breathing upon them. The benediction, however, with the 
laying on of hands, closes to the expelled the way of return. 
. . . And the anointing with oil betokens the readiness 
of the man for battling against the demons. , . , It is 
to be held, energumeni [demoniacs] are so called, as suf- 
fering internally the activity of the Devil within them ; and, 
though not all who come up for baptism are bodily vexed by 
him, yet all not baptized are subjected to the power of the 
demons, at least by rea-son of their guilt of original sin. , . . 
Again, it is to be held, that holy water is given against the 
assaults of the demons from without ; but exorcism is or- 
dained against the assaults of the demons from within. 

— Thouas Aql'inas, Summa (ed. Mi^e), I, qn. i, art 5 ; I, ^B. 
Ixviii. art. 4 ; III, qu. xllz, art, 5 ; I, qu. Ixiv, art 4 ; I, qn. ox, 
art. 4 ; I, qu. ex, art. 1, 4 ; II, sec., qu. cxzii, art. 1 ; III, qo. 
xlix, art. a ; III, qu, Ixzi, art. 3. 
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Few chapters in the evolution of astronomy are more in- 
teresting than the struggle between the theological and the 
scientific doctrine regarding comets — the passage from the 
conception of them as fire-balls flung by an angry God for the 
purpose of scaring a wicked world, to their recognition as 
natural in origin and obedient to law in movement. Hardly 
any thing throws a more vivid light upon the danger of 
wresting texts of Scripture to preserve ideas which observa- 
tion and thought have superseded, and upon the folly of 
arraying ecclesiastical power against scientific discovery. 

Out of the ancient world had come a mass of beliefs re- 
garding comets, meteors, and eclipses ; all these were held 
to be signs displayed from heaven for the warning of man- 
kind. Stars and meteors were generally thought to presage 
happy events, especially the births of gods, heroes, and 
great men. So firmly rooted was this idea that we con- 
stantly find among the ancient nations traditions of lights 
in the heavens preceding the birth of persons of note. 
The sacred books of India show that the births of Crishna 
and of Buddha were announced by such heavenly lights.' 
The sacred books of China tell of similar appearances at 

' For Crishna see Cox, "Aryan Mythology," ii., 133; the '* Vishnu Parana " 
(Wilson's translation), bk. v., ch. 4. As to lights at the birth, or rather at 
the conception, of Buddha, see Bunsen, "Angel Messiah," 22, 23 ; Alabas- 
ter, "Wheel of the Law" (illustrations of Buddhism), 102 ; Edwin Arnold, 
** Light of Asia " ; Bp. Bigandet, " Life of Gaudama, the Burmese Buddha," 
y> ; Oldenberg, " Buddha " (English translation)," pt. i., ch. ii. 

109] 5 
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the births of Yu, the founder of the first dynasty, and of the 
inspired sage, Lao-tse.* According to the Jewish legends, a 
star appeared at the birth of Moses, and was seen by the 
Magi of Egypt, who informed the king ; and when Abraham 
was bom an unusual star appeared in the east.* The Greeks 
and Romans cherished similar traditions." A heavenly light 
accompanied the birth of iEsculapius, and the births of 
various Caesars were heralded in like manner. 

As to the nature of these heavenly bodies, the Fathers of 
the Christian Church were divided. Origen thought them 
living creatures possessed of souls,* and this belief was 
thought warranted by the beautiful Song of the Three Chil- 
dren, which the Anglican communion has so wisely retained 
in its liturgy. Other Fathers of the church thought the 
stars abiding-places of the angels, and that shooting-stars 
were moved by angels.* The Gnostics considered the stars 
as spiritual beings governed by angels and appointed not to 
cause earthly events but to indicate them." Philo Judaeus 
believed the stars beneficent spirits,^ and this belief was 
widely held by Jews, Greeks, and Christians. Among the 
Mohammedans we have a curious example of the same 

' For Chinese legends regarding stars at the birth of Yu and Lao-tse, 
see Thornton, "History of China," i., 137; also Pingre, " Com^tographie," 

245. 

• Regarding stars at the births of Moses and Abraham, seeCalmet, ''Frag- 
ments," part viii.; Baring-Gould, "Legends of Old Testament Characters," 
ch. xxiv.; Farrar, "Life of Christ," ch. iii. As to the Magi, see Higgins, 
" Anacalypsis ;" Hooykaas, Ort, and Kuehnen, " Bible for Learners," vol. 

• * • 

ui. 

• See Bell, *' Pantheon," s.v. ^Esculapius and Atreus ; Gibbon, " Decline 
and Fall," i., 151, 590; Farrar, "Life of Christ" (Amer. ed.), 52; Cox, 
" Tales of Ancient Greece," 41, 61, 62 ; Higgins, "Anacalypsis," i., 322 ; 
also Lucan, i., 529 ; Suetonius, " Caes.," Julius 88, Claud. 463 ; Seneca, 
" Nat. Quaest.," i., i ; Virgil, " Eel.," ix., 47 ; as well as Ovid, PUny, and 
other Roman poets and historians. 

• See Origen, " De Principiis," lib. i., cap. 7. 

• See Leopardi, " Errori Popolari," ch. xi, 

• See Wilson, " Selections from the Prophetic Scriptures " (in Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library), 132. 

^ See Phik) Judaeus, " On the Creation of the World," cap. 18, 19 ; " On 
Monarchy," cap. i. 
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tendency toward a kindly interpretation of stars and meteors, 
in the belief of certain Mohammedan teachers that meteoric 
showers are caused by good angels hurling missiles to drive 
evil angels out of the sky. 

Eclipses were regarded in a very different light, being 
supposed to express the distress of nature at earthly calam- 
ities/ The Greeks believed that darkness overshadowed 
the earth at the deaths of Prometheus, Atreus, Hercules, 
iEsculapius, and Alexander the Great. The Roman legends 
held that at the death of Romulus there was darkness for 
six hours.* In the history of the Caesars occur portents of 
all three kinds ; for at the death of Julius the earth was 
shrouded in darkness, the birth of Augustus was heralded 
by a star, and the downfall of Nero by a comet.' Nor has 
this mode of thinking ceased in modern times. A similar 
claim was made at the execution of Charles I.,* and Increase 
Mather thought an eclipse in Massachusetts an evidence of 
the grief of nature at the death of President Chauncey, of 
Harvard College.* Archbishop Sandys expected eclipses to 
be the final tokens of woe at the destruction of the world, 
and traces of this feeling have come down to our own time. 
The beautiful story of the Connecticut statesman who, when 
his associates in the General Assembly were alarmed by an 
eclipse of the sun, and thought it the beginning of the day 
of judgment, quietly ordered in candles that he might in 
any case be found doing his duty, marks probably the last 
noteworthy appearance of the old belief in the civilized 
world.* 

* For Indian theories, see Alabaster, " Wheel of the Law," 11. 
■ See Higgins, '* Anacalypsis," i., 616, 617. 

* See Suetonius, "Caes.," Julius 88, Claud. 46 ; Seneca, ** Quaest. Nat.," 
i., I, vii., 17; Pliny, "Hist. Nat.," ii., 25; Tacitus, " Ann.," xiv., 22 ; 
Josephus, xiv., 12 ; besides the authorities above cited. 

^ See a sermon preached before Charles II., cited by Lecky, " England in 
the Eighteenth Century," i., 65. 

* He thought, too, that it might have something to do with the death of 
sundry civil functionaries of the colonies. See his " Discourse concerning 
Comets/' 16S2. 

* For Abp. Sandys' belief see his eighteenth sermon (in Parker Soc. publica- 
tions). 
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In these beliefs regarding meteors and eclipses there was 
little calculated to do harm by arousing that superstitious 
terror which is the worst breeding-bed of cruelty. Far other- 
wise was it with the belief regarding comets. During many 
centuries they gave rise to the direst superstition and fanati- 
cism. The records of every nation are full of these. The 
Chaldeans alone among the ancient nations seem to have 
regarded comets without fear, and to have thought them 
bodies wandering as harmless as fishes in the sea; the 
P)rthagoreans alone among philosophers seem to have had 
a vague idea of them as bodies returning at fixed periods of 
time ; and in all antiquity, so far as is known, one man alone 
— Seneca — ^had the scientific instinct and prophetic inspira- 
tion to give this idea definite shape, and to declare that the 
time would come when comets would be found to move in 
accordance with natural law.* Here and there a few strong 
men rose as individuals above the prevailing superstition. 
The Emperor Vespasian tried to laugh it down, and insisted 
that a certain comet in his time could not betoken his death, 
because it was hairy, and he bald ; but such scoffing produced 
little permanent effect, and the prophecy of Seneca was soon 
forgotten. Such isolated utterances could not stand against 
the mass of superstition which upheld the doctrine that 
comets are " signs and wonders." ' 

The belief that every comet is a ball of fire flung from the 
right hand of an angry God to warn the grovelling dwellers 
of earth was received into the early Church, and transmit- 
ted through the middle ages to the Reformation period ; 
and in its transmission it was made all the more precious 
by supposed textual proofs from Scripture. The great 
Fathers of the Church committed themselves unreservedly 

* For terror caused in Rome by comets see Pingr^, *' Cometographie," 165, 
166. For the Chaldeans see Wolf, ** Geschichte der Astronomic, " 10 et seq., 
and 181 et seq.; also Pingr^, ** Cometographie," ch. ii. For the Pythagorean 
notions see citation from Plutarch in Costard, " History of Astronomy," 283. 
For Seneca's prediction see Guillemin, "World of Comets" (translated by 
Glaisher), 4, 5 ; also Watson, **On Comets," 46. 

' For this feeling in antiquity see the preliminary chapters of the two works 
last cited. 
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to this doctrine. Origen insisted that comets indicate catas- 
trophes and the downfall of empires and worlds.* Bede, so 
justly revered by the English Church, declared in the seventh 
century that " comets portend revolutions of kingdoms, 
pestilence, war, winds, or heat " ; and John of Damascus, his 
eminent contemporary in the Eastern Church, took the same 
view.* Hrabanus Maurus, the great teacher of Europe in 
the ninth century and an authority throughout the middle 
ages, adopts Bede's opinion fully. St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
gfreat light of the universal church in the thirteenth century, 
whose works the Pope now reigning commends as the centre 
and source of all university instruction, accepted and handed 
down the same opinion.* The sainted Albert the Great, the 
most noted genius of the mediaeval church in natural science, 
received and developed this theory.* By these men and 
those who followed them was developed out of scriptural 
texts and theological principles a system that for seventeen 
centuries defied every advance of thought. 

The main evils thence arising were three : the paralysis of 
self-help, the arousing of fanaticism, and the strengthening 
of ecclesiastical and political tyranny. The first two of 
these evils, the paralysis of self-help and the arousing of 
fanaticism, are evident throughout all these ages. At the 
appearance of a comet we constantly see all Christendom, 
from pope to peasant, instead of striving to avert war 
by wise statesmanship, instead of striving to avert pesti- 
lence by observation and reason, instead of striving to 
avert famine by skilful economy, whining before fetiches, 
trying to bribe them to remove these signs of God's wrath, 
and planning to wreak this supposed wrath of God upon 
misbelievers. 

As to the third of these evils, the strengthening of ecclesi- 
astical and civil despotism, examples appear on every side. 
It was natural that hierarchs and monarchs, whose births 



> See his " De Princip.," i., 7 ; Maury, '* Leg. Pieuses," 203. 

• Sec Bede, " De Nat.," xxiv.; Job. Dam., " De Fid. Or.," ii., 7. 

• Sec Maury, ** La Magie et T Astronomic, " 181. 

*Sce Albertus Magnus, "Opera," i., tr. iii., ch. 10, 11. 
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were announced by stars, or whose deaths were announced by 
comets, should regard themselves as far above the common 
herd, and should be so regarded by mankind ; passive obedi- 
ence was thus strengthened, and the most monstrous assump- 
tions of authority were considered simply as manifestations of 
the divine will. Shakespeare makes Calphurnia say to Caesar : 

*' When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.*' ' 

Galeazzo, the tyrant of Milan, expressing satisfaction on 
his death-bed that his approaching end was of such impor- 
tance as to be heralded by a comet,* is but a type of many 
thus encouraged to prey upon mankind; and Charles V., 
one of the most powerful monarchs the world has known, 
abdicating under fear of the comet of 1556, taking refuge in 
the monastery of San Yuste, and giving up the best of his 
vast realms to such a scribbling bigot as Philip II., furnishes 
an example even more striking.* 

But, for the retention of this belief, there was a moral 
cause. Myriads of good men in the Christian Church down 
to a recent period saw in the appearance of comets not 
merely an exhibition of " signs in the heavens ** foretold in 
Scripture, but also divine warnings of vast value to humanity 
as incentives to repentance and improvement of life — warn- 
ings, indeed, so precious that they could not be spared with- 
out danger to the moral government of the world. And 
this belief in the portentous character of comets as an essen- 
tial part of the divine government, being, as it was thought, 
in full accord with Scripture, was made for centuries a source 
of terror to humanity. To say nothing of examples in the 
earlier periods, comets in the tenth century strengthened 
the prevailing belief in the approaching end of the world, 
and increased the distress of all Europe.* In the middle of 

' •* Julius Caesar," actii., sc. 2. * See Guillemin, *' World of Comets," 19, 
■ See Professor Wolf's essay in the ** Monatschrift des wissenschaftlichen 

Vereins," Zurich, 1857, p. 228. 
* Of this the legal documents of that age afford abundant testimony. For 

effects of comets in the eleventh century and those following see the chronicles 

of Raoul Glaber, William of Nangis, and others /oj^'m. 
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the eleventh century a comet was thought to accompany the 
death of Edward the Confessor and to presage the Norman 
Conquest, the traveller in France to-day may see this be- 
lief as it was then wrought into the Bayeux tapestry/ 

Nearly every decade of years throughout the middle ages 
saw Europe plunged into alarm by appearances of this sort, 
but the culmination seems to have been reached in 1456. 
At that time the Turks, after long effort, had made good 
their footing in Europe. A large statesmanship or general- 
ship might have kept them out ; but, while different re- 
ligious factions were disputing over petty shades of dogma, 
the Turks had advanced, had taken Constantinople, and 
were evidently securing their foothold. Now came the full 
bloom of this superstition. A comet appeared. The Pope 
of that period, Calixtus III., was a man of more than ordi- 
nary ability, but saturated with the ideas of his time. 
Alarmed at this monster, if we are to believe the contem- 
porary historian, this infallible head of the Church, by virtue 
of his position, solemnly " decreed several days of prayer for 
the averting of the wrath of God, that whatever calamity 
impended might be turned from the Christians and against 
the Turks." And, that all might join daily in this petition, 
was then established that mid-day Angelus which has ever 
since called good Catholics to prayer against the powers of 
evil. Then, too, it is said, was incorporated in the litany 
the plea, " From the Turk and the comet. Good Lord, deliver 
iis.** Never was papal intercession less effective ; for the 
Turk has held Constantinople from that day to this, while 
the obstinate comet, being that now known under the name 

* For evidences of this widespread terror see chronicles of Raoul Glaber, 
Guillaume de Nangis, William of Malmesbury, Florence of Worcester, Orderi- 
cus Vi talis, et aL^ passim^ and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (in the " Rolls 
series "). For very thrilling pictures of this horror in England sec Freeman, 
•* Norman Conquest," iii., 640-644, and *' William Rufus," ii., 118. For the 
Bayeux tapestry see Bruce, ** Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated," pi. vii. and p. 86 ; 
also Guillemin, " World of Comets," 24. There is a large photographic copy, 
in the South Kensington Museum at London, of the original, wrought by the 
wife of William the Conqueror and her ladies, and preserved in the town 
museum at Bayeux. 
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of Halley, has returned imperturbably at short periods ever 
since.* 

But the superstition went still further. It became more 
and more incorporated into what was considered " scriptural 
science " and " sound learning." The encyclopaedic summa- 
ries, in which the science of the middle ages and the Refor- 
mation period took form, furnish abundant proofs of this." 

Yet scientific proof was slowly undermining this structure. 
The inspired prophecy of Seneca had not been forgotten. 
Even as far back as the ninth century, in the midst of the 
sacred learning so abundant at the court of Charlemagne 
and his successors, we find a scholar protesting against the 
doctrine." In the thirteenth century we have a mild ques- 
tion by Albert the Great as to the supposed influence of 
comets upon individuals ; but the prevailing theological 
current was too strong, and he finally yielded to it in this as 
in so many other things.* 

So, too, in the sixteenth century, we have Copernicus re- 
fusing to accept the usual theory, Paracelsus writing to 
Zwingli against it, and Julius Caesar Scaliger denouncing 
it as " ridiculous folly." * 

' The usual statement is, that Calixtus excommunicated the comet by a bull, 
and this is accepted by Arago, Grant, Hoefer, Guillemin, Watson, and 
many historians of astronomy. Hence the parallel made on a noted occa- 
sion by President Lincoln. No such bull, however, is to be found in the 
published " BuUaria," and that establishing the " Angelus " (as given by Ray- 
naldus in the ** Annales Eccl.") is said to contain no mention of the comet. 
But the authority of Platina (in his "Vitae Pontificum," Venice, 1479, sub 
Calistus III.), who was not only in Rome at the time, but, when he wrote his 
history, archivist of the Vatican, is final as to the Pope's attitude. Platina's 
authority was never questioned until modem science had changed the ideas of 
the world. The recent attempt of Pastor (in his ** Geschichte der Piipste ") to 
pooh-pooh down the whole matter is too evident an evasion to carry weight 
with those who know how even the most careful histories have to be modified 
to suit the views of the censorship at Rome. 

• See, for example, Vincent of Beauvais, " Speculum Naturale," and the 
various editions of Reisch's " Margarita Philosophica." 

• See Champion, " La Fin du Monde," 156 ; Leopardi, *' Errori Popolari," 
165. 

• See Heller, "Geschichte der Physik," i., 188. 

• For these exhibitions see Champion, " La Fin du Monde," 155, 156 ; and 
for Scaliger, Dudith's book, cited below. 
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At first this* scepticism only aroused the horror of theo- 
logians and increased the vigor of ecclesiastics; both as- 
serted the theological theory of comets all the more strenu- 
ously as based on scriptural truth. During the sixteenth 
century France felt the influence of one of her greatest men 
on the side of this superstition. Jean Bodin, so far before 
his time in political theories, was only thoroughly abreast of 
it in religious theories: the same reverence for the mere 
letter of Scripture, which made him so fatally powerful in 
supporting the witchcraft delusion led him to support this 
theological theory of comets — ^but with a difference: he 
thought them the souls of men, wandering in space, bring- 
ing famine, pestilence, and war/ 

Not less strong was the same superstition in England. 
Based upon mediaeval theology, it outlived the revival of 
learning. From a multitude of examples I take a few 
that may be considered typical. Early in the sixteenth 
century Polydore Virgil, an ecclesiastic of the unreformed 
church, alludes, in his " English History," to the comet 
presaging the death of the Emperor Constantine as to a 
simple matter of fact ; and in his work on prodigies he 
pushes this superstition to its most extreme point, exhibit- 
ing comets as preceding almost every form of calamity.* 

In 1532, just at the transition period from the old church 
to the new, Cranmer, paving the way to his archbishopric, 
writes from Germany to Henry VIII., and says of the comet 
then visible : " What strange things these tokens do signify 
to come hereafter God knoweth ; for they do not lightly ap- 
pear but against some great matter.'* * 

Twenty years later still, Bishop Latimer, in an Advent 
sermon, speaks of eclipses, rings about the sun, and the like 
as signs of the approaching end of the world.* 

In 1580, under Queen Elizabeth, there was set forth an 

* See Bodin, ** Theatr.," lib. ii., cited by Pingr^, i., 45 ; also a vague cita- 
lion in Baudrillart, '* Bodin et son Temps," 360. 

■ Sec Polydore Virgil, ** Eng. Hist.," 97 (in Camden Soc. publications). 

• See Cranmer's ** Remains," ii., 535 (in Parker Soc. publications). 
^ See Latimer's " Sermons," second Sunday in Advent, 1552. 
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" order of prayer to avert God's wrath from us, threatened 
by the late terrible earthquake, to be used in all parish 
churches." In connection with this there was also com- 
mended to the faithful " a godly admonition for the time 
present '* ; and among the things referred to as evidence of 
God*s wrath are comets, eclipses, and falls of snow.* 

This view held sway in the Church of England during 
Elizabeth's whole reign and far into the Stuart period. 
Strype, the ecclesiastical annalist, gives ample evidence 
of this, and among the more curious examples is the surmise 
that the comet of 1572 was a token of revenge for the St. 
Bartholomew massacre at Paris.* 

As to the Stuart period. Archbishop Spottiswoode seems 
to have been active in carrying the superstition from the 
sixteenth century to the seventeenth, and Archbishop 
Bramhall cites Scripture in support of it. Rather curious- 
ly, while the diary of Archbishop Laud shows so much 
superstition regarding dreams as portents, it shows little 
or none regarding comets ; but Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
strong as he was, is evidently inclined to it." John Howe, 
the eminent Nonconformist divine in the latter part of the 
century, seems to have regarded the comet superstition as 
almost a fundamental article of belief. He laments the total 
neglect of comets and portents generally, declaring that this 
neglect betokens want of reverence for the Ruler of the 
World. He expresses contempt for scientific inquiry re- 
garding comets, insists that they may be natural bodies 
and yet supernatural portents, and ends by saying : " I con- 
ceive it very safe to suppose that some very considerable 
thing, either in the way of judgment or mercy, may ensue, 
according as the cry of persevering wickedness or of peni- 
tential prayer is more or less loud at that time." * 

* See "Liturgical Services of the Reign of Queen Eliz." (in Parker Soc. 

publ.), 569, 570. 

•See his "Eccl. Memorials," iii., pt. i., 472; also his " Annals of the 
Ref.," u., pt. ii., 151 ; and his ** Life of Sir Thomas Smith," 161. 162. 

* For Spottiswoode see ** Hist, of the Church of Scotland " (Edin. reprint, 
1851), i., 185, 186. For Bramhall see his "Works" (Oxford, 1844), iv., 60, 
307, etc. For Jeremy Taylor see his " Sermons on the Life of Christ." 

* For John Howe see his " Works " (Lond., i86?), 140, 141. 
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The Reformed Church of Scotland supported the super- 
stition just as strongly. John Knox saw in comets tokens 
of the wrath of Heaven ; other authorities considered them 
" a warning to the king to extirpate the Papists** ; and as late 
as 1680, after Halley*s victory had been fairly won, comets 
were announced on high authority in the Scottish Church to 
be " prodigies of great judgment on these lands for our sins, 
for never was the Lord more provoked by a people.'* * 

While such was the view of the clergy during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the laity generally ac- 
cepted it as a matter of course. Among the great leaders 
in literature there was at least general acquiescence in it. 
Both Shakespeare and Milton recognize it, whether they 
fully accept it or not. Shakespeare makes the Duke of Bed- 
ford, lamenting at the bier of Henry V., say: 

' ' Comets, importing change of time and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky ; 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented unto Henry's death." 

Milton, speaking of Satan preparing for combat, says : 

" On the other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war." 

We do indeed find that in some minds the discoveries of 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler begin to take effect, for, in 1621, 
Burton in his " Anatomy of Melancholy ** alludes to them 
as changing public opinion somewhat regarding comets ; 
and, just before the middle of the century. Sir Thomas 
Browne expresses a doubt whether comets produce such 
terrible effects, "since it is found that many of them are 
above the moon.** ' Yet even as late as the last years of the 

'See John Knox, " Historic of the Reformation of Religion within the 
Realm of Scotland " (Edin., 1732), lib. iv. ; also Chambers, " Domestic Annals 
of Scotland," ii., 410-412. 

• For Barton see "Anatomy of Melancholy/' pt. ii., sect. 2. For Browne 
see his '' Vulgar and Common Errors," ch. xiv. 
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seventeenth century, we have English authors of much power 
battling for this supposed scriptural view ; and among the 
natural and typical results we find, in 1682, Ralph Thoresby, 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, terrified at the comet of 
that year, and writing in his diary the following passage : 
" Lord, fit us for whatever changes it may portend ; for, 
though I am not ignorant that such meteors proceed from 
natural causes, yet are they frequently also the presages of 
imminent calamities." * Interesting is it to note here that 
this was Halley's comet, and that Halley was, at this very 
moment, making those scientific studies upon it which were 
to free the civilized world forever from such terrors as dis- 
tressed Thoresby. 

But it was in Germany and German Switzerland that this 
superstition took its strongest hold. That same depth of re- 
ligious feeling which produced in those countries the most 
terrible growth of witchcraft persecution, brought supersti- 
tion to its highest development regarding comets. No coun- 
try suffered more from it in the middle ages. At the Reforma- 
tion Luther declared strongly in favor of it. In one of his 
Advent sermons he said : " The heathen write that the comet 
may arise from natural causes, but God creates not one 
that does not foretoken a sure calamity." Again he said : 
" Whatever moves in the heaven in an unusual way 
is certainly a sign of God*s wrath." ' And sometimes 
he yielded to another phase of his belief, declared them 
works of the Devil, and declaimed against them as ** harlot 
stars." " 

Melanchthon, too, in various letters, declares comets to be 
heralds of heaven's wrath, classing them, with evil conjunc- 
tions of the planets and abortive births, among the " signs " 

* See Thoresby's " Diaxy " (Lond., 1830), i., 132. Halley's great service 
is described further on in this chapter. 

' For very striking examples of this mediaeval terror in Germany see Von 
Raumer, " Gcschichte der Hohenstaufen," vi., 538. For Reformation perio<I 
see Wolf, "Gesch. d. Astronomic"; also Praetorius, ** Ueber d. Comet- 
stem " (Erfurt, 1580). in which the above sentences of Luther are printed on 
the title-page as epigraphs. 

* " Huren-Stemen." See the sermon of Celichius described later. 
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FROM THE REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., NEW YORK. 

" The * Scriptures for Young Readers ' is admirably 
conceived and admirably executed. It is the Bible story 
in Bible words. ... It is the work of devout and 
scholarly men, and will prove a help to Bible study. I 
have examined it with great satisfaction, and have 
found on almost every page the marks of original investi- 
gation and wise judgment." 

FROM PREST. JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D., AMHERST, 

MASS. 

** Its excellence for its purpose has surprised me, and 
I give it my hearty commendation." 

FROM PROF. HENRY THAYER, D.D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

*' It more than meets my expectations ; in fact, is so 
attractive that I have set myself to its perusal from end 
to end." 

FROM PREST. M. B. ANDERSON, D.D., LL.D., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

" The work seems to me adapted to be useful in the 
education of the young in Biblical history and the great 
moral truths embodied in it." 

FROM PREST. GEO. WILLIAMSON SMITH, D.D., TRINITY 

COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 

"I have carefully examined the first volume of the 
'Scriptures for Young Readers,' and am deeply im- 
pressed by the learning and skill shown by the authors. 
They undertook a very difficult work, and have accom- 
plished it in a scholarly manner. If interest in the book 
is an evidence of youth, many will find from reading this 
* Introduction to the Study of the Bible ' that they are 
not as old as they supposed they were." 
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referred to in Scripture.* Zwingli, boldest of the greater 
reformers in shaking off traditional beliefs, could not shake 
off this, and insisted that the comet of 153 1 betokened ca- 
lamity.' Arietus, a leading Protestant theologian, declared : 
** The heavens are given us not merely for our pleasure, but 
also as a warning of the wrath of God for the correction of 
our lives.** ' Lavater insisted that comets are signs of death 
or calamity, and cited proofs from Scripture. 

Catholic and Protestant strove together for the glory of 
this doctrine. It was maintained with especial vigor by 
Fromundus, the eminent professor and doctor of theology 
at the Catholic university of Louvain, who so strongly op- 
posed the doctrine of the earth's rotundity. At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, even so gifted an 
astronomer as Kepler yielded somewhat to the belief;* 
and near the end of that century Voigt declared that the 
comet of 161 8 clearly presaged the downfall of the Turkish 
empire, and he stigmatized as " atheists and Epicureans *' 
all who did not believe comets to be God's warnings.* 

Out of this belief was developed a great series of efforts 
to maintain the theological view of comets and to put down 
forever all efforts toward a scientific view. These efforts 
may be divided into two classes : those upon learned men 
and scholars, through the universities, and those upon people 
at large, through the pulpits. As to the first of these, that 
learned men and scholars might be kept in the paths of 
what was considered " sacred science" and "sound learning," 
especial pains was taken to keep all knowledge of the 
scientific view of comets as far as possible from students 
in the universities. Even to the end of the seven- 
teenth century the oath generally required of professors of 
astronomy over a large part of Europe prevented their 

* See Wolf, tibi supra. 

* See Wolf, 235. 

* See Madler, *' Geschichte der Himmelskunde, " ii. 

* For Kepler's superstition see Wolf, 230, 237. 

* Sec Voigt, ** Himmels-Magpiaten Reichstage,*' Hambuig, 1676. For 
both Fromundus and Voigt see also M£dler, 399, and Lecky, " Rationalism in 
Europe," i., 28. 
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teaching that comets are heavenly bodies obedient to law.* 
Efforts just as earnest were made to fasten into students' 
minds the theological theory. Two or three examples out 
of many may serve as types. First of these may be named 
the teaching of Jacob Heerbrand, professor at the University 
of Tubingen, who in 1577 illustrated the moral value of 
comets by comparing the Almighty sending a comet, to the 
judge laying the executioner's sword on the table between 
himself and the criminal in a court of justice ; and again to 
the father or school-master displaying the rod before naughty 
children." A little later we have another churchman of 
great importance in that region — Schickhart, head pastor 
and superintendent at Goppingen — preaching and publish- 
ing a comet sermon, in which he denounces those who stare 
at such warnings of God without heeding them, and com- 
pares them to " calves gaping at a new barn-door.'* " Still 
later, at the end of the seventeenth century, we find Conrad 
Dieterich, director of studies at the University of Marburg, 
denouncing all scientific investigation of comets as impious,^ 
and insisting that they are only to be regarded as " signs 
and wonders." * 

The results of this ecclesiastical pressure upon science in 
the universities were painfully shown during generation after 
generation, as regards both professors and students ; and 
examples may be given typical of its effects upon each of 
these two classes. 

The first of these is the case of Michael Maestlin. He 
was by birth a Swabian Protestant, was educated at Tu- 
bingen as a pupil of Apian, and, after a period of travel, 
was settled as deacon in the little parish of Backnang 
when the comet of 1577 gave him an occasion to apply his 
astronomical studies. His minute and accurate observation 
of it is to this day one of the wonders of science. It seems 
almost impossible that so much could be accomplished by 

' For the effect of the anti- Pythagorean oath see Prowe, ** Copernicus" ; 
also Madler and Wolf. 

• See Heerbrand, ' * Von dem erschrockenlichen Wunderzeichen," Tubingen, 
1577. ■ See Schickhart, " Predigt vom Wunderzeichen," Stuttgart, 1621.. 

* See Dieterich's sermon, described more fully below. 
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the naked eye. His observations agreed with those of Tycho 
Brahe, and won for Maestlin the professorship of astronomy 
in the University of Heidelberg. No man had so clearly 
proved the supralunar position of a comet, or shown so con- 
clusively that its motion was not erratic but regular. The 
young astronomer was an avowed Copemican, the pupil of 
Apian, and the destined master and friend of Kepler. Yet in 
the treatise embodying his observations, he felt it necessary 
to save his reputation for orthodoxy by calling the comet a 
" new and horrible prodigy," and by giving a chapter of 
" conjectures on the signification of the present comet," in 
which he proves from history that this variety of comet be- 
tokens peace, but peace purchased by a bloody victory.* 
That he really believed in this theological theory seems im- 
possible; the very fact that his observations had settled 
the supralunar character and regular motion of comets 
proves this. It was a humiliation only to be compared to 
that of Osiander when he wrote his grovelling preface to the 
great book of Copernicus. Maestlin had his reward : when, 
a few years later, his old teacher. Apian, was driven from his 
chair at Tubingen for refusing to sign the Lutheran " Con- 
cord-Book," Maestlin was elected to his place. 

Not less striking was the effect of this theological pressure 
upon the minds of students. Noteworthy as an example of 
this is the book of the Leipzig law-student, Biittner. From 
no less than eighty-six biblical texts he proves the Al- 
mighty's purpose of using the heavenly bodies for the in- 
struction of men as to future events, and then proceeds to 
frame exhaustive tables, from which, the time and place of 
the comet's first appearance being known, its signification 
can be deduced. This manual he gave forth as a triumph 
of religious science, under the name of the " Comet Hour- 
book." • 

The same devotion to the portent theory is found in the 
universities of Protestant Holland. Striking is it to see 
in the sixteenth century, after Tycho Brahe's discovery, 

' See Maestlin, " Observatioet Demonstratio Cometae," Tubingen, 1578. 
' See Buttner, '* Cometen StundbQchlein," Leipzig, 1605. 
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the Dutch theologian, Gerard Vossius, professor of the- 
ology and eloquence at Leyden, lending his great weight 
to the superstition. " The history of all times/' he says, 
^' shows comets to be the messengers of misfortune. It does 
not follow that they are endowed with intelligence ; but that 
there is a deity who makes use of them to call the human 
race to repentance.*' Though familiar with the works of 
Tycho Brahe, he finds it " hard to believe " that all comets 
are ethereal, and adduces several historical examples of sub- 
lunary ones.' 

Nor was this attempt to hold back university teaching to 
the old view of comets confined to Protestants. The Roman 
Church was, if possible, more strenuous in the same effort. 
A few examples will serve as types, representing the ortho- 
dox teaching at the great centres of Catholic theology. 

One of these is seen in Spain. The eminent jurist 
Torreblanca was recognized as a controlling authority in all 
the universities of Spain, and from these he swayed in the 
seventeenth century the thought of Catholic Europe, espe- 
cially as to witchcraft and the occult powers in nature. He 
lays down the old cometary superstition as one of the foun- 
dations of orthodox teaching. Begging the question, after 
the fashion of his time, he argues that comets cannot be 
stars, because new stars always betoken good, while comets 
betoken evil.* 

The same teaching is seen in the Catholic universities of 
the Netherlands. Fromundus, at Louvain, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century led a crusade against all cometary 
heresy, upholding fully the prophetic attributes of comets.* 

But a still more striking case is seen in Italy. The rever- 
end Father Augustin de Angelis, rector of the Clementine 
College at Rome, as late as 1673, after the new cometary 
theory had been placed beyond reasonable doubt, and even 
while Newton was working out its final demonstration, pub- 
lished a third edition of his " Lectures on Meteorology." It 

> See Vossius, " De Idololatria " (in his " Opera," v., 283-285). 

' See Torreblanca, ** De Magia," Seville, i6i8, and often reprinted. 

* See his ** Meteorologica." 
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was dedicated to the Cardinal of Hesse, and bore the express 
sanction of the Master of the Sacred Palace at Rome and 
of the head of the religious order to which De Angelis 
belonged. This work deserves careful analysis, not only 
as representing the highest and most approved university 
teaching at the centre of Roman Catholic Christendom, but 
still more because it represents that attempt to make a com- 
promise between theology and science, or rather the attempt 
to confiscate science to the uses of theology, which we so 
constantly find whenever the triumph of science in any field 
has become inevitable. 

As to the scientific element in this compromise, De Ange- 
lis holds, in his general introduction regarding meteorology, 
that the main material cause of comets is " exhalation," and 
says : " If this exhalation is great, thick, and sticky, it blazes 
into a comet." And again he returns to the same view, 
saying that " one form of exhalation is thick, dense, hence 
easily inflammable and long retentive of fire, from which sort 
are especially generated comets." But it is in his third lec- 
ture that he takes up comets specially, and his discussion of 
them is extended through the fourth, fifth, and sixth lectures. 
Having given in detail the opinions of various theologians 
and philosophers, he declares his own in the form of two con- 
clusions. The first of these is that " comets are not heavenly 
bodies, but originate in the earth's atmosphere below the 
moon ; for every thing heavenly is eternal and incorruptible, 
but comets have a beginning and ending — ergo^ comets can- 
not be heavenly bodies." This, we may observe, is levelled at 
the observations and reasonings of Tycho Brahe and Kepler, 
and is a very good illustration of the scholastic and mediae- 
val method — the method which blots out an ascertained fact 
by means of a metaphysical doctrine — as opposed to the sci- 
entific and modem. His second conclusion is that " comets 
are of elemental and sublunary nature ; for they are an ex- 
halation hot and dry, fatty and well-condensed, inflammable 
and kindled in the uppermost regions of the air." He then 
goes on to answer sundry objections to this mixture of meta- 
physics and science, and among other things declares that 
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" the fatty, sticky material of a comet may be kindled from 
sparks falling from fiery heavenly bodies or from a thunder- 
bolt '* ; and, again, that the thick, fatty, sticky quality of the 
comet holds its tail in shape, and that, so far are comets from 
having their paths beyond the moon's orbit, as Tycho Brahe 
and Kepler thought, he himself in 1618 saw "a bearded 
comet so near the summit of Vesuvius that it almost seemed 
to touch it.*' As to sorts and qualities of comets, he accepts 
Aristotle's view, and divides them into bearded and tailed.* 
He goes on into long disquisitions upon their colors, forms, 
and motions. Under this latter head he again plunges deep 
into a sea of metaphysical considerations, and does not re- 
appear until he brings up his compromise in the opinion that 
their movement is as yet uncertain and not understood, but 
that, if \v^ must account definitely for it, we must say that 
it is efiected by angels especially assigned to this service by 
Divine Providence. But, while proposing this treaty of 
compromise between science and theology as to the origin 
and movement of comets, he will hear to none as regards 
their mission as " signs and wonders " and presages of evil. 
He draws up a careful table of these evils, arranging them in 
the following order : Drought, wind, earthquake, tempest, 
famine, pestilence, war, and to clinch the matter declares 
that the comet observed by him in 161 8 brought not 
only war, famine, pestilence, and earthquake, but also a gen- 
eral volcanic eruption, " which would have destroyed Naples, 
had not the blood of the invincible martyr Januarius with- 
stood it." 

It will be observed, even from this sketch, that while the 
learned Father Augustin thus comes infallibly to the mediae- 
val conclusion, he does so very largely by scientific and essen- 
tially modern processes, giving unwonted prominence to 
observation, and at times twisting scientific observation 
into the strand with his metaphysics. The observations 
and methods of his science are sometimes shrewd, sometimes 
comical. Good examples of the latter sort are such as his 
observing that the comet stood very near the summit of 
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Vesuvius, and his reasoning that its tail was kept in place by 
its stickiness. But observations and reasonings of this sort 
are always the first homage paid by theology to science 
as the end of their struggle approaches.* 

Equally striking is an example seen a little later in another 
part of Europe; and it is the more noteworthy because 
Halley and Newton had already fully established the modern 
scientific theory. Just at the close of the 17th century the 
Jesuit Reinzer, Professor at Linz, put forth his " Meteorolo- 
gia Philosophico-Politica," in which all natural phenomena 
received both a physical and a moral interpretation. It was 
profusely and elaborately illustrated, and on account of its 
instructive contents was in 171 2 translated into German for 
the unlearned reader. The comet receives, of course, great 
attention. ** It appears," says Reinzer, ** only then in the 
heavens when the latter punish the earth, and through it 
(the comet) not only predict but bring to pass all sorts of 
calamity. . . . And, to that end, its tail serves for a rod, its 
hair for weapons and arrows, its light for a threat, and its 
heat for a sign of anger and vengeance.** Its warnings are 
threefold, (i) " Comets, generated in the air, betoken natu- 
rally drought, wind, earthquake, famine, and pestilence." 
{2) " Comets can indirectly, in view of their material, betoken 
wars, tumults, and the death of princes ; for, being hot and 
dry, they bring the moistnesses \Feuchtigkeite7i\ in the human 
body to an extraordinary heat and dryness, increasing the 
gall ; and, since the emotions depend on the temperament 
and condition of the body, men are through this change 
driven to violent deeds, quarrels, disputes, and finally to arms : 
especially is this the result with princes, who are more deli- 
cate and also more . arrogant than other men, and whose 
moistnesses are more liable to inflammation of this sort, inas- 
much as they live in luxury and seldom restrain themselves 
from those things which in such a dry state of the heavens 
are; especially injurious." (3) " All comets, whatever pro- 
phetic significance they may have naturally in and of them- 
selves, are yet principally, according to the Divine pleasure, 

' See De Angelis, '* Lection es Meteorologicae, " Rome, 1673. 
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heralds of the death of great princes, of war, and of other 
such great calamities ; and this is known and proved, first of 
all, from the words of Christ himself: 'Nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; and great 
earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines and pesti- 
lences; and fearful sights and great signs shall there be from 
heaven/ " * 

While such pains was taken to keep the more highly edu- 
cated classes in the " paths of Scriptural science and sound 
learning" at the universities, equal efforts were made to 
preserve the cometary orthodoxy of the people at large by 
means of the pulpits. Out of the mass of sermons for this 
purpose which were widely circulated I will select just two 
as typical, and they are worthy of careful study as show- 
ing some special dangers of applying theological methods to 
scientific facts. In the second half of the sixteenth century 
the recognized capital of orthodox Lutheranism was Magde- 
burg, and in the region tributary to this metropolis no church 
official held a more prominent station than the " Superintend- 
ent," or Lutheran bishop, of the neighboring Altmark. It 
was this dignitary, Andreas Celichius by name, who at 
Magdeburg, in 1578, gave to the press his "Theological 
Reminder of the New Comet." After deprecating as blas- 
phemous the attempt of Aristotle to explain the phenomenon 
otherwise than as a supernatural warning from God to sinful 
man, he assures his hearers that " whoever would know the 
comet's real source and nature must not merely gape and 
stare at the scientific theory that it is an earthy, greasy, 
tough, and sticky vapor and mist, rising into the upper air 
and set ablaze by the celestial heat." Far more important 
for them is it to know what is this vapor and mist. It is 
really, in the opinion of Celichius, nothing more nor less 
than " the thick smoke of human sins, rising every day, every 
hour, every moment, full of stench and horror, before the 
face of God, and becoming gradually so thick as to form 
a comet, with curled and plaited tresses, which at last is 

'See Reinrcr, " Meteorologia Philosophico-Politica " (ed. of Augsburg». 
1 71 2), 101-103. 
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kindled by the hot and fiery anger of the Supreme Heavenly 
Judge.** He adds that it is probably only through the 
prayers and tears of Christ that this blazing monument 
of human depravity becomes visible to mortals. In 
support of this theory, he urges the " coming up before 
God *' of the wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah and of 
Nineveh, and especially the words of the prophet regard- 
ing Babylon : " Her stench and rottenness is come up 
before me.*' That the anger of God can produce the confla- 
gration without any intervention of nature is proven from 
the Psalms : " He sendeth out his word and melteth them.'* 
From the position of the comet, its course, and the direction 
of its tail he augurs especially the near approach of the judg- 
ment day ; though it may also betoken, as usual, famine, 
pestilence, and war. " Yet even in these days," he mourns, 
" there are people reckless and giddy enough to pay no heed 
to such celestial warnings, and these even cite in their own 
defence the injunction of Jeremiah not to fear signs in the 
heavens." This idea he explodes, and shows that good and 
orthodox Christians, while not superstitious like the heathen, 
know well '* that God is not bound to his creation and the 
ordinary course of nature, but must often, especially in these 
last dregs of the world, resort to irregular means to display his 
anger at human guilt." * 

The other typical case occurred in the following century 
and in another part of Germany. Conrad Dieterich was, 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, a Lutheran 
ecclesiastic of the highest authority. His ability as a theo- 
logian had made him Archdeacon of Marburg, professor of 
philosophy and director of studies at the University of Gies- 
sen, and " Superintendent," or Lutheran bishop, in South- 
western Germany. In the year 1620, on the second Sunday 
in Advent, in the g^eat cathedral of Ulm, he developed the 
orthodox doctrine of comets in a sermon, taking up the 
questions: I. What are comets? 2. What do they indi- 
cate? 3. What have we to do with their significance? 
This sermon marks an epoch. Delivered in that stronghold 

-— II . ■ ^M B^M MM^ M^^^M ^ 

* See Celichius, as above. 
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of German Protestantism and by a prelate of the highest 
standing, it was immediately printed, prefaced by three lauda- 
tory poems from different men of note, and sent forth to drive 
back the scientific, or, as it was called, the "godless" view 
of comets. The preface shows that Dieterich was sincerely 
alarmed by the tendency to regard comets as natural ap- 
pearances. His text was taken from the twenty-fifth verse 
of the twenty-first chapter of St. Luke : "And there shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars ; and upon 
the earth distress of nations, with perplexity ; the sea and 
the waves roaring." As to what comets are, he cites a mul- 
titude of philosophers, and, finding that they differ among 
themselves, he uses a form of argument not uncommon from 
that day to this, declaring that this difference of opinion 
proves that there is no solution of the problem save in 
revelation, and insisting that comets are " signs especially 
sent by the Almighty to warn the earth." An additional 
proof of this he finds in the forms of comets. One, he says, 
took the form of a trumpet ; another, of a spear, another, of 
a goat ; another, of a torch ; another, of a sword ; another, 
of an arrow ; another, of a sabre ; still another, of a bare 
arm. From these forms of comets he infers that we may 
divine their purpose. As to their creation, he quotes John 
of Damascus and other early Church authorities in behalf of 
the idea that each comet is a star newly created at the divine 
command, out of nothing, and that it indicates the wrath of 
God. As to their purpose, having quoted largely from the 
Bible and from Luther, he winds up by insisting that, as 
<jrod can make nothing in vain, comets must have some dis- 
tinct object ; then, from Isaiah and Joel among the Prophets, 
from Matthew, Mark, and Luke among the Evangelists, from 
Origen and St. Chrysostom among the Fathers, from Luther 
and Melanchthon among the Reformers, he draws various 
texts more or less conclusive to prove that comets indicate 
evil and only evil, and he cites Luther's Advent sermon, to 
the effect that, though comets may arise in the course of na- 
ture .they are still signs of evil to mankind. In answer to the 
theory-of sundry naturalists, that comets are made up of " a 
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certain fiery, warm, sulphurous, saltpetery, sticky fog," he 
declaims : " Our sins, our sins : they are the fiery heated va- 
pors, the thick, sticky, sulphurous clouds which rise from 
the earth toward heaven before God." Throughout the 
sermon contempt is poured over all men who simply in- 
vestigate comets as natural objects, and special attention 
is called to a comet then in the heavens resembling a long 
broom or bundle of rods ; and Dieterich declares that he 
and his hearers can only consider it rightly " when we see 
standing before us our Lord God in heaven as an angry 
father with a rod for his children." In answer to the ques- 
tion what comets signify, he commits himself entirely to the 
idea that they indicate the wrath of God, and therefore ca- 
lamities of every sort. Page after page is filled with the rec- 
ords of evils following comets. Beginning with the creation 
of the world, he insists that the first comet brought on the 
deluge of Noah, and cites a mass of authorities, ranging 
from Moses and Isaiah to Albert the Great and Melanch- 
thon, in support of the view that comets precede earth- 
quakes, famines, wars, pestilences, and every form of evil. 
He makes some parade of astronomical knowledge as to the 
greatness of the sun and moon, but relapses soon into his old 
line of argument. Conjuring his audience not to be led away 
from the well-established belief of Christendom and the prin- 
ciples of their fathers, he comes back to his old assertion, 
insists that " our sins are the inflammable material of which 
comets are made," and winds up with a most earnest appeal 
to the Almighty to spare his people.* 

Similar efforts from the pulpit were provoked by the great 
comet of 1680. Typical among these was the effort in 
Switzerland of Pastor Heinrich Erni, who, from the cathe- 
dral of Zurich, sent a circular-letter to the clergy of that 
region showing the connection of the eleventh and twelfth 
verses of the first chapter of Jeremiah with the comet, giving 

' " See ** Ulmische Cometen-Predigt, von dem Cometen, so nechst abgewi<^ 
schen 161 8 Jahrs im Wintermonat erstenmahls in Schwaben sehen lassen,; 
. . . gchalten zu Ulm . . . durch Conrad Dieterich," Ulm, 1620. Foir. 
a life of the author see article " Dieterich " in the " Allgemeine Deutsche Bi- 
ographie." See also Wolf. 
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notice that at his suggestion the authorities had proclaimed 
a solemn fast, and exhorting the clergy to preach earnestly 
on the subject of this warning/ 

Nor were the interpreters of the comet's message content 
with simple prose. At the appearance of the comet of 161 8, 
Grasser and Gross, pastors and doctors of theology at Basle, 
put forth a collection of doggerel rhymes to fasten the 
orthodox theory into the minds of schoolchildren and peas- 
ants. One of these may be translated : 

" I am a Rod in God's right hand 
Threatening the German and foreign land." 

Others for a similar purpose taught : 

** Eight things there be a Comet brings, 
When it on high doth horrid range : 
Wind, Famine, Plague, and Death to Kings, 
War, Earthquakes, Floods, and Direful Change. " ' 

Great ingenuity was shown in meeting the advance of 
science in the universities and schools, with new texts of 
Scripture ; and Stephen Spleiss, Rector of the Gymnasium 
at Schaflhausen, got great credit by teaching that in the 
vision of Jeremiah the ** almond rod " was a tailed comet,, 
and the " seething pot " a bearded one.* 

It can be easily understood that such authoritative utter- 
ances as that of Dieterich must have produced a great 
effect throughout Protestant Christendom ; and in due 
time we see their working in New England. That same 
tendency to provincialism, which, save at rare intervals, has 
been the bane of Massachusetts thought from that day to 
this, appeared ; and in 1664 we find Samuel Danforth 
arguing from the Bible that " comets are portentous signals 
of great and notable changes," and arguing from history that 
they " have been many times heralds of wrath to a secure and 
impenitent world." He cites especially the comet of 1652, 

> See Wolf, "Gesch. d. Astronomic," 239. 

* See Grasser and Gross, '' Christenliches Bedencken . . . von dem er- 
schrockenlichen Cometen," etc., Zarich, 1664. 

• See Spleiss, " Beilauftiger Bericht von dem jetzigen Cometstemen, " etc.,. 
SchafThausen, 1664. 
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which appeared just before Mr. Cotton's sickness and disap- 
peared after his death.* Morton also, in his ** Memorial," 
recording the deatli of John Putnam, alludes to the comet 
of 1662 as " a very signal testimony that God had then re- 
moved a bright star and a shining light out of the heaven of 
his church here into celestial glory above/* ' Again he speaks 
of another comet, insisting that ** it was no fiery meteor 
caused by exhalation, but it was sent immediately by God 
to awaken the secure world," and goes on to show how in 
that year " it pleased God to smite the fruits of the earth, 
namely, the wheat in special, with blasting and mildew, 
whereby much of it was spoiled and became profitable for 
nothing, and much of it worth little, being light and empty. 
This was looked upon by the judicious and conscientious of 
the land as a speaking providence against the unthankfulness 
of many ... as also against voluptuousness and abuse 
of the good creatures of God by licentiousness in drinking 
and fashions in apparel, for the obtaining whereof a great 
part of the principal grain was oftentimes unnecessarily ex- 
pended." * 

But in 1680 a stronger than either of these seized upon 
the doctrine and wielded it with power. Increase Mather, 
so open always to ideas from Europe, and always so power- 
ful for good or evil in the colonies, preached his sermon 
on ** Heaven's Alarm to the World . . . wherein is 
shown that fearful sights and signs in the heavens are the 
presages of great calamities at hand." The texts were 
taken from the book of Revelation : " And the third angel 
sounded, and there fell a great star from heaven, burning, as 
it were a lamp," and " Behold the third woe cometh 
quickly." * In this, as in various other sermons, he supports 
the theological cometary theory fully. He insists that " we 
are fallen into the dregs of time," and that the day of judg- 
ment is evidently approaching. He explains away the 

' See S. DanfoTth, ''An Astronomical Description of the Late Comet or 
Blazing Star, Together with a Brief Theological Application Thereof/' 1664. 
• Sec Morton, ** Memorial," 251, 252. 
'/W., 309, 31a *Rev., viii., 10, and xi., 14. 
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words of Jeremiah — " Be not dismayed at signs in the 
heavens/' — and shows that comets have been forerunners of 
nearly every form of evil. Having done full justice to evils 
thus presaged in Scriptural times, he begins a similar dis- 
play in modem history by citing blazing stars which foretold 
the invasions of Goths, Huns, Saracens, and Turks, and warns 
gainsayers by citing the example of Vespasian, who, after 
ridiculing a comet, soon died. The general shape and ap- 
pearance of comets, he thinks, betoken their purpose, and 
he cites TertuUian to prove them " God's sharp razors on 
mankind, whereby he doth poll, and his scythe whereby he 
doth shear down multitudes of sinful creatures." At last, 
rising to a fearful height, he declares : " For the Lord hath 
fired his beacon in the heavens among the stars of God 
there ; the fearful sight is not yet out of sight. The warn- 
ing piece of heaven is going off. Now, then, if the Lord dis- 
charge his murdering pieces from on high, and men be found 
in their sins unfit for death, their blood shall be upon them."^ 
And again, in an agony of supplication, he cries out : ** Do 
we see the sword blazing over us ? Let it put us upon 
crying to God, that the judgment be diverted and not return 
upon us again so speedily. . . . Doth God threaten our 
very heavens ? O pray unto Him, that He would not take 
away stars and send comets to succeed them." 

Two years later, in August, 1682, he followed this with an- 
other sermon on *'The Latter Sign "—" wherein is showed 
that the voice of God in signal providences, especially when 
repeated and iterated, ought to be hearkened unto." Here, 
too, of course, the comet comes in for a large share of atten- 
tion. But his tone is less sure : even in the midst of all his 
arguments appears an evident misgiving. The thoughts of 
Newton in science and Bayle in philosophy were evidently 
tending to accomplish the prophecy of Seneca. Mather's 
alarm at this is clear. His natural tendency is to uphold the 
idea that a comet is simply a fire-ball flung from the hand of 
an avenging God at a guilty world, but he evidently feels 
obliged to yield something to the scientific spirit ; hence in 
the " Discourse concerning Comets," published in 1683,' he 
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declares : " There are those who think that, inasmuch as* 
comets may be supposed to proceed from natural causes/ 
there is no speaking voice of heaven in them beyond what is 
to be said of all other works of God. But certain it is that 
many things which may happen according to the course of 
nature are portentous signs of divine anger and prognostics 
of great evils hastening upon the world." He then notices 
the eclipse of August, 1672, and adds : " That year the col- 
lege was eclipsed by the death of the learned president 
there, worthy Mr. Chauncey ; and two colonies, namely, 
Massachusetts and Plymouth, by the death of two gov- 
emors, who died within a twelvemonth after. . . . Shall, 
then, such mighty works of God as comets are be insignifi- 
cant things?*' * 

Vigorous as his argument is, we see scepticism regarding 
" signs " continuing to invade the public mind ; and, in spite 
of his threatenings, about twenty years after we find a re- 
markable evidence of this progress in the fact that this scep- 
ticism has seized upon no less a personage than that colossus 
of orthodoxy, his thrice illustrious son. Cotton Mather him- 
self ; and him we find, in 1726, despite the arguments of his 
father, declaring in his " Manuductio " : " Perhaps there may 
be some need for me to caution you against being dismayed 
at the signs of the heavens, or having any superstitious fan- 
cies upon eclipses and the like. ... I am willing that 
you be apprehensive of nothing portentous in blazing stars. 
For my part, I know not whether all our worlds, and even 
the sun itself, may not fare the better for them.*' ' 

Curiously enough, for this scientific scepticism in Cotton 
Mather there was a cause identical with that which had 
developed superstition in the mind of his father. The same 
provincial tendency to receive implicitly any new European 
tendency in thinking or speech wrought upon both, plunging 
one into superstition and drawing the other out of it. 

European thought, which New England followed, had at 

*See his ** Heaven's Alarm to the World," Boston, 1682, and bis " Discourse 
concerning Comets," Boston, 1682. 
• Sec the " Manuductio," 54, 55. 
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last broken away in great measure from the theological view 
of comets as signs and wonders. The germ of this eman- 
cipating influence was mainly in the great utterance of 
Seneca : and we find in nearly every century some evidence 
that this germ was still alive. This life became more and 
more evident after the Reformation period, even though 
theologians in every church did their best to destroy it. 
The first series of attacks on the old theological doctrine 
were mainly founded in philosophic reasoning. As early as 
the first half of the sixteenth century we hear Julius Caesar 
Scaliger protesting against the cometary superstition as 
" ridiculous folly." * Of more real importance was the 
treatise of Blaise de Vigen^re published at Paris in 1578. 
In this little book various statements regarding comets as 
signs of wrath or causes of evils are given, and then followed 
by a very gentle and quiet discussion, usually tending to de- 
velop that healthful scepticism which is the parent of inves- 
tigation. A fair example of his mode of treating the subject 
is seen in his dealing with a bit of " sacred science.*' This 
was simply that " comets menace princes and kings with 
death because they live more delicately than other people ; 
and, therefore, the air thickened and corrupted by a comet 
would be naturally more injurious to them than to common 
folk who live on coarser food." To this De Vigen^re an- 
swers that there are very many persons who live on food as 
delicate as that enjoyed by princes and kings, and yet receive 
no harm from comets. He then goes on to show that many 
of the greatest monarchs in history have met death without 
any comet to herald it. 

In the same year thoughtful scepticism of a similar sort 
found an advocate in another part of Europe. Thomas 
Erastus the learned and devout professor of medicine at 
Heidelberg, put forth a letter dealing in the plainest terms 
with the superstition. He argued especially that there could 
be no natural connection between the comet and pestilence, 
since the burning of an exhalation must tend to purify rather 
than to infect the air. In the following year the eloquent 

* For ScaUger see p. 20 of Dudith's book, cited below. 
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Hungarian divine, Dudith, published a letter in which the 
theological theory was handled even more shrewdly ; for he 
argued that, if comets were caused by the sins of mortals, 
they would never be absent from the sky. But these utter- 
ances were for the time brushed aside by the theological 
leaders of thought as shallow or impious.* 

In the seventeenth century able arguments against the 
superstition, on general grounds, began to be multiplied. In 
Holland Balthasar Bekker opposed this, as he opposed the 
witchcraft delusion, on general philosophic grounds ; and 
Lubienitzky wrote in a compromising spirit to prove that 
comets were as often followed by good as by evil events. In 
France Pierre Petit, formerly geographer of Louis XIII. and 
an intimate friend of Descartes, addressed to the young 
Louis XIV. a vehement protest against the superstition, 
basing his arguments not on astronomy but on common- 
sense. A very effective part of the little treatise was de- 
voted to answering the authority of the Fathers of the early 
Church. To do this he simply reminded his readers that St. 
Augustine and St. John Damascenus had also opposed the 
doctrine of the Antipodes. The book did good service in 
France, and was translated in Germany a few years later.* 

All these were denounced as infidels and heretics, yet not 
until they had set men at thinking and prepared the way for 
a far greater genius. For, toward the end of the same cen- 
tury, the philosophic attack was taken up by Pierre Bayle ; 
and in the whole series of philosophic champions he is chief. 
While professor at the University of Sedan he had observed 
the alarm caused by the comet of 1680, and he now brought 
all his reasoning powers to bear upon it. Thoughts deep 
and witty he poured out in volume after volume. Catholics 

> For Blaise de Vigen^re see his '* Trait^ des Comites." Paris, 1578. For 
Dndith see his *' De Cometarum Significatione/' Basle, 1579, to which the 
letter of Erastus is appended. 

* Bekker's views may be found in his " Onderzoek van de Betekening der 
Cometen," Leeuwarden, 1683. For Lubienitzky's see his " Theatrum Com- 
cticum,** Amsterdam, 1666, in pt. ii. : " Historia Cometarum," preface " to 
the reader." For Petit see his '* Dissertation sur la Nature, des Comites," 
Paris, 1665 (German transl., Dresden and Zittau, 1631). 
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and Protestants were alike scandalized. Catholic France 
spumed him, and Jurieu, the great reformed divine, called 
his cometary views " atheism," and tried hard to have Prot- 
estant Holland condemn him.* Though Bayle did not 
touch immediately the mass of mankind, he wrought with 
power upon men who gave themselves the trouble of think- 
ing. It was indeed unfortunate for the Church that theolo- 
gians, instead of taking the initiative in this matter, left it 
to Bayle ; for, in tearing down the pretended Scriptural doc- 
trine of comets, he tore down much else : of all men in his 
time, no one so thoroughly prepared the way for Voltaire. 

Bayle's whole argument is rooted in the prophecy of 
Seneca. He declares : ** Comets are bodies subject to the 
ordinary law of nature, and not prodigies amenable to no 
law." He shows historically that there is no reason to re- 
gard comets as portents of earthly evils. As to the fact 
that such evils occur after the passage of comets across the 
sky, he compares the persons believing that comets cause 
these evils to a woman looking out of a window into a Paris 
street and believing that the carriages pass because she looks 
out. As to the accomplishment of some predictions, he 
cites the shrewd saying of Henry IV. to the effect that ** the 
public will remember one prediction that comes true better 
than all the rest that have proved false." Finally, he sums 
up by saying : " The more we study man, the more does it 
appear that pride is his ruling passion, and that he affects 
grandeur even in his misery. Mean and perishable creature 
that he is, he has been able to persuade men that he cannot die 
without disturbing the whole course of nature and obliging the 
heavens to put themselves to fresh expense in order to light 
his funeral pomp. Foolish and ridiculous vanity ! If we 
had a just idea of the universe, we should soon comprehend 
that the death or birth of a prince is too insignificant a mat- 
ter to stir the heavens." * 



' See Madler, " Himmelskunde," 327. 

■ For special points of interest in Bayle's argument, see his ** Pensees Di- 
verses sur les Comites," Amsterdam, 1749, pp. 79, 102, 134, 206. For the 
response to Jurieu, see the ** Continuation des Pensees," Rotterdam, 1705; also 
Champion, 164, Lecky, %iH supra, and Guillemin, 29, 30. 
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This great philosophic champion of right reason was fol- 
lowed by a literary champion hardly less famous ; for Fonte- 
nelle now gave to the French theatre his play of " The 
Comet," and a point of capital importance in France was 
made by rendering the army of ignorance ridiculous/ 

Such was the line of philosophic and literary attack, as de- 
veloped from Scaliger to Fontenelle. But beneath and in 
the midst of all of it, from first to last, giving firmness, 
strength, and new sources of vitality to it, was the steady de- 
velopment of scientific effort ; and to the series of great men 
who patiently wrought and thought out the truth by scien- 
tific methods through all these centuries belong the honors 
of the victory. 

For generations men in various parts of the world had 
been making various observations on these strange bodies. 
As far back as the time when Luther and Melanchthon and 
Zwingli were plunged into alarm by various comets from 
1531 to 1539, Peter Apian kept his head sufficiently cool to 
take careful observations of their paths through the heavens. 
A little later, when the great comet of 1556 scared popes, 
emperors, and reformers alike, such men as Fabricius at Vi- 
enna and Heller at Nuremberg quietly noted its path. In 
vain did men like Dieterich and Heerbrand and Celich from 
various parts of Germany denounce such observations and 
investigations as impious ; they were steadily continued, and 
in 1577 came the first which led to the distinct foundation 
of the modem doctrine. In that year appeared a comet 
which again plunged Europe into alarm. In every European 
country this alarm was strong, but in Germany strongest of 
alL The churches were filled with terror-stricken multi- 
tudes. Celich preaching at Magdeburg was echoed by 
Heerbrand preaching at Tubingen, and both these from 
thousands of other pulpits. Catholic and Protestant, through- 
out Europe. In the midst of all this din and outcry a few 
men quietly but steadily observed the monster ; and Tycho 
Brahe announced, as the result, that its path lay farther 
from the earth than the orbit of the moon. Another great 



' See Fontenelle, cited by Champion, 167. 
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astronomical genius, Kepler, confirmed this. This distinct 
beginning of the new doctrine was bitterly opposed by 
theologians. They denounced it as one of the evil results 
of that scientific meddling with the designs of Providence 
against which they had so long declaimed in pulpits and pro- 
fessors* chairs, and declared the doctrine of comets as " signs 
and wonders " a matter of faith.* They even brought for- 
ward some astronomers ambitious or wrong-headed enough 
to testify that Tycho and Kepler were wrong.* 

Nothing could be more natural than such opposition* 
For this simple announcement by Tycho Brahe began a new 
era. It shook the very foundation of cometary superstition* 
The Aristotelian view, cherished by the theologians, was that 
what lies within the moon's orbit appertains to the earth 
and is essentially transitory, while what lies beyond it be- 
longs to the heavens and is permanent and regular. Tycho 
Brahe and Kepler, therefore, having by means of scientific 
observation and thought taken comets out of the category 
of meteors and appearances in the neighborhood of the 
earth and placed them among the heavenly bodies, dealt a 
blow at the very foundations of the theological argument, 
and gave a great impulse to the idea that comets are them-^ 
selves heavenly bodies moving regularly and in obedience ta 
law. 

Attemps were made to compromise. It was declared 
that, while some comets were doubtless supralunar, some 
must be sublunar. But this admission was no less fatal 
on another account. From the earliest times the theory 
favored by the Church was that the earth was surrounded 
by hollow spheres, concentric and transparent, forming a 
number of glassy strata encasing one another " like the dif. 
ferent coatings of an onion," and that each one of these in 
its movement about the earth carries one of the heavenly 
bodies. Some maintained that these spheres were crystal ; 

*Sce Madler, " Himmelskunde," i., 181. 197; also Wolf, "Gesch. d. As- 
trononue," and Janssen - Gesch. d. Deutschen Volkes." v.. 350. Hccrbrand's 
•emon. cited above, is a good specimen of the theologic attitude. 

■SeePingn?, ii., 81. 
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but Lactantius, and with him various Fathers of the Church, 
speak of the heavenly vault as made of ice. Now, the ad- 
mission that comets could move beyond the moon was fatal 
to this theory, for it sent them crashing through these spheres 
of ice or crystal, and therefore through the whole sacred 
fabric of the Ptolemaic theory.* 

Here we may pause for a moment to note one of the 
main differences between scientific and theological reasoning 
considered in themselves. Kepler's main reasoning as to 
the existence of a law for cometary movement was right ; 
but his secondary reasoning, that comets move nearly in 
straight lines, was wrong. His right reasoning was devel- 
oped by Gassendi in France, by Borelli in Italy, by Hevel 
and Doerfel in Germany, by Eysat and Bemouilli in Switzer- 
land, by Percy and — most important of all, as regards mathe- 
matical demonstration — by Newton in England. The gen- 
eral theory, which was true, they accepted and developed ; 
the secondary theory, which was found untrue, they re- 
jected. And, as a result, both of what they thus accepted 
and of what they rejected, was evolved the basis of the whole 
modem cometary theory. 

How different was this from the theological method. As 
a rule, when there arises a thinker as great in theology as 
Kepler in science, the whole mass of his conclusions ripens 
into a dogma. His disciples labor not to test it, but to 
establish every part of it. And while, in the Catholic Church, 
it becomes a dogma to be believed or disbelieved under the 
penalty of damnation, it becomes in the Protestant Church 
the basis for one more sect, narrow and bigoted. 

Various astronomers labored to develop the truth dis- 
<:overed by Tycho and strengthened by Kepler. Cassini 
seemed likely to win for Italy the glory of completing the 
great structure ; but he was sadly fettered by Church in- 
fluences, and was obliged to leave most of the work to 
others. Early among these was Hevel. He gave reasons 
for believing that comets moved in parabolic curves toward 

• — I — ■ 

' Ibid,, i., 89; Humboldt, "Cosmos" (Eng. translat., London, 1868), iii., 
X69. 
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the sun. Then came a man who developed this truth fur- 
ther — Samuel Doerfel ; and it is a pleasure, as well as a 
duty, to note that he was a clergyman. The comet of 1680, 
which set Erni in Switzerland, Mather in New England, and 
so many others in all parts of the world at declaiming, set 
Doerfel at thinking. Undismayed by the authority of Origen 
and St. John Chrysostom, the arguments of Luther, Melanch- 
thon, and Zwingli, the outcries of Celich and Heerbrand and 
Dieterich, he pondered over the problem in his little Saxon 
parsonage, until in 168 1 he set forth his proofs that comets 
are heavenly bodies moving in parabolas of which the sun is 
the fpcus. Bernouilli arrived at the same conclusion ; and, 
finally, this great series of men and works was closed by the 
greatest of all, when Newton, in 1686, having taken the data 
furnished by the comet of 1680, demonstrated that comets 
are guided in their movements by the same principle that 
controls the planets in their orbits. Thus was completed the 
evolution of this new truth in science.* 

Yet we are not to suppose that these two great series of 
philosophical and scientific victories cleared the field of all 
opponents. Declamation and pretended demonstration of 
the old theologic view were still heard ; but the day of com- 
plete victory dawned when Halley, after most thorough 
observation and calculation, recognized the comet of 1682 as 
one which had already appeared at stated periods, and fore- 
told its return in about seventy-five years; and the battle 
was fully won when Clairaut, seconded by Lalande and Mme. 
Lepaute, predicted distinctly the time when the comet 
would arrive at its perihelion, and this prediction was veri- 
fied.' Then it was that a Roman heathen philosopher was 
proved more infallible and more directly under divine inspi- 
ration than a Roman Christian pontiff ; for the very comet 
which the traveller finds to-day depicted on the Bayeux tap- 



^ See Pingr^. i., 53 ; Grant, " Hist, of Phys. Astron.," 305, etc., etc. 

* For a curious partial anticipation by Hooke, in 1664, of the great truth 
announced by Halley in 1682, see Pepys' Diary for March 1st, 1664. For ex- 
cellent summaries of the whole work of Halley and Clairaut and their foi©- 
ninners and associates, see Pingre, Madler, Wolf, Arago, et al. 
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estry as portending destruction to Harold and the Saxons at 
the Norman invasion of England, and which was regarded 
by Pope Calixtus as portending evil to Christendom, was 
found four centuries later to be, as Seneca had prophesied, a 
heavenly body obeying the great laws of the universe, and 
coming at regular periods/ Thenceforth the whole ponder- 
ous enginery of this superstition, with its citations of proof- 
texts regarding ** signs in the heavens," its theological reason- 
ing to show the moral necessity of cometary warnings, and its 
ecclesiastical fulminations against the " atheism, godlessness, 
and infidelity " of scientific investigation, was seen by all think- 
ing men to be as weak against the scientific method as Indian 
arrows against needle-guns. Copernicus, Galileo, Cassini, 
Doerfel, Newton, Halley, and Clairaut had gained the victory.* 

It is instructive to note, when the main battle was lost, an 
attempt, always seen under like circumstances, to effect a 
compromise — to establish a " safe science " on grounds 
pseudo-scientific and pseudo-theologic. Luther, with his 
strong common-sense, had foreshadowed this ; Kepler had 
expressed a willingness to accept it. It was insisted that 
comets might be heavenly bodies moving in regular orbits, 
and even obedient to law, and yet be sent as ** signs in the 
heavens." Many good men clung longingly to this phase of 
the old belief, and in 1770 Semler, professor at Halle, tried 
to satisfy both sides. He insisted that, while from a scien- 
tific point of view comets could not exercise any physical 
influence upon the world, yet from a religious point of view 
they could exercise a moral influence as reminders of the 
Just Judge of the Universe. 

So hard was it for good men to give up the doctrine of 
" signs in the heavens," seemingly based upon Scripture and 
exercising such a healthful moral tendency ! As is always 
the case after such a defeat, these votaries of " sacred sci- 

' In accordance with Halley's prophecy, the comet of i68a has returned in 
1759 "*d in 1835. 

• See M^ler, Guillemin, Watson, Grant, Delambre, Proctor, art, ** Astron- 
omy," in " Encycl. Brit.," and especially, for details. Wolf, 407-412 and 701- 
72a. For clear statement regarding Doerfel, see Wolf, 411. 
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ence " exerted the greatest ingenuity in devising statements 
and arguments to avert the new doctrine. Within our own 
century the great Catholic champion, Joseph de Maistre, 
echoed these in declaring his belief that comets are special 
warnings of evil. So, too, in Protestant England, in 1818, 
the Gentlentatis Magazine stated that under the malign 
influence of a recent comet " flies became blind and died 
early in the season," and ** the wife of a London shoemaker 
had four children at a birth." And even as late as 1829 
Mr. Forster, an English physician, published a work to prove 
that comets produce hot summers, cold winters, epidemics, 
earthquakes, clouds of midges and locusts, and nearly every 
calamity conceivable. He bore especially upon the fact that 
the comet of 1665 was coincident with the plague in Lon- 
don, apparently forgetting that the other great cities of 
England and the Continent were not thus visited ; and, in a 
climax, announces the fact that the comet of 1663 " made 
all the cats in Westphalia sick.*' * 

There still lingered one little cloud-patch of superstition, 
arising mainly from the supposed fact that comets had really 
been followed by a marked rise in temperature. Even this 
poor basis for the belief that they might, after all, affect 
earthly affairs was swept away, and science won here another 
victory ; for Arago, by thermometric records carefully kept 
at Paris from 1735 to 1781, proved that comets had pre 
duced no effect upon temperature. Among multitudes of 
similar examples he showed that, in some years when sev- 
eral comets appeared, the temperature was lower than in 
other years when few or none appeared. In 1737 there 
were two comets, and the weather was cool; in 1785 there 
was no comet, and the weather was hot ; through the whole 
fifty years it was shown that comets were sometimes fol- 
lowed by hot weather, sometimes by cool, and that no rule was 
deducible. The victory of science was complete at every point.' 



emic 



J ^ T; J°"^^'l "Illustrations of the Atmospherical Origin of Epidemic 
SriTi'sa ^^^°''^°"^' '^^^' ^^*^ ^y ^"^^ I ^^ i*^ QuarUrly Review for 

JlrJ^'' "^"^T ""^ ^^"^^ ^'^ ^""^ ^^"^^ *^^ especiaUy of those who 
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But in this history there was one little exhibition so- 
curious as to be worthy of notice, though its permanent 
effect upon thought was small. Whiston and Burnet, so 
devoted to what they considered sacred science, had deter- 
mined that in some way comets must be instruments of 
divine wrath. One of them maintained that the deluge 
was caused by the tail of a comet striking the earth ; the 
other put forth the theory that comets are places of punish- 
ment for the damned — in fact, " flying hells.*' The theories 
of Whiston and Burnet found wide acceptance also in Ger- 
many, mainly through the all-powerful mediation of Gott- 
sched, so long from his professor's chair at Leipzig the 
dictator of orthodox thought, who not only wrote a brief 
tractate of his own upon the subject, but furnished a volumi- 
nous historical introduction to the more elaborate treatise 
of Heyn. In this book, which appeared at Leipzig in 1742, 
the agency of comets in the creation, the flood, and the final 
destruction of the world is fully proven.* Both these theo- 
ries were, however, soon discredited. 

Perhaps the more interesting of them can best be met by 
another, which, if not fully established, appears much better 
based: namely, that in 1868 the earth passed directly 
through the tail of a comet, with no deluge, no sound of 
any waitings of the damned, with but slight appearances 
here and there, only to be detected by the keen sight of the 
meteorological or astronomical observer.' 

In our own country superstitious ideas regarding comets 
continued to have some little currency * ; but their life was 
short. The tendency shown by Cotton Mather, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, toward acknowledging 
the victory of science, was completed by the utterances of 
Winthrop, professor at Harvard. In 1759 he published two 
lectures on comets, and in these he simply and clearly re- 
vealed the truth, never scoffing, but reasoning quietly and 

' Sec Heyn, *' Versuch einer Betrachtung uber die Cometen, die SUndfluth 
nnd das Vorspiel des jUngsten Gerichts," Leipzig, 1742. A Latin Version, ol 
the same year, bears the title, " Specimen Cometologiae Sacra," 

' See Guillemin and Watson. 

• See sermon of Israel Loring, of Sudbury, published in 1722. 
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reverently. In one passage he says : " To be thrown into a 
panic whenever a comet appears, on account of the ill effects 
which some few of them might possibly produce, if they 
were not under proper direction, betrays a weakness unbe- 
coming a reasonable being." * 

The victory was, indeed, complete. Happily none of the 
fears expressed by Conrad Dieterich and Increase Mather 
were realized. No catastrophe has ensued either to religion 
or to morals. In the realm of religion the Psalms of David 
remain no less beautiful, the great utterances of the Hebrew 
prophets no less powerful ; the Sermon on the Mount, ** the 
First Commandment and the Second which is like unto it," 
the definition of " pure religion and undefiled " by St. James, 
appeal no less to the deepest things in the human heart. In 
the realm of morals, too, serviceable as the idea of firebrands 
thrown by the right hand of an avenging God to scare a 
naughty world might seem, any competent historian must 
find that the destruction of the old theological cometary 
theory was followed by moral improvement rather than by 
deterioration. We have but to compare the general moral 
tone of society to-day, wretchedly imperfect as it is, with 
that existing in the time when this superstition had its 
strongest hold, to make ourselves sure of this. We have 
only to compare the court of Henry VIII. with the court of 
Victoria, the reign of the later Valois and earlier Bourbon 
princes with the present French republic, the period of the 
Medici and Sforzas and Borgias with the period of Leo 
XIII. and Humbert, the monstrous wickedness of the Thirty 
Years* War with the ennobling patriotism of the Franco- 
Prussian struggle, and the despotism of the miserable Ger- 
man princelings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
with the reign of the Emperor William. 

The gain is not simply that mankind has arrived at a 
clearer conception of law in the universe ; not merely that 
thinking men see more clearly that we are part of a system 
not requiring constant patching and arbitrary interference ; 
but perhaps best of all is the fact that science has cleared 

* Sec Professor J. Winthrop on Comets, 
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away one more series of those dogmas which tend to debase 
rather than to develop man's whole moral and religious 
nature. In this emancipation from terror and fanaticism, as 
in so many other results of scientific thinking, we have a 
proof of the inspiration of those great words : " THE TRUTH 

SHALL MAKE YOU FREE." 
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AD = Akneas Gazjevs .... ad codd. rec. Bartiiii Tarini 
DucjEi notas addidit J. Fr. Boissonade. Par. 1836. 

AB = Aeneae epistt. rec. R. Hercher in «Epistolograj)hi 
Grajci* p. 24 f!*. 

ChB = Choricii (Iaz.ei orationcs .... Ciiraiite J. Fr. Bois- 
80NADE. Par. 184G. 

ChCi = MELANGES Graux. 

ChH = Hermes Zeitfchrift fiir klalT. Philologie. 

ChJ^ = Index lectionum in universitate litterarum Vratislti- 
vionsi per aestatcm anni 1891 ... . 

ChJ* = Index Icct. Vrat. per hiem. 1891—92. 

ChRP = RevTie d(» pliiloloojir, de littrrature ct d'hi.stoire aii- 
ciennes. N. S. T. I. 

JA = JoAN.vi.** Gazjfa descriptio .... rec. Abel. Ben)l. 1882. 

PA = Procopii .... panegyriciis in impcTatorem Anastasiiini 
ed B. G. NiEBUiiRiu.s in «Corp. scriptt. liist. Byzant.» P. I. 
p. 489 ff. 

PB = Procopii epistt. rec. R. Hercher p. 533 ff. 

(PM = Procopii Monodia cd Jo. Iriarte in catal. codd. mss. 
Graec. biblioth. reg. Matrit. I. p. 204.) 



Vita. 

Tch, KiLiAX Skitz, gc'b. am 17. Juli 1803 zu Gcrichtstotten 
in BiKlcii, kath. Konfeflion, heiuchte voin Herbft 1879 bis ilahin 
1885 das Gymnaliiiin zu Taiiberl)ifch()fchciin. Nach orlangtem 
Maturitiitszeugiiis bezog ich die Univerlitilt Heidelberg und hurt€ 
die Vorlefungen dor Herreii ProfeHbron: Brandt, v. Duun, Exc. 
Fi.S(MiKR, OsTiiOFF, Ooh. Ilofr. lloHDK, Geli. Ilofr. Scholl, Uhlicj, 
(Job. Ilofr. Wa(;iismuth. Alien bin icb zii lebliaft-em Dank ver- 
l)lii(!btel, insbefonderc Herrn (jcb. Ilofr. Uohdk, der niir fiir dip* 
vorlirgende Arbeit in wohlwoUender Weifc niebren* eigenen Be- 
obai^htungcai zur Vtirfiigung geltellt bat. im Friibjabr t8U0 niacbtr^ 
icli das Staatsexamcn und war feitdeni an verfebiedonen Anft^ilU^im 
teils als Strllvi'rtreter, (eils als Volontiir tbiitig. Am *J. FebrujiB* 
1891 Ix'ltand icb das Doktorcxamen. 



Is die Sophift<?nfchulen in alien Teilen der griecliifchen Welt 
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ihren Hohepunkt langft iiberfchritten batten und manche 
fclion verfchwunden waren, vermochte in dcr fvrifchen Stadt Gaza * 
das Zufammontroffen giinftiger rmftiindi' nooh ein kiirzes Auf- 
bliihen derfelbon hervorzunifen. Schon weit friihcr hatte ganz 
Syrien den verfchicdenften geiftigen Beftrebungen des (iriecbcntums 
eine lebhafte Teilnabmc entgegengcbnicht ; in Gaza kamen die 
Urfachen fiir diefe Erfcbeiniing erft fpUter und ziim Teil in ge- 
fteigertem MalSc ziir Geltung. 

Seit Alexander d. Gr. batten zablreiche griecbilcben Einwande- 
rungen, mebr noeb makedonifcbe IJefatzungen und Kleruchicn in 
den urfpriinglichen Charakter der Bewobncr albniiblicb mancbe 
Friecbifchen Ziigc hineingetragen und ibn niit griecbifcbcm Wefen 
durchfetzt, und als die Herrscbaft der Rimier jen<'n Sliidten end- 
^ich die langentljehrte Rube bracbte, nabni die Erftarkung des 
■Hellenismus ungehindert ibren Fortgang. 

Waren fo die Bewobner Gazas dem Geiftof^leben der Griecben 
^^gUnglicher geworden, fo trat nocb eine Reibe anderer Umfliinde 
"iHzu, die geeignet waren, gerade die Sopbiltik zu beeinfluflen 
^>^d zu hel>tm. 

Sie konnto fich bier im Glanze all der Ilerrlicbkeiten funnen, 
^^Iche der aus zablreiclien Quellen* in der Stadt der Pbiliftiier 
^^^fammenfliefiende Reicbtum im Gefolge batte. Selithic Pliitze 
^'^d Anlagen fiir den Verkebr und (JenuLs priicbtige Gebiiude und 



> Vgl. ttber diefe Stadt: K. B. St.vuk, Gaza uiid die philiftaifdie Kiilte, 
^Ha 1852; Robinson und ^mitii, Palilftina und die fi'ullich angrenzendcn 

-^^ider, Halle 1841. II. 634 ff. 

> Stark, Gaza S. 660 f. 

^KiTZ, Die Hcbulc von Gaza. 1 
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Kunftwerke fchmiickten die Stadt, gllinzende FeRe bclebten fie, 
kurz, keines der taufcnd Dinge fehlte, welche die Sophiften aller 
Z(*iten wenigftens in der Niilie fehen wollten, wenn fchon mancher 
arme Schlucker unter ihneii aiif doren Geniifi verzicliten mufite. 
Die Schriften des Gaziiers Choricius euthaltcn viele intereflanten 
Nachrichtcn iibcr das glunzendo Leben in diefer Stadt, und noch 
um das Jahr 570 iagt Antoninus Martyr; Gaza auiem civitas 
splendida, deliriosaj homines honestifisimij, omni Uberalitate decorif ama- 
tores peregrinorumy*^. 

Die gliickliche geographifchc I^e von Gaza hatte noch weiter^ 
Bedeutung fiir die geiftigen Bcllrebungen diefer Stadt. Seit Jahr — 



hunderten batten die Gaziior nach Agypten hingeneigt, wenn ein^^s 
politifche Entfcheidung an fie herantrat. Hierher, insbefondei 
nach Alexandria, wandten fie faft ausnahmslos ihre Schritte, uni dii 
dortigen Schulen zu befuchcn. War auch liingft deren BliitczeMSf 
voriiber, fo lierrJclit<5 doch noch einc Icbhafte Betriebfanikeit, un d 
Alexandria hatte im 5. und G. Jahrliundert noch eine fchone Reih::3ie 
bedeutcnder und hervorragcnder M;inner auf den verfchiedenft^ss-ii 
Gebict<!n. Fiir Gaza wirkte befonders die Bcfchaftigiing niit d ^r 
Philofophie in Alexandria anregend; hier lernte man philofophiAc^L 
denken, hier die Siitze der alten Philofophie kennen, um fich dan^n 
von chriftlichem Standpunkt aus gegen diefclbe zu wenden*. Xn 
diefer Stadt, welche Prokop ttjv xotv7;v twv Xoywv [iTjt^pa ncn-Xit 
(B 133), lieBen fieh die Gaziier auch in die Kiinfte der fophiftifch<?n 
Bcrerlfamkeit einweihen^. Nocli nach voUendeten Studien fah.^'*^ 
fie in Alexandria die geiftige Mutterftadt, in welche i\e ihre eigen 

' Itin. S. 35, 2 ff. Toblkr. 

' AD If,: 'IT o'j jji;jJLVY,3a: ir^^ to*> 'Itpox/.EO'); ':tiXo50tt'a?, :tap' tu |s.^- 

Tiar^"" T,}i«)v OHT^pa^ ttoixiXyj; zozinc soifjTov '(zidzaq . . . Vgl. untcn H. 24 tf*- 
» Vgl. unten S. 11, 24 etc. — Hierher gehr>ren auch folche Gazi* 
welche dem Kreis dor gazUifchen Sophiflen fern blieben, wie Ibidor, • 
neiin Jahre hmg in Alexandria den Studien der iiercdfaiukeit oblag (J. SiV 
llistuirc dc Vecolc dWlexamlrie. rar. ItHo, 11. S. 'M). 
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Produkte zur Beurteilung durch gelehrte Freuiule fchickten (PB 112^); 
Nicht minder bezeichnend fiir den Verkehr der beiden Stiidte 
auf geiftigera Gebiete find die Wechfelbeziehiingen der Lehrer, 
die ihre Schiiler mit Empfi'lilungpfchreiben zur weiteren Aunbildung 
einander zufandten*. Die Betriebfamkeit der Gaziier als Lehrer und 
Gelehrte rief ahnliche Beziehungen auch zu andern Stiidten her- 
vor, £o zu Berjius, an deflen beriihinter Rechtsfcliule die Schiiler 
der Gaziier nach vollendeter Vorbild\ing ihre Fachftudien machten, 
zu Antiochia, deflen hochgeriihmte "^ Schule ebcnfalla von folchen 
Schiilern befuclit wurde. Endlich erfcheinen in den Briefen der 
Gaziier noch Konftantinopel, Caefarca und Elusa. Und wir diirfen 
annehmen, daiS wir durch die Ungunft der Verhiiltniffe nicht noch 
mehr Stiidte und nicht« Genaueres iiber ihre Beziehungen zu Gaza 
angeben konnen. 

Eine vorztigliche Stiitze fand die Sophiftik in den Fellen, 
welchc leit alter Zeit einen Ruf in ganz Syrien genoflen*, da in 
den mit ihnen nach alter Sitte verkniipften Agoncn der gliickliche 
Sophill die Friichte feines Talentes und feines FleiBcs erntete 
und frifchen Mut zu fortgefetztem Scliaflen gewann. Der Glanz 
der alten heidnifchen Fefte kann froilich nur in mittelbarer Be- 
ziehung zu der fpiiten Bliite der Sophiftik in Gaza ftehen, deren 
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* Von Alexandria bezog Piiokop auch foine Bftcher (PB C8). 

* Vgl, unten flber Dorotiieos S. 18, ttber Joiiannks S. 15, EnrjiAXios 
^' 13. — Nattirlich flihrten auch andero Angelegenhciten zu brief lichem 
^'erkehr Kwildien den beiden tstildten; vgl. S. 13. 

^ AxEA.«? (B 17) nennt Antiochiti eine Stadt der Mufen: Ila/.ai juv x6 
""•"//.'.ov xo'.viv Si^asxaXelov xiov YiP^nxuv sSoxs'.. vovl Zk yj rijxstspa xal xtov Moo- 

'•©If *'J? iJLavd-dvstv ^1 XoYO'J? et^ivxt SoxeIv. xal d-aoiJLaGiov ooosv: Donn Kalliope 
^^^ ihre Schweftem, Plermes und Apollo haben lich dahin bcgeben, und 
^'^oiiyfug lehrt dort-feine Myilerien: xaOxa 5 is y sips'. tros^Jioxac, xaOxa 3'>y- 

* In einem Ehrendekret an den Kaifer Gordian III. nennt lich die 
^*aat: •»! noXi^ Y||iwv Fajatuiv lepa xal S^'Ao? xal aoxovotJio? rt^xvj tj eoaePY]^ 
**• V-iliilri (BOcKU C. J. n. 5892). 
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UDS bekannte Vertreter ja alle dom Chriftentum angehoren. Aber 
es lag darin fchon der Keim und gewilTermaBen die Bedingang 
fiir eine glcich priichtige Ausrichtung der ehriftlichen Fefte. Der 
ziihe Widerftand der Bewohiier von Gaza gegen das Chriftentum, 
der im 6. Jahrhuiidert noch nicht vollig gebrochen war^, gebot 
nach dem endlichen Siege der ncuen Religion der kirchlichen Be- 
horde, die bald in den Belitz des hochften Anfehens und Ein- 
flufles in der Stadt gelangt war, fich muglichft an die alien Sitten 
anzufchlieBen und fiir die abgefchafften einen gewiffen Erfatz zu 
bieten. Sie fuehte alfo nicht auf einmal jede Erinnerung an den 
friiheren Zuftand zu tilgen, fondeni nahm dem Chriftentum un- 
gefiihrliche Sitten und Einrichtungen heriibcr oder pafit« fie un- 
merklich den neuen an, To dafi nicht allzu lange nach Befeitigung 
der Triimmer und blutigen Spuren, die den Einzug der neuen 
Religion in Gaza bezeichneten , das Volk fich unfchwer in die 
neuen Verhiiltnifle finden konnte. So wurden die glanzenden heid- 
nifchen Fefte durch chriftlicho Volks- und Kirchenfefte erfetzt. 
Es ift wahrschcmlich, daC das beruhmte Feft Matoo[i.d in der gleich- 
namigen Hafenftadt Gazas fortbeftand in der f^[i.dfja twv pdScov', 



1 Im 4. Jahrhnndert koDimen dicfe roligiofen GegenlUtxe felbft in der 
Ronnbahn ziiin Ausdruck ; als ein Chri(t, der den hi. Ililarion um fein Gebei 
fttr dicfe Sache angefprochen hatte, mit dem Gefpann tiber einen Heiden 
fiegte, machte dies folchen Eindruck, aut ethnici quoque ipsi eoncreparenti 
Mamas rictus est a Christo. Porro furentCH advermrii HUarionem maUficut^ 
Cliristianum ad suppliciutn poposcerunt, luduhitata ergo victoria et UJis ^ 
multis retro circefisibus j^^urimia fidei occasio fuit (Hikroxym. Wto S. IIilario"*- 
c. 20). In noch fpttterer Zeit findet man eine heidnifohe Gemeinde ^^ 
Gaza, wie eine Nacliriclit des Damascius bei Stmdas zeigt: 'Avtiuvto? 'AX**' 
avBpsu^ .... '^tpo^ 0^ aXY,\J"eiav lEpiuTaro; £YS*|6ve'. xal Mav r^pioto tvjv <Jo}t'*i* 
spo^ (fsoij tS-spaiieiav. T-r,v xs 0T,[jLOte/«Yj tyjv te aTroppYjTOtEpav' mzxt xat ^''l* 
raC«v oiTtEcpYjvev lepajxepav tcoXXu) [jiaX/^ov tj spoxepov y,v. Sozom. V, 9. 10 11.*^" 
VII, 15, S. auch CosMAS Ixduopl. S. 151 tiber Petra; ahnlich wie ^^ 
Gaza und Petra m<^gen die religiOfen Verhilltniire zu jener Zeit im gan*^** 
fttd lichen Teil von Syrien golegen haben. 

* Auch der Name iMo(io'j|jLd fcheint fich fttr das Fed erhalten su hab^^ ' 
PB 106. 
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an der die Sophiftcn, wie friiher, Liebc und Lcid der Aphrotlito 
feierten. Die vom Bifchof Marcianus cingericlitete Hcrbftfeier mit 
ihrer priichtigen Illumination erfetzte wohl das alte Dionyfosfeft^. 
Die groCartigen chriftlichen Kirchon, welche an Stellc der alten 
Gottertempcl traten, boten wie die Feft<? deu Sophiften Gclegen- 
heit und Stoft* zu Deklamationen*. Wie weit diefe fich an die 
alien Gebriiuche und Anfchauungen anfclilieCen durften, zeigt die 
manohmal ergotzliche Verquickung chriftUcher und vorchriftlicher 
Vorllellungen ^. 

Abgesehen von dem Interefle der Kirclie an der Erhaltung 
der alten Bildungsmittel thaten auch rein praktifche Zwecke des 
profanen Lebens das ihrige. Die zahlreichen Beamten, welche bei 
der Verwaltung und den Gerichten befchjiftigt waren, konnten 
eine gewifle Eloquenz nicht entbehren, die immer noch bei den 
Sopliiften erworben wurde; und wirklich widmeten fich die inciften 
Schiiler der Gaziier der juriftifchen Ijauflmhn. Einen inneren 
Ge^vinn brachten freilich diefe Dienlle der Sophiftik nicht, die in 
ihrer Bliitezeit gewohnt war, auf alle Verhaltnifle nebcn ihr gering- 
fchatzig herabzublicken, als die Konigin, zu dor fich die anderen 
Wiflenfchaften als Dienerinnen vcrhielten; jetzt wurden umgekehrt 
ihre Vertreter von ihren friiheren Schiilem, die es «.weiter gebracht» 
batten, fehr hjiufig mit Hochmut oder ebenfo verletzender Herab- 
laflung behandelt, woriiber fich Prokop in seinen Briefen vielfach 
beklagt^. Doch fehlte es der Sophiftik nicht an eiuem dankbaren 
Publikum\ 

So veranlafite Bediirfnis und Neigung auch die Stadtgcmeinde, 
Stellung zu ihr zu nehmen. Nach Analogic der Verhaltnifle in 
andem Studten miiflen wohl auch in Gaza Ausnahnicgefotzc den 
Sophiften gewifle Rechte gcwiihrleiftet hal)en. Und in der That 

« ChB 123. 
» ChB 80, II. 

• ChB 42 oncl fonft. Vgl. Rohdk, Or. Roman S. 476 f. 

• Z, B. B 70, 75. 

• PB 86. 
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finden fich bei den GazJicrn Andcutungen, welche dies licher be- 
ftiitigen^ Auch diirch ein gewiflTes Herkommen rnehr aulierlicher 
Art bildeten die Sophiften in Gciza cinen gefchloflenen Stand'. 

Wenn von ihron perlbnlichen Bezielmngen zu einandcr jetzt 
nur wonig mchr ermittelt warden kann, fo tragen doch ihre wenn 
auch apfirlich'en Refte durchaus den Stempel nahcr Verwandtfchaft 
untereinander, wie iich aus einer groCen Zahl von Einzelheiteii er- 
giebt. l^i alien dicfelben Litteniturzweige, z. B. die ix^pdasic, die 
gleichen Stoffe; fogar Profa und Poefic zeigen bei aller Riickficht 
der letzteren auf Xonnis eine frappante Ahnlichkeit in rhetorifcher 
Hinficlit. Alfo faft alle geilligen Beftrebiingen in Gaza mufiten 
fich wio ehemals in ganz Griechenland den EinfluC der Rhetorik 
gefallen laflon. 

AuH iihnllchen Vcrhiiltniflcn hervorgegangen wie die zweite 
Sophiftik, fpiegelt diefes Treiben in Gaza jene im kleinen, aber 
in faft alien Einzelheiten wieder, wie man unter anderem ana 
Prokop crlieht (B G9, 85), wo der Sophift in ergotzlicher Weife 
feineni Bruder Zacharias voriiiilt, niit welchen Komplimenten er 
von ihm und ilhnlich Denkenden bcehrt zu werden pflegte. 

Wie die Sophiften friihcrer Zeit teilten die Gaziier ihre oflTeut- 
liche Thiltigkeit in eigentlichen Untorricht und rhetorifche Vortriige*. 
An der Hand beftimmter klafllfcher Mufterwerke und mit allem 
Riiftzeug graramatifchcr und rhetorifcher Art, teils ererbtem, tells 
felbftgefchaffencm, vcrfehen, fiihrtcn fie ihre Schiiler, die aus den 

* PB 109: . . . 01 Y«p TC'n.f'' •fjiuv \o'(6l^js^ 'J/Yj^tsjiati xoivui t4jv jjlcyi^tTjV 

^ CHtmioirs ging ins Theater jt^Iv sI; ^aiosfjia; ly(oi'^9^vai (ChRP 218, 14; 
dazu Anm. 9); jetzt meidet er es vojjlov '-fuAxziuy, ov sO-TjXsv tj aovYjO-sta tol^ 
Xijos Ttat^s'k'.v snt/siporj^iv (235, 12;. 

^ GhH 4, 12 11'.: A'jo Y^tp ovxwv oic aperrj jiaoaviietat oo^izxob, xob te 
xa":tt7:>.YjTT£'.v xa ^inz^fn z'Mzs: )Jy(tnv xal xa/Xsi, xo5 ts to*); veoi>; |i*j3T9- 
YcuY»'-'' '^j'-i "twv ap/aiuiv opY'.oi; .... 



entferntellen GegenJen in Gaza zunimmcnllFomten^, in die Kunft 
der Beredfanikeit ein, welche dem FachftuJium vorauszugehen 
pflegte. x\ber niclit bios damit, audi mit der Kunft, gut und 
gliicklich zu lel^en'^, mit der «'fiXo'3oyta», die fchoii Isokrates zu 
lehren behauptete, begUickteii lie ihre Ziiglingo; He nenueii iich 
geradezu Philofopheu^. AW wie nuiflte man die Pliilofophie diefer 
Spatlinge nenneii, wenn Lucia n fclion die feiner zeitgenuffifchen 
Sophiften aoa^^c tt xal a(i'jSpov stScoXov der wahren Philofopbie 
naunte? Sie befteht denn auch faft einzig in den zahllofen, oft 
recht trivialen Gnomen, die felbft nicbt einmal um ihres Inhaltes 
willen, fondern als ein von der Rhetorik vorgefchriebener Schmuek 
eingeftreut lind. 

Die Hauptleiftung auch noch der Gaziier befteht in den offent- 
lichen Deklamationen, woher die grofie Bedeutung der Fefte be- 
greiflich wird. An ihnen trugen lie vor einem redeliebenden 
Publikum oder vor ihren Schiilern, bald forgfiiltig vorbereitet, bald 
aus dem Stegreif *, bald aus eigcnem Antrieb, bald im Auftrag 
der Biirgerfchaft, Ijobreden auf den Kaiier iKler auf andere hoch- 
Aehenden Perfonen in Kirche und Staat vor; oder lie ehrten ihre 



' AB 18: aX/.' toY^ xrfi op-ETspa? eo:pu)vja^, 5t' r^v twv 'AS-rjvaiwv ol Rai- 
ds^ o'j Rapa Tcuv natspuiV :capa Zz zdtv !l:6pu>v axrixiCe^v a^iouc. pLav^avsiv .... 
itap^ •JjjjLtv TY|V &xaS*fj)i;'.oiv xal to A'jxeiov elvai vojjliCovis;* i'(M '(O'jv Ixava^ 
f/oi ::ap' u^u>v ta^ a{ioi^a;, el xajis iip6*p''°'' ^'' ^fJ^*^ ^zo'JZiv "Iuive? xal ty,^ 
*M^ '^T/Tj? xaq filxova^ xaO-ap(u; tfjiopoOvTs? rfir^ xal tou -suijxato; li elSo^ 
6:coYpa't'0'J'3tv. 

* ChB 18; Too? ^iXoao^w ^un ypoijisvo')? iv ax{i^ o'J3xoX'la? 2]cu>^ 
^Ipovxai ^swptti. 'loitutip (Uv Y^f' >pap|».axov f^tw "/»')n*r]^ o yp6vo%* o os Sia 
(jLOOSYjc eXd-wv xal ^eUov f£*J"*|»-svo^ axo'j-|jLdTiov, jiyj jiot xowjxr^v ^spaneiav 
ava}JLSvitu}. Ae: fip ttj; laxpsta^ to'j ypovo?; xa toO Xoyi^IXoo ^apji-axa rcpo- 
Tj"j''i"«5^«f T, tt icXIov Yj|i'v oi /.OYOi 5uipYj30VTai ; ToO 5s /ap'.v ?iovo'j|A.ev, xa^ 
-Cttiv saXaiuiv sxfjtavd'dvGVTe^ T'jya^; oo Y^p ^'•"* ''^^^ ypovov av&VY|Ta 2a:cav(M{i£v, 
a/X Ziiuii, olfiaiy TYjv T£ SXXyjV exsjO-sv lo'fsXstav Xpc-JujiisO-a, xal, xoiooxoo 
su}i^ayTO^ xaipoO, rpo^ avopaq Tsa nsnoviVoTa; Y|1Jl:v Yj K'.xpoxspa kwO-Yj tov voOv 
ava'f ^po'^tc^, Qutcu; oia(u]i£v paov, AImli(!lu.*8 <)fter, z. H. PB 75, 38. 

* AB 19: ^1 ou <pr/«ooe>'fo'jvtt to nalfo^ ^ap-JxaTov; 

* ChB 24, 2 u. fonit; JA 57. 
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Freunde und Bekannton init Hoohzeits- und Grabreden, deklamierten 
ihre rogcnannten [lEXdtai iibcr die bei alien Sophifteu iiblichen 
Themen; dann verfaBten Re Si-q^r^iLOLZi, r^^oicodai, ^xypdostc, natiir 
lich auch fur den Vortrag, endlich zierliclie Briefs an ihre Bekannten 
und Freunde. 

Damit war jedoch die Thiitigkeit der Gaziier nicbt erfchopft. 
Einige von ihnen l>efaficn eine nicht zu verachtende Vielfeitigkeit, 
und wir wurden ihnen Unrecht thun, wollten ^vir darin nur 
fophiftifche Prahlerei und Oberfliichlichkeit vermuten. Mag man 
die Art naturgefchichtlicher Befchaftigung» wie fie uns hier ent- 
gegentritt, nicht befonders hochhalten, fo verdient doch ihre theo- 
logifchc Tliiitigkeit, der darin aufgewendete Fleifi Anerkennung. 
Wenn man die rhetorifchen Schriften der Gaziier in Betracht zieht, 
die mehr einer heidnifchen als chrilllichen Feder entfloflen zu fein 
fcheinen, fo kann man erftaunt fein, diefelben Scliriftfteller als 
Kommentatoren der heiligen Schrift oder als Apologeten gegen 
das Ilcidentum anzutreffen. Man kiinnto nun hierin gerade die 
echteften Sophiflen wicder erkennen wollen, welche die entgegen- 
gefetztelton Anfichten mit gleichem Eifer und gleichem Erfolg zu 
vertreten fiir eine Hauptleillung hieltcn. Dies ift jedocli im vor- 
liegenden Falle anders. Die theologifchen Schriften haben die 
Gazaer um ihres Inhaltes willen mit Ernll und innerer tJberzeugung 
gefchricbcn, die rlietorifchen find um der Form willen da, der 
heidnifche Inhalt ill durchaus Nebcnfache und nur deshalb . feft- 
gehalten, weil er unloslich mit der Form verwachfen war, weil 
diefe fich nicht ohne weitercs einem ganz entgegengefetzten Stoffe 
anpaflen lieB. 

Uber die perfunliclien VcrhilltniHe der Gaziier flieCen die 
Nachrichtcn zu fpiirlich, als daB man fich von der Zahl der So- 
phiften in dieler Stadt, von deni Zufammenhang der Einzelnen 
untereinander, der relaiiven Bedeutung derfelbcn ein volldiindigcs 
Bild machcn kcinnte. Eine einzige liiCt eine Kenntnis ihres Autors 
von eincm fchuhnliBigen Zufammenliang der Gaziier vermuten; 



He findet fich als Scholion zur Ixf paat(; des Johannes voii Gaza 
(JA 12) und lautet: f^ z6'kt(; a^nj yiX6|j.o'3«3og r^v y.at irspl tooc X6- 
700c £1* axpov io/oXaxota' eXXoYnxoi raorr^c '^fi ttoXscdc MwAwTj^, 
npGXOirto?, Tt[i6i^eoc Ypa^J^ac ;rsf/t C«i>wv 'IvSixdiv xal ot twv 'Ava- 
xpcovttxcbv itovqzTX Stdf opoi. Aber auch diefe Nachricht ill fehr 
unvolIAilndig und ungenau, fonlt hiltte der Scholiaft den Prokop 
nicht ohne feinen Schiiler Choricius genannt, oder, da er doch 
keine zcitliche Reihenfolge beabCchtigt zu habcu fchcint, Johannes 
nicht von den iibrigen Aoakreontikern trennen dlirfen, wenn er 
nicht etwa wufite, dafi auch Prokop und Timotheos lich mit dicfen 
Spielereien befafiten. Zweifellos ill nach anderen Nachrichten 
Prokop von den uns bekanntcn der bedeutcndlle Sophift Gazas 
und mag desbalb an die Spilze treten, da die Lebenszeit nicht 
beftimmt fiir alle zu ermitteln ill und fur unfern Zweck eine 
chronologifche Einteihing iiberhaupt nicht praktifch erfcheint. 



Frokopius. 

Dber Prokophts gebeu Photius^ und Suidas einiges; mehr 
Meten feine eigenen Schriften und die Grabrede, welche ihm fein 
Scliuler Choricius gehalten hat. 

8eine Bliite fallt unter die Regierung des Kaifers Anailafius 

i^^l — 518), wie ein noch erhaltenes Enkomion, das der Gaziier 

*^i der Errichtung des kaiferlichen Standbildes in Gaza auf Ana- 

*^Iius hielt, zur Gcniige lx)weift. Die Rede fiillt iiacli 507, in 

^^Ichem Jahro der Kaifcr die fogenanntc lange Mauer zwifchen 

"^XnPontus Euxinus und der Propontis voUendete (PA 510, 7 fl'.), 

^•^er auch nicht wohl hiiiter 515, das To<lcsjalir der Kailerin Ari- 

*^^ie; fonft hjitte Prokop licher davon gof[)rochen, zumal er an 

^^hreren Stellen von der Kaiferin redct. Er ikirh [i.Y]5£:r(o oyoSpa 

' Cod. IGO u. 20G. 
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YijpAoa?* etwa 62/3 Jahre alt, wciin man den Worten des Cho- 
Ricius* glauben darf, der ihn im glcichen Alter mit Demosthenes 
fterbeu liifit. Rohde beftimmt diefe Zeit durch folgeude Berech- 
nung anmihemd auf die Jahrc 405—528: Den Prokop vor 526 
fter1>en zu lallen, widernit die jiOvcpSia ^Avrtoxsiac, die dreimal in dem 
Lexikon Tuepl suvtacscoc in Bekkers Anecih graev.^ zitiert wird. Diefe 
geht, naeh dem Inhalt der Fragmente, ganz zweifellos auf einen 
Zufammenflurz von Antiochia, fehr wahrfcheinlich durch ein Erd- 
beben. Da dies zur Zeit des Prokop gefchchcn fein mufi, fo kann 
damit kaum das von 457 oder 458 gemeint fein; es lafit fich 
alfo nur an das Erdbeben von 526 denken (eher als an das vom 
Jahre 528*). 

Er Ilammte von wenig begiiterten Eltern (PB 139), die jedoch 
bemiiht waren, ihren Kindern eine trefiTliche Erziehung und guten 
Unterricht zu teil werden zu laffen. Zwei feiner Briider brachten 
es zu angefehenercn und eintriiglicheren Amtern als er felbfl. 
Beide linden wir eine Zeit lang in einflufiroicher Stellung am Hofe, 
bzw. bei der oberften Kirchenbehorde zu Konftantinopel (B 19). 
Der eine von ihnen, Zacharias, war wohl vorher bei dem Juriften 
DiODORUs gewefen und hatte dellen Wohlthaten genoHen (B 77); 
fpater befindet er lich in Rhodus als holier Beamter^ und Rhetor 
B 51, 52). Die andern Kinder der ziemlich zahlreichen Familie 
fmd hier von geringerem luterellc (B 74, 161, 65; ChB 16, 9 flf.). 
Prokop felbfl, fruh feines Vaters beraubt (ChB 3, 3), eilte, im 
Belitze gliicklichcr Naturanlagen, bald allrn feinon Altersgenoffeii^ 
voran (ChB 3 f.) und l)eriegtv, eben rrft unter die Rhetoren eiii* 



* ChB 14, 10; 21, 15; rfiri xCo Y'HP'? ^e*^^'^^'^''-* nennt ihn Chorici*^* 
B 8, 14 wolil nur hyperlK>Iifcb, nm der Wirkimg willen. 

* ChB 22, 13: "AnY,X}fs xal AyjIXOsO-svt,? rr^v a'jrr.v tu) telfveuJit gegt*-** 
noj; Y^X'.x'.av. 

a Vgl. uutcn S. 20. 

* Cber boiilo 1'. K. O. MOlleu, Ahtiq. Autioch. S. 16. 

^ PB 152: 0ixa'3rT,v c.p{)-ov xal apyovra ^ixoiiov xal 5 tt aspivov ovojiojov^^ 
Vgl. B 52, 82, 125. 



gereiht^ in Alexandria, wo or fich Studierens halbcr aufbielt, im 

■rcdnerifchen Wettkaini)f einen andern Sophiftvn, der fchon langc 

diefe Kund iibte*. Lehrer der Rhetorik wurdo cr in fehr jungcn 

Jahren, i-bm 18 — 20 Jahro alt, alfo etwa 484^. Audi fein fpiiteres 

Ixjben ging auf in fliindigcni Studium (ChB 8, 11 ff.). Selbll bei 

feinem fnigalen (ChB 12, 5 ft'. ; PB 42) Mahlo fuchU' er, wenn feinc 

Freunde urn ihn vorfammelt waren, einen edleren GenuC in ge- 

lehrten und anmutigen Unterhaltungen (ChB 12). Bald erlangte 

er folches Anfchen, daO Antiochia, Tyrus und Caefarea ihn durch 

gliinzende Anerbietungon zu gewinnen fuchtcn (ChB 6 f.). IndeO 

kounte ihn kein Verfprechon dauernd von Gaza fernhalten (vgl. 

PB 25), fondern Anhilnglichkeit und Liebc zur Hcimat zogen ihn 

nach kurzcm Aufenthalt in Caefarea (ChB 6 f.), Pamphylien (B 80) 

und vielleicht, bei Gelegenheit ciner Gefandtfchaft, in Konftantinopel 

(B 83) dorthin ziiriick, wo er, geachtet und geliobt von feinen 

Mitbui^em (ChB 10), als goftuertcr Redner (B 49, 85, 93) und 

Lehrer* feine Tage verlebte, wilhrend er mit fernen Schiilem und 

andern Gelehrten, Freunden und Gegnern durch einen lobhaften 

Briefwechfel in Verbindung blieb. 

Aus den umfangreichcn Reftc^n diefes ichriftlichen Verkehrs 
erhalten wir intereflante Auffchlufle iiber Prokops Anfehen als 
Lehrer, iiber fein und feiner Freunde gelehrt(»s Treiben und iibcr- 
haupt iiber die Perfonen und Ortlichkeiten, zu denen der Ruf der 
gazaifchen Schule drang'^. Selbft wenn diefe Briefe blofl Probe- 
ftiicke waren, die Prokop fiir feinu »Schuler verfaCt hatte, fo wiirdcn 
^6 inhaltlich nicht wertlos werdi'U, fondern imnier noch wirkliche 
^^trhaltnifle abfpiegeln. Aber die Griinde, welchc Westkrmann^ 



• ChB 4, 1: pY)|JLa Zk %u\ vswv /opi? aoxov ouosjato tot? ta ^Yjxopwv 

* B 141: $lvo'j( tosooToo^ ^i' e|Jis Ttapowx; .... 

* Vgl. oben S. 3 ff. 

• De episf. gr. comm. /. p. IS. 
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flir diefe Anficht vorbringt, find uicht8 weniger als Ilichhaltig. Wenn 
cr niimlich fagt *eas de minutis rebm ac tie nihilo plerumque solk 
urltanifntis fonnulis agerey>, fo gilt dicTes in noch hohercm MaSe 
von fehr vielcn Briefen des Libanius, die der Gelehrtc ausdriick- 
lich als nicht fingiert anerkennt; man lefe nur B 2, 6, 8, 102, 
345, 350, um aus einer grofien Malle gilnzlich inhaltslofer P!!pifteln 
einigc bcliebige hcrauszuheben. Id der von Westermann an- 
gefiihrte Grund nicht beweifend, fo lalfen fich gegcn feine Meinung 
eine Reihe gewichtiger Griinde anfiihren. Dafi fich hiftorifche 
Perfonen unter den Adreflaten befinden, konntc man fo erklaren, 
dafi die Sophiften eben aiich fiir fingierte Briefe die Namen von 
angefehencren Mlinnorn gcjbraucht hiitten. Gegen Westermaxn 
fpricht aber ficher das unverkennbarc Gepriige der Individualitiit 
der einzelncn Briefe, die alien fingierten Briefen der Sophiften 
abgoht und ani wonigften von cinem Prokop von Gaza fo genau 
getroffen und fo folgorichtig feftgehalton wordcn ware. Ohne wirk- 
liche Perfonen vor Augon zu habon, hiitte Prokop nicht fo ver- 
fehicdene Ttine verfucht, oder fcin Strebcn, durcli diefelben die 
verfchiedenen Charaktere der Empfiinger oder feine eigene Stellung 
zu ihnen zuin Ausdruck zu bringen, hiitte Karrikatureu hervor- 
gebracht. Ein ganz untriiglicher Bcweis fiir die Wirklichkeit der 
in den Briefen beriihrten Verhaltnifle liegt in der Wahrheit der 
Empfindung des Prokop, vorziiglich wenn er bitter oder ironifch 
wird (z. B. B 72). Ein weiterer Beweis gegen die Anficht Wester- 
MANNS liegt cndlich in der fingierten Briefen ganz fremdcn Er- 
fchoinung, daC die verfchiedenen Adreflaten einer langen Rcihe 
von Briefen, wie aus dem folgenden erfichtlich wird, in beftimraten 
verwandtfchaftlichen oder froundfchaftlichen Bcziehungen ftohen, 
die ficher nicht aus der Pliant afie des Gazilers hervorgegangen find, 
fondern in Wirklichkeit befi;anden haben, wie die einfivche Natiirlich- 
keit der Verliiiltnifle zeigt. DaC faft keiner der Adreflaten auch 
.'indcrweitig ficher genannt ift, tlmt der Sache keinen Eintrag. 
Dber die bedeutcndlten derfelben liiCt fich etwa folgendes feftllellen. 



Der latrofophift Gessius in Prokops Briefen (38, 68, 123, 
134) lafit fich mit ziemlicher Sicherheit mit dem angefehenen 
Arzt iind Lehrer gleichen Namens in Alexandria identifizieren, 
von dem Suidas in einem liingeren aus Damapcius genommenen 
Artikel (v. Fdoatoc) fpricht, and als deflen Heimat von Stephanus 
von Byzanz (v. Tia) die Stadt Petril in Arabien gcnannt ill*. 
Mit ihm verkehrte Aneas, der Landsmann des Prokop (AB 19, 20), 
er fpielt in dem Dialog cAmmonius* des Zacharias von Miiylene 
eine RoUe^. Dag^en hat der in einigen Epigrammen verhohnte 
Gessius nichts zu thun mit dem unJrigen, wie Jakobs hcrvorhebt'. 

Dem latrofophiften empfiohlt Prokop (68) feincn Schiiler (123) 
DoROTHEUS, welcher, der Laufbahn feines Lehrers folgend, um 
deflen Reden bittet (78). Er konntt? dt'r bei Aneas (B. 21) vor- 
komraende Presbyter Dorotheus f(?in, welcher fich von der «fiXo- 
aof ia» ziim Prieftertum wandte. Ob er mit einem der zahlreichen 
Homonymen jener Zeit, etwa mit dem von Cave* zum Jahre 502 
erwiihnten Mouch aus Alexandria, der zur Verteidigung der Synode 
von Chalcedon eine weitliiufige «TpaY(j)5Ca»* fchrieb*^, identifch ift, 
miiO dahingeftellt bleibi^n. 

Eine zweite, grofiere Gruppe von Bekannten des Prokop findet 
fich cbenfalls zum groi3en Teil in Alexandria. Von einem Petrus, 
fur den Prokop den Rechtsbeiftand des Dafius verlangte (14), dem 
Gazaer empfohlen (142), wurde Epiphanius Schiiler desfelben, 
wandte fich dann der Rechtswillenfchaft zu und ift fjmter in 



' V^gl. befonders PB 123: ae iroXov etcI cxoixato? yjev ox; euvoov, w? 
&-fa^oy, u»; '^Kwvz'Q xal /Eipl xov 'AaxXTj:r'.ov icsp'.xsijievov, xal Stt 24) to rrj? 
latpixY^^ a'jstTjp&v al rfj; {}\i.txi^a^ '(Xutzxri^ irapsjio^HjaavTO yaptie? undSriDAs: 
TtnX 11.67a xXeo; «^X'^» o'-^ jiovov '.atptxT,^ ixxa, tyj? ts otSa^xaX'.xYj^ xal tYj^ 
IpYando;, aXXa xal zr^^ dnasYj^ naioeia^. 

« Vgl. noch Fabric, bibl gr. vol XIII. 170. 

a Afahol gr. X. 232. 

* Hist. Utt ecel I, 492, 

» Auch TiMOTHEVS von Gaza fchriob eine folche «TpaY<j)Sia». Vgl. 
nnten S. 80. 

« Theophan. Chron. z. J. 602, S. 131. 
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Alexandria tliiltig. Durch fcinon Hochmut (70) und iufolge der 
Befchuldigungen feitens fines Kollegen STRATEonJS (122) zog er 
fich das Mififallen feines Lehrers zu. Strategius lieh dem Sosi- 
ANUS, der felbft wieder Sach waiter war (89, 155), feine Dienfte 
(89). Dem Sosianus empfahl Pbokop dcITen Kollegen Diodorus (71), 
wohl denfelben, an welchen der 7. und 22. Brief des Aneas ge- 
richtet ift. Prokop war friiher mit Diodor in Ag\'pten gewefen 
(34) und nahm fpater felbft deflen Dienfte vor Gericht in Anfpnich 
(138). Diodor war mit dem Sophiften und feiner Familie (35, 
39; 77) eng befreundet und ftammte wahrfcheinlich auch au8 
Gaza (37, 106), welches er vor feinen Gegnern riiumte; von hicr 
ging er nach Caefarea (75). Er fcheint ein trefllicher Redner (12,37) 
und tiichtigrr Anwalt (64, 72, 104, 126) gewefen zu fein. Prokop 
empfiehlt ihni feinen Schiiler und Vcrwandten Orion (64), der 
unter anderm aueh in Bervtus die RechU^ ftudierte (117, 153) und 
in Konftantinopel Verwendung fand. 

Ein fehon illtercr Beamter ift Silanus (163), mit dem zufammeu 
Prokop in Alexandria ftudierte. Die Verwandten des<felben, Maca- 
Rius (120) und ZosiMUs, waren Scliiilcr des Prokop und ergriffen 
die Laufbahn des Silanus (29, 151). In Alexandria befand fich 
auch der Rhetor Aqapetus, dem Prokop feine Reden zur Beur 
teilung fchickte (112). Ob cs der gleichnamige Diaconus ift, weV 
cher die fogenannte o/^Sy; pot-^iXixr; an Juftinian verfafite, ift trotz 
NicoLAi (III, 230) nicht zu entfcheiden. Schon die Zeit fcheint 
zu widerfprechen, infofern er in dem Briefe des Prokop als gercift^^ 
Mann imd achtbarer Kritiker erfcheint. Dem Kreis der Gazii^' 
fcheint er nahe zu ftelien in der traurigen Gedankenarmut, die fid* 
als roter Faden durch das Schriftchen zieht ; ab(T dicfe ift in jeii^^ 
Zeit allgemein. An Axeas erinnert der nicht felten her\'Ortretcnd^» 
mit dem falbungsvollcn Lehrton fonderbar kontraftierende rhetorifch^ 
Putz, befonders die ungefchlachte Verwendung von Figuren (z. P- 
c. 5, 7, 8, 18, 20), die beabfichtigte oder nachliiflige Wiederholui^ 
desfell.>en Wortes (z. B. c. 24), das geiftlofe Witzeln, die bequeti^^ 
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Verbindung der Siitze durch xal und iihnliche Worter an Stelle 
von Periodenbildung und manches andore. 

Der Rhetor Stephanus (18, 114) id anfangs audi in Alexandria, 
fpiiter in Antiochia (108); er ift vielleicht identifch mit dem gleich- 
namigen Freund des Aneah, den diofer friiher als Sophift in 
Ag\i)ten traf, jetzt als Presbyter bezeichnet^ 

Endlich linden wit noch in diefer Stadt Johannes als 
Studierenden (154), der fpater in Caefarea im Gericlite litzt, — 
Pankratius, einen Dichter oder Rhetor oder beides zugleieh (133), 
und den Arzt Antiochus (124)*. 

Bis in die Iiidlicheren Teile von Agj-pten ^ kam Hieronymvs aus 
Gaza oder aus Elufa, ein Rhetor, mit dem Prokop auf gefpanntem 
Fufie lebte (111, 116). 

Alypus, Stegus und Hterius Romaigus find in Antiochia (66), 
nicht, wie Nicolai meint, in Konftantinop(4. Aus dem Beinamen 
des HiERius darf man fchliefien, dafi er identifch ift mit dem 
Lehrer der lateinifclien Sprache in Gaza, den Prokop dem Anwalt 
Eudaimon als Klient empfiehlt. 

Der Jurift. Thomas, angeftellt in Caeliiroa und rait Prokop 
wohl feit deflen dortigem Aufenthalt befreundet, kam von da nach 
Gaza (17). Vielleicht lilfit er lich mit dem gleichnamigen Patricius 
und Logotheta bei Bbunck* in Beziehung fetzen. 

HER3IEAS, welcher dem SchluC d63 129. Briefes zufolge aus 
Gaza fein konnte, ift Sophift in Berytus: ipsnjc xal Xoywv tcoiou- 

Ohne jegliche Andeutung des Aufenthalts bietct fich eine 
weitere Gruppe, die fiir Vermutungen den weiteften Spielraum 
laUt. Megas, ein Schiller des Prokop (13, 14, 15, 50, 83), uber- 
bringt feinem Vater Eusebius einen Brief. I^etzterer konnte ein 

» Vgl. PB 100, AB 16, auch Phot. cod. 192 B. 
» Vgl. Fabric, hihl. gr. X«. 5(Hi. XIII \ 64. 
' Wohnt B 184 in Hermiipolis, wohl in der Thebaie. 
• Amlecta III 124, 
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Binder des Elias fein (24, 25). Aufierdem mochte man ihn fur 
den gleichnaraigen Sophiften bei Photius^ und Suidas* halten, 
da bei Prokop audi ein Palladium angeredet und XoYicotatoc ge- 
nannt wird ; cr foil als Stxaarrjc fiir die Hinterbliebenen des Saeh- 
waiters Isidor eintretcn (67), Palladium iiljerbringt nun dem 
Prokop cinen Brief von Musaus (48), den fchon Salmasius^ mit 
dem Dichter von «Hero und Leander» zufammengebracht hat. 
Hieriiber iiuCert fich Rohde* folgendermafien : «VerIockend klingt 
Passows Meinung (MrsAus S. 97 f.), wonach der Dichter Musaus 
identifch wiire mit dem gleichnamigen Freund des Rhetors Prokop 
von Gaza, an den deflen 48. und HO. Brief gerichtet find, und 
der zumal nach dem zweit^n diefer Briefe ale (JLO»jgo;r6Xoc erfcheint, 
Es fchcint aber doch, als ob der Grammatiker und Dichter Musaus 
nicht unbedeutend iilter fein miifite als Prokop >. Wiihrend Rohd£ 
alfo die Mr»glichkeit von Passows Vermutung nicht ausfchlicfit, 
glaubt A. LuDWR'ii ^, welchcr bei feiner Berechnung die Abhiingigkeit 
des Proclus in feincm Hymnus auf Athene von dem Dichter des 
Epyllion Hero und Leander ins Auge fiifit, keineswegs damn. Er 
riickt das Epyllion «mindeftens bis gegcn die Mitte des 5. Jahr 
hundcrts, wenn nicht hoher hinauf». Aber fcine Vorausfetzungen 
ergeben gar nicht mit Notwendigkeit eine fo friihe Zeit: «Proklos 
lebte zwifchcn 412 und 485 nach Chriftus: vor 485 alfo muB 
der Hymnus auf Athene und vor diefem das Epyllion von Hero 
und Leander gedichtet fein». Das ill alles. Prokop ftarb in 
hohem Alter, etwa 52G, rcicht alfo bis etwa 405 hinauf. Er kann 
alfo in fehr friihem Alter ^ mit dem hochbetagten Musaus verkehrt 



1 Codd. 133 — 136: WvsYvwcO-TjSav IlaXXa^iou co^'.otoo luXstaL Sia^opoi» 
xat 'A'ft^l'ovio!) xal EooBi^ioi) co'ftsxor) W Xs Jav opeio ;• aKKa xol tuiv aXXwv b 
rTaXXdoio^ xati ira^av apETY^v ty;v Iv /.d'foic Eirl ::XeicTOv 8iE'/tivo)rcv. 

* Eoaepio?, ^Ap6L^i^,o^ oo^isttj? avTiso'fiaTS'j^ot^ xal aoti? OoXirsavw. 
» S. Fabric. I. 120. 

* Griech. Rom. 472, 2. 

» Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. und Pttd., Bd. 133, S. 246 ff. 

* Vgl. ChB 4, 1 ff. u. oben S. 11. 
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baben, um fo mehr, als nichts zwingt, deflen Ablebeii unmittelbar 
nach der AbfafTung des Gedichtes anzuletzen. Und in der That 
findet man, dafi befonders der 60. Brief in dem Tone gehalten 
ift, den ein folcher Altersunterfchicd bedingt. Prokop druckt hicr 
feine Achtung, Be\\ainderung und Verehrung in einer Weife aus, 
die man bei ihm fonft nicht findet. Dazu kommt, daii R. Holland*, 
welcber den Dichter von «Hero und Leandcrj^ mit dem unbekannt^n 
VerfalTer des Gedichtes iiber Alpheios und Arethufa identificieren 
mochte, nachweift, daC Prokop jedenfalLs letzteres Gediclit gekannt 
habe und wohl mit dellen Vcrfafler befreundet gewcfen lei. So 
konnte man, eine Hypothefe mit der andern verbindend, den un- 
bekannten Rhetor und Dichter in Alexandria fuchen. 

Zuletzt mtigen unter den Schiilem des Prokop noch genanni 

warden Nilvs, der mit den Reden feines Lelirers Handel trieb(150) 

uud endlich der Welt entfagte, — Sabinus (II")), ein wenig eliron- 

hafter Richter (139), den Nuolai zum Bruder des pnrJMus prm- 

torio Skrgius macht, was wohl zeitlicli unnKiglicli ilt, — Sozo- 

MENUS, vielleicht ein Nachkomme des Hermlvs Sozomenus au^ 

Bethelia bei Gaza*. 

Die iibrigen Adrellaten verdienen keine Beadituiig. 

An die bedeutendften Sehiiler des Prokop, an CnoRicir.s und 

JfARCTASUS, findcn fich keine Bricfe, wohl wcil lie mcifl; in Ciaza 

^aren oder mit der Herausgabc der Briefe in Beziehung flanden, 

^^on jenem ift im folgenden genauer zu fprechen, diefer unter- 

ichri^]) als Bifchof leiner Vaterftadt das Konzil von Jerulalem 

y^' 536)*'. Er zeichnete fioli befonders aus (lurch eine ungemtdno 

*^^uft; von ihm erhalten w-ir zum teil Kiuidc aus dem Munde 

"®8 CHORiaus, der ihn mit zwei Lobredcn und seine flutter Maria 

^^^ einer Grabrede ehrte. 



1 



Comment. }>hilol. ad Ribbeck. j), 413 f. 



* Ckillier, hist. gen. des aut. ecch XIIL G89ff'.; Valeshs vit. Sozom. ; 
^^. cod. 30. 

• SS. Coficilia .... studio Kujbki et Gcssartii curaute Coi.hti T. V, 

^" ^^€1; Gallandics bibl XL ProJegg. p, 21 f. 

^iciTz, Die Svhulc vou Gaza. 2 
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Die erhaltenen Briefe und die Grabrede feines Schiiiers gebeu 
ein erfreuliches Bild von Prokop. Die Hauptziigo, welche hier 
zu Tage treten, find liebenswiirdiges Interefl'e und Opferwdlligkeit fur 
feine Freunde und Land^leute und eine imnierwahrende Thatig- 
keit im i)raktifchen und gelehrten Lel)en. Mit gutem Recht nennt 
ihn PuoTius 9iXo;:ovov, das erkennon wir neben den andern Zeug^ 
niilen iiber ihn befonders aus feincn Schriften, die allerdings zum 
weitaus griiCten Teil theologifchen Inhalts find. 

Prokop war von Haus aus ernfterer Natur als feine meiften 
Kunftgenoilen, und gewifi fiihrt^ ihn ein inneres Bediirfnis zur 
Befchiiftigung mit religiofen und theologifchen Fragen^. Er hatte 
mit manchen feiner Zeitgcnoflen und Freunde, von denen einige 
in fjiiiteren Jahren in den Priefter- oder Monchsiland ul)crtniten', 
cine eigentiimliche Ncigung zur Fnimraigkeit; dachte er doch damn, 
ebenfalls diefor fiindigen Welt giinzlich zu entfagen (B 105). Frei- 
lich vermochte er in feinen theologifchen Schriften das <ta/f^{ta» des 
Sophiften nicht ganz abzulcgen, was ihm fchon Photius* zura 
Vorwiu-f machtc, wo er eine allerdings unvolUtandigc Aufziihlung 
diefer Werke giebt. 

Was A. Mai* als Koninientiu* desfell>en zum hohen Lied ve^ 
offentlichte, ill ficher nicht von ihm. Dcr Codex bietet den Namen 
des Gaziiers gar nicht •'^. Andererfeits zeigt fchon eine oberflachliche 
Vergleichung mit den echten Kommentarcn des Prokop die Un- 
richtigkeit dcr Vermutung des Herausgebcrs. Dazu tritt eine kurze 
Befchreibung des echten Kommentars von Curterius, dem Heraus- 
geber des Efaias- Kommentars^, die auf nichts wenigcr als auf den 
von A. Mai edierten pafit. 



' CuB 11, 6; 109. — FiAr.fiK, (iofchichto der theol. Wiflenfch. Halle 
1707, 11. 220 ff.; Faiir. bibl. gr.; Cavk 504. 
•'' Z. 15. Nnxs, f. oben S. 17. 

^ Cod. 206: TY,; z^r^*(r^v.v.r^z Siarj^roiCEto; r/ei t- xal xofixGiepov. 
* Class, and, VI: vgl. ProOm. S. 7. 
5 a. O. S. 348. 
^ privf, IV a. 
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Cave * erwahnt untcr den Anecdota des Piwkop eincn Komnien- 
tar zu den 12 klcinen Pro]>hcten, von dem Gahnkrius cine latci- 
nifche Dberfetzung machte, die jedocrh, wie cs fcheint*, nicht go- 
dnickt wonlen ilt. 

Alls dem weitlUufigcn Konimentar zum Oktateuch find durch 
A. Mai^ die Scholien zu den 18 erften Kapitcln bekannt geworden. 
In dor Einleitung giebt Prokop felbft die Grundlatze an, denen 
er bei der Herllellung feiner Kommentare folgtc: tac xaTapspXTjjji^- 
vac ex Twv raTspcov xal twv SXXcdv sic tTiv oxTatsoyov eir^Yij^sic 
3ov«X£^d(isd^, ii u3CO[JLvrj[JLit(ov xal Stayopwv X^Jycdv taota? ip.avt'id- 
]t€voi. iXX' Iff el .... zpb<: ffXf^&o? arsipov •fjjj.iv svisfi&sv to 007- 
Ypa^jLlia zapetsivsTO, -aovsiSov v6v fffo? ^istpov si^taXs? o'ivsXsiv tTjV 
Ypayrjv. Diefen Kommentar liberfetzte Coxkad. Clai'.serus 1555 
zu Zurich ins I^teinifchc^. 

Die Scholien zu den vier Biichern der Konigo und den zwcicn 
der Chronik gab heraus Jo. Mkirsius Lugd. 1020, den Komni. zu 
Efaias Jo. Cvrterii's Par. 1580. 

Im cod. rcg. 243(1 liegt noch cin Kunim. zu dt*n Spriich- 
wiirtern begraben, dellen Anfang Montfaic. Pahrogr, gr. S. ^78 ff. 
veioffentUcht hat. 

Endlich fteht nach dem Berichte des Villois.'^on '• im cod. 

ilarcian. 22 zu Venedig eine ttsir^vYjttxwv ixXoycov SfftTO|i.Tj bU t6v 

ExxXTptaatfiV air6 ^covf^c*' Ff'^iTop.ioo Xfj'jor^^, xal Aiovjiio') 'AXs- 

£av2pd(o<;. "QptYdvooc, Eoafplot), Atoojxo^), XstXo'j xal '()Xo[xff'o5a)f»o'3, 

*Wi7fl, et dodissimo Fahruio j^i'orsKS ignota*. 



' Hist lit, iicrq)tt. eccL cd. Gkn. 1710, 7, 50,1. 

' Gave a. O. 

=* CVa*;*. atic/. FJ. 

* S. auch Cavk fc?. 505. 

* Diatr. 27. 17. 

* hzh ^wvf^; ill bier auffallend gebraiicht, da wtuler Prokdi* den Vor- 
^ eines der Genannten befuchen, noch iiberhaupt jeniand allc diefe znni 
■^^l zeitlieh weit anseinander licgenden Tlicologon perf^inlich kennen 
konnte. 
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Prokop befchriinkte lich jedoch nicht auf die Erklaning der 
heiligen Schrift, fondern er trat aiich als Vertheidiger feiner Religion 
auf. Ein hierher gehoriges Fragment ift von A. Mai^ veroflFentlicht 
unter dem Titel: sx toO sU td Ilpdy.Xoo fl-soXoYixa xeydXaia avitppuj- 
oscov ripoxoTcioo Yi^rfi 

Wie diefe zahlreichen dickleibigen Werke weniger Interefle 
fur uns haben, eben weil Hire formelle Seite mit der Sophillik 
nichts zu thun hat, fo ift es um fo bedauerlicher, daO To wenige 
Refte von den rhetorifchen Werken vorhanden oder bekannt find. 
Auch von den verlorenen find nur wenige Titel bekannt. Dazu 
gehoren ein jJipXtov oXov, otiycov '()(i.rjptxd)v [ista^pdostc sic :roix[Xac 
Xofcrtv iSsa? sx(JL£[i.op»y(i)|ji^vat, at (idXtata tijv too av8p6c ^5pl pi^^o- 
piXTjV 56vaji.tv xal (isX^ttiV ixaval rsy oxatjiv azaYY^XXstv*. Ein zweites 
Werk erwiihut Guktekius prrpf. IV ol: ^Dicam etiam in GaUia, in 
reginae matris hihliothem, rcperiri x>rogymnasmata Rheto^'ices hnim (sail, 
ProcopijJ nomine ivscrii)ia . . . .» Photius (cod. 160) fpricht, aberfchon 
otwas unbeflinmit, von XoYot ttoXXoI xal zavroSaicol^ Einige Titel ver- 
lorener Redcii findeu lich in dcni Lexikoii :rspi Govtdjsco^; bei Bekker^ 
dellen Verfallur einc befondcre Vorliebe fiir Pjiokop an den Tag legt: 
[jLov(t)dia 'AvTtoxt«<; (S. 125, 26; 153, 21, 24), si; tov ^(bypova ap/ovta 
(139, 20), iitttdyto? XaXatitvioo (133, 10; 135, 13), si; tov 7d|i.ov wj 
MsXetiou (109, 6); aufierdem hielt er auf Marci anus eine Lobrede 
(ChB23); MEGETHiU3(PB49)f])richt ])cgeiftert von einem Epithapbios. 

Erhalten find unter feinem Namen zwei Rcden, das Enkoinion 
auf Anaftafius und die MovcpSia el; rr^v dtYiav Xof tav Trsaou'iav offft 
C3eia|io0; die letztere, herau.sgegel)en von Iriarte'^, ift ficher imecht**; 
jene veroffeutlichte Villoisson' und nach ihm Niebuhr*. 



» Clasft. auct IV. ^74. f. 

- Phot. cod. KiO. 

s Vgl. audi ChB 5, 14 ff. 

* Anecd, gr. I. 

* Catal codd Matrit I. 264 ff. 

* Vgl. iinton S. 76. 
' Diatr. L'S ff. 

^ CorjK ^crijfiL hint. By:. L ISO ff. 
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Endlich vermutet Bkjinhakdy^ daO eiiic Reihe von Wortern 
mit dem Namen Prokop von dem Gaziier ftamnie, weil fie in den 
Werken des Gefchichtfchreibers niclit vorkommen. 



Choricius. 

Der bedeutendfte der uns bekannten Schiiler Puokops und deflen 
Nachfolger im Amte ift Choricius aiis Gaza *. Von feiner Lebenszeit 
lalTen lich aus den erhaltenen Reden einige Daten ermitteln, woriiber 
mir RoiiDE giitigfl folgendes mittcilte: Die cinigermaCen datier- 
Ixiren Reden des Choricius lallen fich folgendormafien gruppieren : 
1, Auf Prokop nach 526, etwa 528. 2. Die crlle Rede auf den 
Bifchof Marcianus mit der Befchreibung der Kirche des heiligon 
Sergiu-s. 3. Auf Aratius und Stephanus, gehalten, wie Graux fehr 
wahrfcheinlicli macht, nicht nach Juli noiy und vielleicht erft nach 
dem Winter 533. 4. Auf Suminus; dies ift die jiniglte der vior 
genannten Reden, jcdenfalls nach 5;55, wahrfelieinlich erft nach 
540. — Etwa zur gleichen Zeit ift die Rede £i; ta toO ^a^ikktA^ 
"lo'JCjrtvtavoO ppGoiiiXta gehalten, auf jeden Fall vor dem Tode der 
Kaiferin Theodora (geft. Ende Juni 548). 

Vjher die Zeit feines Todes liiCt lich nur fagen, dafi er in 
hohem Alter erfolgt ift'^. Nach der damaligen Sittc feiner Lands- 
leute ftudierte er eine Zeit lang in Agypten (B 122, 1), um dann 
Fein iibriges Leben in Gaza zuzubringen. 

Obgleich er mit Ver/icht auf die Vielseitigkeit feine.<» Meifters 

feine ganze Kraft der rhetorifchen Kunft widmete, errang er tioch 

den EinfluC in der Schule nicht wie fein Lehrer; wenigftens hurt 

man nach ihm von keiner PHege dorfelben mehr in Gaza. Da- 

gegen erreichte er ihn durch die Menge und iibcrtraf ihn durch 



» SiTiD. II. 2003. 

« S. ChB S. VII-X. 

* ChB 184, 23: syw. :raXai ijlev xai v*^!?? ***'• 'f«'^^vu) TpoyojiEvo; . . . . 
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die allcrdiiig8 ungefunde Eleganz dcr rhetorifchen Schriften ^. Eine 
grofie Zahl feiuer Deklamationen ift vcroffentlicht durcli Boissonade*, 
Graux^ iiiid FoRSTKR*; voii violen andercii werden die Titel an- 
gegelxm bei Triartk I. 503 ff., jetzt von R. F(Erster CliJ* 6 if. 

Zwei von Boissonade unter den Titeln XopixCoo jisXsit] Tuat- 
SoxTovo^ (S. 205) und IlatfdxXoo jrpic 'A/tXX^a iisXSnj (239) ed. 
Deklamationen gelioren iicher nicht dem Choricius*. Manche 
Verfchiedenlieiten in der Wahl der Worter, im ganzen Stil, be- 
fonders aber die gnifiere Kiihnheit nnd Kunftlicbkeit der Tropen 
und Figiiren la (Ten dariiber keinen Zweifel. Einige befonders auf- 

fallenden Beifpiele mogen hierPlatz finden: 255, 8 irpoc ia^Peiav 

osroaxsXiCovtai; 251, 14 tyjv Yvc»)P'>lv ^itsaypaYtoato ; 206 afjTt] (i^ 
Ttpb^ TO xoiv6v suvota) tac .... ^DYardpac iicsxtstvev . . . . ; 270, 1 
to'jc '^^[JLeTspot)? iSpwrac xapirootac; dem Choricius ift auch die 
Irrilio B 234, 7 ff. fremd, die lich durch mehrere Siitze hindurch- 
zieht und befonders wirkfam wird durch die boshafte Wi^er- 
holung der Worte den Gognors, die ftiindige Apoftrophe an den- 
felbcn, die genaue und umftandliche Ausmalung und Befchreibung. 
Nur in ciner diefer Keden findet lich ein wirklicher Klimax ^. 
Doch es wiirde zu weit fiihren, alle derartigen Dinge aufzuzilhlen. 

Chorich^s' Schriften zeigen eine fklavifche Abhangigkeit von 
feincm Lehrcr; er felbft macht fo wenig Hehl daraus, dafl er fich 
deflen riihmt (B 2, 3; 109)'. Seine Schriften fcheinen cin ftirm- 



» S. PiroT. lod. 100. 

* Choricii Gazcci oratioties declamatiof^es fragmmta. Paris, 1846. 

' 111 Eeoue de pJiilologk, de litterature et dltistoire aficienne I. p. 55 ff. 
und 209 ff.; Mklances CrKArx. 

* Hermk8 17 p. 193 ir.; Imlex lect VriiHsl. per aeat. 1891 und per 

hicni. lSi)l~-]Hi)2. 

^ S. ViLLoia, Anccd. (jr. p. 17 Aiimerkung 2 und von Rohden De mundi 
miraculis Diss. Bonn. 1875. S. 41. 

® OhB 252, 11: o'j to'Ivjv soXXa xai Xaixn^oi /api{[opL6vo; BpOY^t^a tdiv 

" S. auch Ph(»t. cod. 160. 
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lichcr Abklatfch vou denen des Piiok(>p zu feiii, wenu man hetrachtet, 

wie viel allein aus der Rede auf Anaftalios licrubergenommoii ift ; 

abgefehen von allgemeineren , wenigor faCbaren Ziigen verglciche 

man: PA 497, 14 xal 'idXXov xob «:di>0'); o twv [XsXXovrcov yd^oc 

iWffsf ^t][17J Ss Ttc 00% sw)'/ffi idc ttov a;rdvT(rtv Sts'sstsv axodc, 

©«' aX>«ot^ aXXa 8iT;70'>|xevr^, xai ^rdvta ?sivd. t/,/ y^P ixoostv iroXiv 

iXsixojJLivTjV, io«raCo[isvr|V s'jSataov'lav, sXaovojiiva? 7'ivatxa^ si? iasX- 

Ysiav •f^va7xa'3[i.^/if]v, oppiCoiiivoo? watSa?, alxtCo[iivT|V TroXiav, sXxo- 

;a£v7]v vsdnjra, xal ffa,oi^vo')? aYoji^va?, oo srpoc; soto/r^ TuaariSa xal 

vijjL^iov si^atjtova .... iravta 7d,o TupoSxs'.TO to'irotc: ChB 81, 12 

o»j Yap s-ju Y^*'»tsiav aYStv slf-^T^vrjV iv f);ro'J;'a roXs'iot), 11 Y^p sXttIc 

sic'-ooaa Tov Xoyi'5[i.6v .... TkapaxaO-TjtisyY) xal arsvo'Jia xal ^o^spdc 

avaffXdtroo^a yavtaaiac, Y*^ir'*' oiSaawc £X£00|i.£vov, xdpTjV GpptCoiJ-^vrjv. 

sXxd^svov s? So'jXstav iratSiov, aYOjA^''*'i*'' ^x ::aitd5oc Y-^>^f>ta' rotaota 

rotv'iv £V5ixovlCo'J'3a t"Q ^*3y'Q, -arpiysi ts xal 'fo^si ... .; PA 491, 

20 : ChB 107 f.; 492, 22: 16, li> iind fonll; 502, 10:4, 12 und 

fonft; 512, 9 mid 514, 16 : RP 64, 6; das Endc der Rede auf 

Anaflafius mit B 48 und RP S5. So weitgehende Beniitzung 

mochte bald bei manchen Sclmftcn Zweifel iiber die Autorfcliaft 

hervomifen, und wirklich finden fich einige Ethoi)oiien unter den 

Schriften des Choriciuh, die in Bekkeks Anecd. yr. dcm Prokop 

zugefchricben werden. Der wahre Sachverhalt lilfit lich fchwerlich 

melir ermitteln. 



Aneas. 

Den AGttelpuukt eines zweiten Kreifcs, der lieh al)er mil dem 
Prokops benihrt, bildet Aneas von Gaza. Die ziemlich ausgiebigen 
Nachrichten iil^er ihn finden lich fall ausfcliliclilich in feinen eigenen 
Schrifteu und konnen hier in wcnige Siitze zulanimcngefafit werden, 
^•a Wernsdorf (AD S. IX ff.) Ichon don Ibrgljiltigrtcn CJebrauch 
^on ihneii gemacht hat. 
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Aneas nennt fich felbft (D 1 f.; 19, 21) Schiller des Alexan- 
driners Hierokles, unter dem man, trotz der Bedcnken ciiiiger 
Gelehrten S den um wenige Jahre iilteren Zeitgenoflen des Proklus 
und Vorftclier der ueuplatonifchen Schule der genannten Stadt zu 
verflchen hat. Dies wird durch die Cbercinftimmung von Zeit 
und Ort wahrfcheinlich gemacht und bcfliitigt durch die eingehende 
Kenntnis des Nouplatonismus, als deflen Anhanger in einer fur 
einen Chriften bedenklichen Weife er fich in feinem Dialog bis- 
wcilen vcrnit, wie er in einer Handfchrift geradezu IIXatcDvtxdc ge- 
nannt wird. Aber dies giebt keineswegs die Berechtigung, ihn, 
wie viole CJelehrte thun, zur Zeit feines Aufenthaltes in Alexandria 
noch fiir einen Heiden zu lialten. Chastel* macht ihn infolge 
oberflachliclion Auslchrcibens des Baronius' oder des Gallandus* 
gar zum Bifchof von Gaza, natiirlich in Verwechfelung mit dem 
gleiclinaniigen Vorgiinger des l)ekannteren Bifchofs Porjihyrius. 
Als (vielleicht iilteren) ZeitgenoIFen des Prokop erkenncn wir ihn 
aus den Briefen an den latrofophiften Gkssius*'^. Dafi hingegen 
unfer Aneas boi Prokop (B 22, 83, 87, 88) gemeint ift, wird fchr 
unwahrfcheinlich durch die Worte td/vYjv oISs too? vo}io?JC .... (22). 
Sohi Dialog ift vor dem Jahrc 534 gefchrieben, da die Worte tijv 
|is7'l'3TT^v A'.poYjv zmiA xar^/et tofjavvk (AD 75, 25) deutlich an- 
geben, dafi das Vandalenreich in Afrika noch nicht zerllort ift. 

Neben der Philofophie befchiiftigten ihn auch die bekannten 
fophiftifchen Spielereion der Rhetorik (AB 15), als deren Lehrer 
er fpiitcr in Gaza cine grofie Schar eifriger und vornehmer Jiing- 
linge aus den entfernteften Gegenden um fich sammelte (B 13, 16), 



' Vgl. AD ICO. 

" llistoire de la deatruction du 2^^0<^*^^^"^^ ^^^^ Vempire d'orient 
Par. Jsr,o. S. 2Q'J. 

^ Annales eccl. ad ami. 4S4j § f)l. 

* X. Proh'f/(j. XXII ff. 

•'• 10, wo lich der Name PuoKor walirfi'lioiulich auf unfern iSophi(lcn» 
nicht wie Wkhxhikhif (S. XI) nieint, auf einen Sohn einea Klpidius bezieht, 
uml 20. 



fo dafi er fich ruhmen konnte (B 18), daO feine Reden und Por- 
traits durch feine Schiiler den Weg zu den loniern fanden. 

Neben den fchon bei der B(ifprechung des Prokop genaunten 
Freunden def* Aneas nennen dell'en Briefe nur noch wenige neue 
Namen, von denen wieder nur ein einziger genauer l)ekannt id : es 
ift der Verfafler einer Anzahl Mufterbriefe, der Sophift Dionysius 
aus Antiochia, wie aus den Worten des Aneas hervorgeht (17): 
KsXX.t6n7] fl-a^jtaCoooa TTjy luoXtv ojjitv Tcapaxa^Tjiai. Denn wir wiflen, 
daO gerade in Antiochia diefe Mufe einen praclitigen Tempel hatte^; 
und auf ihn fcheint Aneas anzufpielen. 

Der Sophift Epipuanius (12, 23, 4), ein Schiiler des Aneas*, 
hftl wohl niit dem gleichnamigen Freund des Prokop nicht^ zu thun, 
da jener von Prokop als Jurift bezeichnet wird. Dagegen fcheint der 
Schiiler des Aneas einen gemeinfamen Freund der beiden Gaziier, den 
Sophiften Zon;eus, als guten Rhetor zu preifen (AB 4, PB 107). Reine- 
girs^ hiilt diefen Freund des Aneas fur don von Suidas* erwiihnten 
Verfalfer von ipcortxai sff'.'JToXai xal i7poi)ctxal, von denen wohl audi das 
Schriftchen Tcspl oyrjjJLdtwv zm xata Xc^yov xal xata Xd^tv^ ftamnie**. 

" MuLLER, Antiq. Antioch. S. 09 Anin. 4 und S. 100 f. 

* Vgl. das Epigramm ira cod. Aui?. (AD 156, 27): 

AIvsio'j novo? ouTo;, 0^ s4oyo; atO-'.St |io"j3"jj 

Ttjrfjpwv Y*T*"*? ''*'' ^stoTEpo'.^ cvl jt'jO-oi? 

To6( v&v xal Touc nposife icapE^papiev, ut^ xoZt Ypa]i.pLa 

'Atpsxeujc T^XcYis [ttovti^)-!'/] fff|tioi it'>xv^ (fo K. Rohdk ftatt des 

unverlliind lichen t^Xey'^ ijfrjxstt i;'>xivrj). 
V&^a Jiif* cppoveoi^, oxt TOtoo iratpl; sx'jyO'Tj?, 
"Oott; xal pT|Ty|p' 'E:tif aviov E^eBi^a^sv. 

Die Anfangsbuchftaben der Verfe ergeben den periifch klingenden 
-XatiiGn AptaY©;; Welleicht nennt fich damit der VerfaflTer des Epigrammfl. 
3 Varr. lect. p, 690, 

* Z(uvato; i-^pix'[tv Epuixixac tizizioXti^ xal iiEpl xoO ocpaiptCs'.v* <plpovxat 
' **>xo'j xal sxtpai (Bernh.: exaipixal) tiiiaxoXal xal a-^poiv.'.in.fii, 

s Rhet gr. lU. 161-170 Sp. 

* RoHDE, Gr. Rom. S. 343. L. Co»x, Philol. A])h. M. IIkutz zum 70. 

^^UitBtag S. 128 f, dagegen weift nach, dafi das Soliriftclion anonym ttber- 

^®">»*t und der Name des Zon.ki's ini cod. Par. 2929 von dem bekannten 
nil 

'^oher Palaokaffa Kugefetzt worden fei. 
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RoiiDE^ deutet als mOglich un, daO die unter Arist^enetus' Namen 
gehende Sammlnng erotifcher Briefe von eben diefem ZoNJiW 
Ilamme. DaB nicht ARisTJKNETr.s aus Bithvnien, der Freund des 
LiBAN'ius, fie gefchriel)en, hat man liingft e^kannt^ ebenfo daO 
der Nanien fulfchlicli aiis der tnierfchrift dcfi in der verftiimmelten 
Sammlung zufallig an erlter S telle ftehenden Briefes erfchloITen ill'. 
Jcdenfalls ftaninien die Briefe ana der Zeit der Gaziier* und erinnem 
mit ilirer ganzen Manier, den zahllofcn Hyperbata, der Sucht nach 
Gemeinpliitzen, dem zierlichenSatzbau u. f. w. an die gazaifcheSchule. 

Der Sophift Sopatrus (9) orinnert an den gleichnamigen Ver- 
falTer der sxXoytj hroptcbv ''', von Biographieen ^, von Siaip^osic C^i^;- 
liat(ov und breiten Scholien zu den -ati'istc des Hkrmo(jenes'. 

Mit Sarapion, der tspso? foin konnte (16), liefie lich Scidas 
V. XapaffCcov vergleichen*. 

Theodorus (18) fchcint in Smyrna zu fein, wie Nicolai (III. 
225) l>emerkt, und fcheint dort durch feino, bei Aneap envorlxjne* 
«s&^(i)Via» bewirkt zu haben, daC «twy 'Ai^Yjvatwv oi zoilis^ .... zipa. 
twv XOfiCuv attixiCstv iStoO'^t [lavftavstv . . . . irap' Tj||J.tv t"J]v ixa^nj- 
jtstav xai to X'ixstov sivat voftECovtsc. 

Von fcinen ubrigcn Bekannten Itifit Aneas wenig mehr als 
den Namen erraten, fo von den beid(?n Dichtern Konstanttn aus 
Italien (9) und Paulvs, dem Konful Marinianus, welchem der 
Rhetor Ponton, Viktor, Stephanus und andere empfohlen werden, 
und dem Redelehrer Encratius (13). 



» a. 0. 

* S. Mkrcerus in der Ausg. d. AiiiSTiKN. v. Boissoxade prfff, XIL 
» Wkstkrmaxn III. N. 28. 

* Passow, Verm. Schriften 94 If. und Diltiiky, I)e CaUimachi Cifdippa 
165. S. iiberhaupt Ari8t.+:n'. cd Boissoy, j^raef. I—XVL 

* Phot. cod. 161. 

Cram. Anecd. Par. I. 389. 
' lihett. ffr. IV, V, VIII AV. 
« S. Brvnck Anal. II. 291. 

xaXa TO 6 itaxpo^ sivou vo\i.[!it'zaii* olKk suys xy-; !)tiexspa; eb^wvla^ . . . . 



Sind auch diefe Briefe ivAch Inhalt und Form fiir uns dcr 

wertvoUerc Teil der erhaltcncn Schriften des Aneas, fo verdankt 

er doch feinen Ruhm und vielleicht die Erhaltung ieines Nainens 

iiljerhaupt dem Dialog «Thcophrafto.s>», in welchem er, (lurch feine 

philofophirchen Studien in Alexandria unterltiitzt, gcgen den Neu- 

platonismus auftritt, der die Ewigkeit der Welt behauptet. Und 

gerade hier Ijegegnet es ihm bisweilen, dafi er neuplatonifche Dogmen 

ohne woiteres mit chriftlichen zufarnmenwirft, fall dcr einzige 

Pehler, den ihm die Gelehrten, felbll Wernsdorf nieht aus- 

gcnomroen, zum Vorwurf machen. Allein gegen die wahrhaft 

enthufiaftirchen Ix)beserhebungen in jener Zeit ill eine kiihlerc 

Beurteilung wohl am Platze. Die Kenntnis der Philofophen, gegen 

die er auftritt, ift eine mittelmaflige. Er kennt zwar, wenigftens 

alls einigen Schriften, feinen Plato; abcr er bildet iich nach der 

Mode friiherer Jahrhunderte immer noch ein, daii der groCe Philo- 

foph feine WilTenfehaft bei den Chaldiiern und Agyptern geholt 

habe. Er kennt auch die Platcwiiker, aber, wie es fcheint, mehr 

aus bequemen Kompendien als unmittelbar aas den weitlaufigen 

H^erken derfelben. Auch feine fchriftftellerifche Leiftung ifl nichts 

w^euiger als gut. Die Charaktere der auftretenden Perfonen find 

zum Teil von vornherein unwahr, zura Teil nicht konfequent durch- 

g^AShrt. Der Dialog ift infolgedeflen ohne Lel>en, das ganze eine 

S piegelfechterei, da der erbiirmliche Theoi)hraft fich fehon beim 

crften Angriff ergeben mochte. 

Woher Stark* die Notiz hat, dafi Aneas noeh selevta Plotini 
*^'l>ei' iiaUctica gefchrieben, war nicht ausfindig zu machen. 



Zofimus. 

Ohne hinreichenden Gnmd macht Nioolai III. 229 den 
^^Ab (B 10) zum Freund, den Prokop gar zum Lehrer des 



* Gaza 634 Anm. 3. 
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ZosiMUs von Gaza*, uber deflen Leben wir fehr mangelhaft unter 
richtet find. Selbft iiber feinc Heimat fclieinen fchon friihe Zweifel 
beftanden zu halxn; die kurze Nachricht bei Suidas lautet niimlich: 

'Ava'jtaoLOo ro5 ^aaiXicoc, ^'^pct^i Xe^tv pTjTOpiXYiv xara axoiysiov x*i 
»i:c6jtvr^»xa sic tov Arjixo'sd'dvTjv xal £i<; Aoaiav. Die Bezeiclinung 
'AaxaXwvin;? erimiert an eine Notiz des Tzetzes* irpo 'EppioYsvoo? 
SyP^^J^v xal aXXoi y«P IS^ac, aoti? 6 Aioyoaioc, oov cp xal BacsiXt^xoc* 
xal Zf^vwv Sh, xal Zc&atixoc ivTjp 'AoxaXwvinjc. So wenig Vertrauen 
diefe Notiz infolge ihrer falfchen Chronologic^ erwecken mag, fo 
darf man aus ihr doch auf die Exiftenz eines Zosimus von Ascalou 
fchlieOen. Man konnte nun annehmen, dafi ein und derfelbe 
Sophift diefe doppclte Bezeiclinung aus dem gleichen Grunde er- 
halten hate, mit dem fchon Chrysipp Tap^etx; tj XoXso^ genannt 
wurde, eben weil er feinen Wohnfitz von Tarfus uach Soli ver- 
legte. Aber dem widerfprechen die unvereinbaren Nachrichten 
ul)er die Zeit des Zostmu.s. Suidas fetzt den Zostmits von Gaza 
oder Ascalon unter die Kegierung des Anaftalius (401 — 518), Ce- 
DRENUs* und andere l)crichten, dafi Zosimus von Gaza vom Kaifer 
Zeno (473 — 491) getiitet worden fci. Diefe Unlicherheit in der 
Angabe iiber die Heimat und der Widerfpruch in der Chronologic 
bei SuiDAS und Cedrenus wird am beften durch die Annahme 
Clintons *, die auch Rohde fiir fehr wahrfchcinlich halt, gehoben, 
daC niimlicli Zosimus von Gaza, getotet von Zeno, und ZosiMis 
von Ascalon, der unter Anaftafius bliihte, ganz verfchieden und 
beide von Suidas irrtumlich zufammengeworfen feien. 



» Prokops 161. Brief ift an eiiien Zosimus gcrichtet, der Ewar einR fein 
Schiller war, nun aber Jurill genannt ilt und alfo mit dem Sophiften Zosi • 
Mrs (fei es aus Gaza oder Ascalon) fchwerlich identifcli fein kann. 

* Schol. hi IIkkmog. Gram. Anccil Ox, IV. p, JJHi, 7. 
■•* S. DixDORK Schol. z. Dkmohtii. p. XIX. 

* S. 354: xa 5,,.oia l\ rsnovJ^s xotl /ti^ijio? o TaCoiio? ^TjXwp. 
•* Fain U. II. 3^3. 
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Vielleicht ill unfer Zosimus im Codex Matrit. 58 fol. 139 
(Iriarte I, 197) gemeint: 'Ex twv 'Ad-avaaEoo too aoyiatoo 'AXeJav- 
^psiac a Za)at{io? 6 Od(i>vo<; Sitof^S-wiaTO jtatJ-TjTTjC xot ypYjatiKOTaTa; 
denn fowohl Tiieon wie Zosimus befohiiftigten fich mit Demosthenes 
und IsoKRATEs; aufierdem wiirde ein Aufenthalt des Zosimus in 
Alexandrien ganz der Sitte feiner Landsleute entfprechen. 

Das rhetorifche Lexikon und der Koramentar zu Demosthenes 
und Lysias, die Suidas nennt, lind verloren gegangen*. Dagegen 
foil das Lexikon des Zosimus von Ascalon zu Demosthenes in der 
Bibliotheca Vat. noch vorhanden fein*. Endlich fuchte Dobree* 
zu beweifen, daO nur die Prolegomena zu den Olyntbifchen und 
Philippifchen Redcn ausfchliefilich von Ulpian herruhrten, wah- 
rend die Scholienfammlung zu diefem Redncr dem Zosimus von 
Ascalon geliore. Er griindete feinc Behauptung auf die Wahr- 
nehinuug, daC den Demosthenes Scholien ira Cod. Par. Y die von 
Zosimos von Ascalon verfaCte Biographio des Redners vorausgeht, 
daO Zosimus fich in iihnlicher Weife mit Isokrates beichaftigt hat, 
und dafi endlich das Scholiou zu S. 742, 23 ausdriicklich auf 
die genannte Vita des Demosthenes hinweilt. Nach W. Nitsche* 
jedoch gehort dem Ulpian nur die Befprechung der erften Olyn- 
tbifchen Rede an, Schol. S. 1 — 17 Dind.; er vermutct, faft alle 
Scholien zuD?3I0stuenes seien aus dem Kommentar des Menander, 
ernes Zeitgenoflen des Mark Aurel'^, geflolVen; Zosimus fei alfo nicht 
erfter Urheber, fondern nur Bearbeiter gewefen, und vielleicht babe 
fchon er die Erklilrung der Reden von denen gegen Aphobos an 
als fiir die Schule unwefentlich beifeite gelallen. 

Die fchon genannte Biographic des Demosthenes in Wester- 
MANN's Biographi gr. (S. 297 ff.) triigt den Namen des Zosimus 



' S. Demosth. ex rec. Dind. VIII. p. XX, 
»a. 0. 

» a. O. p. XII f. 

* Der Rhetor Menanuer u. d. Schol. z. Demosth. Progr. Berl. 1883. 
10 t 

» a. 0. S. 12 f. 
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von Ascalon; den gleichen VerfaiTer hat eine anonym iiberliefertc 
Biographic des Isokrates (a. O. S. 253 ff.); das zeigt eine Ver 
weifung am Anfang der erftiTcn auf den der letzteren, das zeigen 
ferner zahlreiche gleiche Wcndungen^ und der ganze Cliarakter 
der beiden Sc-hriftchen. Ihrer Natur naoh paflen fie ganz gut zu 
der Schreiberei der ubrigen (razaer. An fich iind fie wertlos, da 
fie nichts bieten, was nicht von anderer Seite fchon bekannt wiire. 
Wiihrend die befprochenen Gazaer in den Nachrichten der 
Alton als Sophiften bezeiehnct werden, haben Timotiieus und 
Johannes von Gaza den Namen Grammatiker. 



Timotheus. 

Timotheus von CJaza, deilen faft uubekanntc Lebcnsumftiindc 
und Werke Haipt (Herm. 111. 1 ff.) Ichon genauer unterfucht hat*, 
war Schiller des Houapoi.lon in Alexandria** und Zeitgenofle des 
Anaftafius, den cr in ciner v:TfiaY(i)5ia»'' urn Abfehaflimg der 
driickenden, ypTjodfiYopoc genannten Steuer bat'*, die 501 wirklicb 
erfolgte. Diefe ^<T()aYo)3ia» fcheint, wenn auch unvollfiiiudig, im 
Klofter des hi. Athanafius auf dem Berge Athos erhalten zu fein, 
wie aus einemKatalog hervorgeht, welchen Chrysanth, der Patriarch 

' z. B. 297, 8 - 269, 68; 298, 41 256, 94; 299, 67 u. 300, 90 u. 96-= 
264, 10; 302, 46 - 269, 64. 

* Vgl. noch MoxTFArc: cotl. Coisl. p. 597. 

» E(JKx«iLFF, Progr. Heidelberg 1888. 8. 34, 9: An einer StcUe (dei 
Codex VallicellianuB E 11) werden Timothei.s und Horai»ollos fo citiert: 

* S. RoHDK, Gr. Koni. S. 362; Christ, (Jriech. Litt-Gefch.* 1644. 

* CEimEX. p. 367: irpsojist; totvov os$i|xsvo; 6 ^aaiXeu; oito twv tv 
'hpoooXoixoi? ^oviycuv, xal Tiixo^eoo to5 TaCato-j av^^o; xi ttavxa 3o<po6 tpe»Tr 
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von Jenifalem, zu Aii£Eing des vorigcn JahrhundortH angcferiigt und 
den Sathas veri)ffentlicht hat^ 

Nach dem Jahre 496 fchrieb er in epifcheni VersmaC vier 

Biicher ffspl Cv*«*v tstpaTroScov Br^picDv twv waf/ 'IvSoic >tal ""ApOL^i 

xal AiY'JJCitoi? xal 5aa zpirpsi AtpuTj, xal Trepl SpvEcov £iya>v xe xai 

aXXoxc7(ov xai o^dcov. Daraus id ein lehr kurzer, im 11. Jahrh. 

gemachter Auszug erhalten, den Haupt Herm. III. 1 ff. aus einem 

Cod. Aug. herausgegeben hat. Diefes Stuck erganzt man durch 

ein kiirzeres Excerpt in einem Cod. Par. C* Aber mit Recht 

zweifelt Hauit, ob das Stuck Herm. III. 30, 12 E von Timotheus 

ftamme. Indes fcheint alios, was aus dem Cod. Par. C. ediert ill, 

verdjichtig. Im Aug. ift jedcs Kajritel mit Nummer und Oher- 

fchrift verfehen ^, nicht fo im Par. Das Excerj)t des Par. bctrachtet 

die Tierc nur in Beziehung zu dem Meiifchen, indcm cs Jagdregein 

giebt^ und'* die Nutzbarkcit der Tiere und ihrer Teile ins Auge 

fafit^. Im Aug. werden fa(t ausfehlieOlieh die Eigentiimlicbkeiten 

dor Tiere an ficb, d. h. ohnc Riickficht auf ihren Wert fur den 

Menfchen befpnxjhen^. Entweder hat Timotheus gar keinen Teil 

an dem Excerpt des Cod. Par., odor der Epitomator hat eben fein 

Augenmerk auf ganz andere Dinge gerichtct. Das Werk des 

TiMOTHEU.s war nicht fowohl eine Naturgcfchichte, als eine Samm- 

* Sathas, Me^a'iDitxT, IJi^XtoiKjXTj I. 271: TtiAoO-soo FfiaiipLatixoO, k^o; 
w^ a'Vroxpdxopa 'AvaaTiatov' axEXe^. 

= Ilenii. III. 29, 5 ff. 

^ z. B. XE^' y K£pl 'jatvTj;* ox: sv.aoxov reap' evsaoxov Yi^ETa: ^^^f{^ ii^t 

* S. 30, 12: oxxano'jv i/.ts-isat tl D-I/.e'.;, /.ajitov xXidrjo? iXaia^ iiioxpf- 

• Diefe Jafi^regehi flehcu alle in <leni zweiten, von IIauit: angezweifclten 
Teil des Parifer Excerptes (Herm. III. 30, 12 fl*.) und bilden fo felbit wieder 
*inen Gegenfatz zu der eriten IlUlfte desfelben. Aucb binlichllich der 
^mchlichen Form ift das erfte Sttick von dem zweiten verfcbieden, info- 
^em hier alle Abfchnitte eincn Bedingungsfatz entbaltcn, der im eriten zu 
feblen pflegt 

• 29, 10: 3tt ol o36vtc{ zr^^ cpwxr-^ aXonov Tztx^ix^'jxni Ra'.o:o'.{ oBovxwv 
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lung von Fabeln unci wunderbaren Erziihlungen, die fich i>air(dlld 
neben die Spielereien der andern Gaziler ftellen *. 

Die Bezeichnung des Timotheus als Ypajijiartxic beftiitigen 
noch heute verfchicKlene llefte granimatifchcr Schriften. Im cod. 
Coisl. 387 ill ein Werk von ihm unter dem Titel vorhanden: 
Ti\LoMvi Y&tirfi xavovsc xad-cXtxol :rspl (yjvTdSscoc*: iiber die Gefetze, 
nach denen ficli die Buchltaben zu Sill)en und Wortem zurammen- 
fiigen*. Im cod. Vallicellianus E 11 und cod. Laurent. LIX. 49 
wird ein anderes Werk von ihin erwuhnt und beniitzt, das Rspl 
opdoYpa^tac 7rp6? 'ApxsaiXaov betitelt ift. Egenolff* meini, daB 
unter den Titeln Iv tat? xaia orotyeiov 81^1^07701^ und avttotoi- 
•/Apiov xm x5' oiotxeiwv Teile der genannten Scbrift zu verftehen 
feien. 

Was Berxhardy* meint, wenn er Eusebius und Timotheus 
unter den Leu ten ncnnt, cwelchc die fprodeften Stoffc der Zeit- 
gefchichte epifch }>ehandelten», ift mir nicht re<jht klar. VicUeicht 
meint er die «TpaY(|)8ia» des Gnimniatikerfj; denn von Timotheus 
fcheint ein Werk hiftorifchen Inhalts von anderer Seite nicht be- 
zeugt zu fein. AUerdings nennt ihn auch Miravs* einen Mann, 
*qui sub Anastasio imp. egregium hisforici^ philosophici et grammaiici 
namen hahuiU, 



Johannes. 

Weit fchlimmer noch als urn die Nachrichten der profoifchen 
Schriftfteller Gazas ift es mit deflen Poeten beftellt. Selbft wn 
dem uns allein genannten Grammatiker Johannes hat iiiau Voter 
land, Lebenszeit, ja die ganze Exiftenz in Zweifel gezogen. So 

» tber die Qucllen des Timothkus f. Busslkb, Fleckeiskns Jahri). 
Bd. 139. S. 128 ff. 

* Herausg. v. Cram. Anecd, Par. IV, ^39 ff. 
» A. Lkitz, Herod. reWj. pra:f. p. 97. 

* Progr. Heidelb. 1888, S. 34. 
'• Litt.-Gefch. I. 671. 

* Bibl. evd. I. '^H):i, 
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reift Petersen ^ die Form FaC^JC in der t}l>erfchrift der erhaltenen 
cfpaotc, ftatt FaCaCoi) oder FaCr^voO, an und kommt zu dem iiber- 
ifchenden Schlufi, daC diefer Johannes identifch fei mit Johannes 
HiLOPONUs, — natiirlich: denn ein Gaziier als Verfafler diefer 
:f paatc vertragt lich nicht mit der Behauptung desfelben Gelehrten, 
iQ das dem Gediehte zugrunde liegende Gemillde eben nicht in 
aza, fondern in Antiochia zu fuchen fei. Anderc Schwierigkeiten, 
e Gch feiner aufierft fchwach geftiitzten Behauptung hinfichtlich 
fS Ortes entgegenftellen, fucht er nicht einmal zu befeitigen, wie 
B. die hartniickige Betonung in der Cbcr- und Unterfchrift, dafl 
18 Gemalde fich in einem Winterbad befunden habe, wilhrend 
e Quelle, auf welche fich Petersen ftutzt, blofi von einem 8Yj|i6aiov 
vyxftby berichtet. Im iibrigen hat Ludwich^ die einzelnen Be- 
auptungen Petersens zuriickgewiefen. Er (icherte die Form 
4CtjC und zeigte, dafi das Gemiilde doch in Gaza gewefen fei, in 
iner, trotz Petersen, an folchen und andern Kunftwerken reichen 
)tadt, wie aus gleichzeitigen Befchreibungen, z. B. bei Choricius, 
len'orgeht. Diefes zugegeben, liifit fich die Zeit des Johannes 
wher begrenzen, als es bisher gefchehen war. Schon liingfl haben 
lie Gelehrten nachgewiefcn, dafl der Grammatiker in feiner Be- 
chreibung den Spuren des Nonnus, den man in den Anfang des 
5. Jahrhunderts fetzt, gefolgt fei, daC er alfo nach jenem, d. h. 
nicht vor der Mitte desfelben Jahrhunderts gcbliiht habe^. Dafi 
^ in dem Scholion zu der Befchreibung zugleich mit oder viel" 
DQehr vor Prokop und Timotheus genannt wird, fcheint fiir die 
Bewchnung feiner Zeit wcniger bedeutllim als Ludwich glaubt*. 
f^sg^en liifit fich aus der Vergleichung zweier Stellen des Choricius 
*^it der ixypaot< Genaueres ermitteln. Derfelbe fagt niimlich in 
ier Grabrede auf Prokop^, dafi der Bifchof Marcianus das Bad 

^ Rhein. MaC 8, 384 f. 

' Rh. Mus. 44, 194 if. 

> & RoHDE, Gr. Rom. 472. 

* 8. oben 8. 9. 

• ChB 28, 17. 

BiiTs, Die Schule von Gaza. 3 
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dem Gebrauche u1)ergeben habe: t«6 ts Xootpiv av^cpxrai 8ti as; 
dies wird kaum lange vor 526 gefchehen fein, da der Bifchof ein 
Schiller des Prokop war. An einer andern Rede, die nicht nach 
536 gefprochen ill, liifit Choricius den Stephanus fagen: avoi£o 
Tolc evoixoQaiv lispov y si(Jia)vo? Sipc^ Xootpov xal [isTOXsteocjci) Xooo{l^(C 
7r6ii(jiov 58a)p xal Xlav lictTT^Sstov eoeSiot acDjtarwv^. Wenn in diefer 
Zeit STEpov auch nicht mehr den Begriff « einer von zweien* fell- 
halt, fo darf man doch aus der Vergleichung der beiden Stellen 
fchlieBen, daO Marcianus das erfte Bad gebaut hat, Stephanus 
das z>veite in Ausficht (lellt. Nun kennt aber Johannes bios ein 
Bad, wie in der Cher- und Nachlchrift der Ix^paai^ betont wird: 
Alfo ^vird das Bild, welches er ]>efchreibt, fich in dem iilteren Bad 
befunden liaben und das Gedicht etwa zwifchen 526 und 536 ent- 
ftanden fein. Die Behau])tung Petersens, dafi das Gemalde aus 
der Zeit dcs Augullus ftamme, ift fo haltlos, dafi fie einer Wide^ 
legung nicht bedarf. Johannes mag demnach ein ZeitgenoITe des 
Choricius gewefcn fein. Diefe Anficht wird fehr empfohlen durch 
den Umftand, daC die gleiche Zeit fich aus einer ganz andenu 
Rechnung ergiebt. R. Holland^ meint, daC der Dichter den— 
«Arcthufa und Alpheios» dem Prokop und Musaus bekannt war,, 
vielleicht mit dem letzteren idcntifch und von unferem Johannes 
an verfchiedenen Stellen benutzt worden fei: Johannes hiitte eiBcD 
auch hiernach fpiiter gelebt als Mrs aus und Prokop — etwa za** 
Zeit des Choricius; denn aus dem Inhalt der Anakreonteen (IV^-» 
V, VI, II, III), die auffallend mit einer Anzahl von Deklamationex^ 
des Choricius iibercinftimmen, muC gefolgert werden, dafi Johannes 
nicht gar lange nach der Zeit diefes Sophiften gelebt hat. 

Seinen Beinamen Ypa|i{iaTtx6c befliitigen zwar nicht mehr ei"' 
haltene grammatifche Schriften; aber wir willen, dafi er jung« 
Leuto untcrrichtete^. Johannes war wohl in der Hauptfacti^ 

> RP 78, 7. 

• Comment, philol. fjHibuH 0. Ribbkckio .... Ljis. 18S8. p, 413 /". 

3 Vgl. die t^berfchrift von carin. IV. u. V., audi Vers 49 ff. von '^' 
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Grammatiker, und der Verluft etwaiger grammatifcher Schriften 
mag ebonfo ein Werk des Zufalls fcin, wie die Erhaltung feiner 
elenden Verfe. 

Die erhaltene fxypaatc toO xo^iiixoO :r{vaxo? * wurdo vor eincm 
^satpiv faiSfov 7;tTixt'3{isvoy, ^xi^(*r(\ioL os(ivcv zi^^ Siv.rfi xal twv 
Xo-ycov (I, 20 f.) vorgctragen. Sie gehort in die Klall'e der Befchrei- 
bungen, welche befonders von den gaziiifchen Soi)hiflen gepHegt 
wurden, und von denen audi ein Chorichh Zeugnis giebt. 

Auch I'eine Anakreonteen * fallen inhaltlich zura grofieu Teil 
mil den Deklamationen des Choricit's iiber A]>hrodite, Adonis, 
die Rofe und iihnliche Dinge zufammen. 

Irrtiimlicher Weife hat Dr Cangk'* ein Fragment aus der 
ssTopia /povix-Jj des Johannks von Antiochia^ deni Johannes von 
Giiza zugerchrieben und wohl erft aus dcm Inhalt des Fragmentf»s 
d^ii Titel rspi ipyatoXoYiac erfchloflen. 

Wir fahen fchon oben, dafi Gaza verfchiedene Dichter in 
•I'^iikreontifcher Manier befaC, dafi alfo Johannks nur einer von 
i^^rien war und, wie es fclieint, nicht der bednitendite. Aber die 
^«i.inen lind verloren: Unter den vier Anakreontikern, wclehe der 
^<>c]. Barberinus 246, der diefe ErzeugnifTe iiberliefert, nennt, 
*^iiiite man mit Staiik'' nur den Grammatiker CiKOUcjirs fiir t-inen 
^»a.ajier lialten, da die lieben erhaltenen Gcdichte desfelben fich in 
"^m gleichen Kreife bewegen, wie die Produkte jener. Auf einen 
S^^ichzeitigen Enkomiendichter, welclier in (laza (ChB 26, 3) die 
^'*^ii Summus in Agyptcn vollbrachten Thaten l)ofang, deutct 

* S. Stark, Gaza 644 fT. 

* BEKfiK, Poctae hjr. gr. III\ '%VJ ff. Stark, qmtestt. Anacr. U, II. 7.) /'. 
Auch F. Hansen, Die Metra dor Anakreontoa in ^Theoriu d. iiiiif. Kiinlte 
'^ Hellenen* v. Rossbach-Wkstimial-^ 1112, 8. 864 tl*. 

' ad Zonaram p. 16. 

* MuLLER, liyagm, hist. gr. IV, 553. fr, 33: Noo}A<i; 6 ^a^iXsu? exe- 

?"*> S-/OV E?:cuv!)p.fav. Eqpopo'iv o\ satpiixioi xa xaniY'-**' 

* Gaza 645. Ygl. auch delTcn qucstt. Apiacr. h II. 

3» 
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Chortcius (B 31, 7 II. 26, 2), oline jedoch einen Namen oder fonft 
einen Anhaltppunkt zu bieten. 



Der fchriftliche NachlaC dor Gaziicr ift an und fur fich nicht 
gering; aber fiir die Betrachtung ihrer formcllen Leiftung hat der 
grcifiere Toil der Schrifteu, fo die ganze Mafle der exegetifchen 
Sammelwerke des Prokop, gar keinen, anderes, wie die Ausziige 
au8 dcm Werke dep Timotiieus, die Biographicn des ZosiMUs, nur 
einen fehr geringen Wert. Es fallen alfo in den Rahmen diefer 
Betraclitung nur die Redcn und Briefe des Prokop, alle Schriften 
des Choricius, endlich die Briefe, audi der Dialog des Aneas. 

Da die Dichtkunft in Gaza nicht nur im Stoflfe, fondeni audi 
in der Form von der Rhetorik beeinfluCt wurde, konneii auch diefe 
Refle hierhergczogen werden, fo fehr auch in der HauptinalTe die 
Manier des NoNNrs hervortritt. 

Ebeu weil die Rlietorik das Band ill. welches alle angefiihrten 
Gaziier umfchlieCt, und da gerad(* in rhetorifcher Hiulicht die 
Eigenart und Bedeutung derfelben am deutlichften hervortritt, fo 
mag auch die rhetorifche Seitc, Avenn nicht ausfchliefllich, fo doch 
in hervortretender Weife der Betraclitung unterzogen werden. 

Hicrzu geben die Gaziier fclbft einige Winke; in ihren Briefwn^ 
und Dcklamationen machen lie Anlage und Stil derfelben ofter zuik:^b 
Gegenftand von Bemerkungen, aus denen man entnehmen kanife. - 
auf was fiir Dinge lie ihr Augenmerk befonders richteten. Pboko :^ 
dachte auch hier gefunder und wurdiger als feine Genoflen ; fchad^^* 
daC cs ihm nicht gelingen wollte, feine Gedanken in feinen Schri 
ten zu verwirklichen. Im 136. B. tadolt er einen Bekannten w^ 
fdner fohlorhaften Tropen: ooywitxa ooo xa Ypd(i(iaTa %ai 
ro[)Yto»j T'j'f ov e56xoov oodtv. Sstv yap t6v NsiXov SfTjc s% 7ijc (vg'"'- 
auch B 16). CiiORicirs bctont da und dort die Angemelfenhei^* 
(B 310): i^ otdXs^tc* ott Sst t6v Trapiovia tofi |JisXeTo>{i§voD xb f^d^^ 
Sta TcavTOc; rpuXdiai too X6yoo (vgl. S. 300). Dies exemplificie^^ 
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er S. 134: vd|j.C|) Sfe zrfi ifioJtoitoL^ stcojisvoi, 7rot[X£vtxov rs xai afsX^^ 
a»JT(i> ro f,^o<; ^tSfiii^TJio'i.sv (f. audi ChJ* 14, li). A])er angtllt^ckt 
von (ler kraiikhafU'U Manier jener Zeit zeigt er ficli in AaslalTungen 
wie B 77: $75x5 O'jv, (o XoY'^'t, .... si rots |xoi ;rf»6(; stspov iftXov 
6V£xa)J^(o;ri'3aad6, v6v f|X£t£ (xaXXov s'lrsyavwjxevot ts c6 'idXa xal 
a^por^pooc evSsdujJLSvoi "/itwva^ xal soixtXy^v ;:a,oa^i)'30vi£c s'jco/iav 
(vgl. B 87, 133; 208; 134). 

Die wirklichon Leiftiingon cUt (Taziier kiinnon luir dann ihre 

gerechte Beurteilung findcn, wenii man (lets im Auge behalt, dafi 

fie ganz und gar auf die Nachahmung elner liingft vergangenon 

Zeit geftellt waron. Wie grofio Sclnvierigkeiten iicli aber hier er- 

hoben, und welche ungeheure Miihe dieJb bcil'itigcn muliU-, lehrt 

die Gefchichte der bedoutendrten Vertreter der z\veit<>ii Sophiltik. 

Wer das damalige Griechilch als MutterJpraclie redete, hatte einen 

voniijglich noch fchwierigeren Stand als der Barbar: Litians 

Stellung in der f]>ateren Litteratur ift dafiir l)ozeichnend. Hatte 

man mit gliicklichen Anlagon und ausdauerndcni Fleiflo fioh in 

einem Kreis von Vorlnldern heimifeh gomacht, fo blicb iniiner 

nfich die grofie, nur von wenigtn (iliicklichen verniiedene (Jefahr, 

den richtigen Grad dor Nachahmung zu virfehlcn und Itatt eines 

^J^nnonifchen Ganzcn ein buntfS, von alien Seiton zufammcn- 

^holtes Flickwerk hervorzubringen, defl'on kleinite Teile einander 

'^'derftreben. Bei den Gaziieni geht die Unfrciheit und Abhiingig- 

^it von ihren Vorbildern oft lb weit, dafi man genau genommen 

'^'^^ht raehr von Nachahmung reden darf, fondern lie biswcilen mit 

^^^ Centonenfchreibern vcrgleichon miichte. Hierin liegt auch 

"®^ Gnind dafur, daC lie in ciner und derielben Rede ganze Siitzo, 

^^^ einmal ihr Gefallen gefunden liaben, fafl unvoriindert wieder- 

^l^n: PA 490, 5: zpiTtm yap oGto; ^^tAsi xo^fJio^: PA 501, 14 

«P^^wv o&Toc Pa<3tXet xo'su.oc; PA 494, 3: WO, 17; ChB 78, 7 : 

SO. 7fr.; 174, 10:17G, 20; RP 216, 14:217, 4 und Ibnll. Im 

^^>tigen hatte eine Malle grammatilchcr und rhetorilolier Hiilfsmittel 

ieder Art und von dem verrchicdenlten Werte, auliordem die thun- 
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lichfle Beschrllnkung dcr Zahl ihrer klaflirchen Mufter die Arbeit 
diefer Sophillen zu erleichtern gefucht. 

Die Zahl der Soliriftfteller, wolche den Gazilern bekanut war, 
laGt fich iinrchwer aus den ziihlreichcn Citaten ermitteln, mil 
denen fie ihre Schrifteu fpikten^ Vor alien beuteten fie Homer 
aus, von dem man auf jeder Seite Verfe oder Versteile findet 
Auch Hesiods und Solons Spriiche voll praktifcher Lebensweisheit 
waren willkommen. Unter den Tragikern war aus gleichen Griin- 
den Euripides der beliebtefte, unter den Komikcrn findet man 
die Rangordnung: Eupolis, Aristophanes, Philemon, Menander. 
Pindar ifl an verfchiedenen Stellen ausgefchrieben. Dazu kommen 
noch eine Reihe von Citaten, deren Autoren heute unbekaunt find. 
— Von weit groUerer Wichtigkeit war ein kleiner Kreis von Pro- 
faikern, die mehr zu eigentlicher Nachahmung bellimmt waren. 
Herodot, die Brucke bildend von den Dichtem zu den Profii' 
fchriftftellern, verdankt feine Beliebtheit vorzuglich den anmutigen 
EpiToden, die ihm die Sophiftcn, bald in liingerer Ausfuhrungi 
bald fie bios andeutend, gerne entliehen: ftXd>jLoO-oc 7ap 6 avijp 
(ChB 105). Bezeichuender Weife finden fich fall alle deutlicheren 
Beziehungen auf ihn bei Choricixjs (vgl. B 20; 21, 6; 34 f.; 
RP 245; 246 und fonfl). AuCerdem bildeten er und Xenophon 
die klaflifchen Mufter fiir den einfachen und kunftlofen Perioden- 
bau. Den Thucydides benutzten die Gazaer, um abnliche Vor— 
gauge oder Verhliltnifle in ahnlichcr Weife wiederzugeben. S< 
fcheint Choricius bei der Erziihlung dcr Erftiirmung einer StadI 
(RP 69 f.) die Erziihlung des Thucydides von der t}berrumpeluQ[ 
(II. 2 if.) und dem Ausbruch der PlatJier (III. 22 ff.) im Gedacht — 
nis gehabt zu haben, fo fuhrt er fail mit denfelben Worten di^=^ 
Befchreibung der Infel Jotabe ein (RP 81, 17), ciie fich bei Thu^ 
cydides (I. 24) fiber Epidauros finden. Doch konnte die emfl-^ 
und rauhe Spraclie des Gefchichtsfchreibers den fchwiichliche^K: 



* FUr Choru'il's vgl. J. Malchix, I)e Choricii Gazaei reterinn Graecoru: 
scripiorum studiis. Diss. Kit. 1S84, 



»Sophiften nicht behagen; fie fuchten nacli grofierer Gliitte und 

Eleganz und nach reicherem Schmiick und fanden fie befonders 

bei Plato und Demosthenes. Wie groC das Anfehen des erfteren 

bei ihnen war, geht unter anderem daraus hervor, dafi die fonft 

ziemlich anglllicheu Gaziier Prokop und Choricii's eine grofie 

Zahl von Worteni und Redewendungen zu gebraucben wagten, fur 

die Plato der einzige klaTTifche Gewiihrsmann in Profa ill. Chori- 

au.s hat alfo: aYpotxiCo(jiai H 17, 210, 14; a^itYjio? B 67, 4; 

ivavops&o) B 153, 23; iffdvdpwTTOc B 67, 12; aJtso^Gvo) B 140, 11; 

i^tovia B 107; diaTLop-ffi B 102, 2; 5'j4<; B 158, 26; iiraicodvijaxo) 

B 64, 4; It/olvA B 153, 6; ^ajiiCo) H 17, 227, 24; ^5^1x6^ 

B 201, 11; XYiSsttovia B81, 20; jtaxpoXo^ia B 40, 19; jtodoX^-pilta 

B 141, 4; oXiadT^jia B 164, 4; :rapaXXaY>j B 157, 3; oxtostSfjC 

B 159, 12; 6ff6-/p!)ao^ B 86, 16. — Prokop bietet: ixoXoudia; 

sxfCojtai B 103; SwtaCw B 119. Die Bedeutung des Demosthenes 

*fc Vorbild der Gaziier bedarf kaum einzelner Nacbweife; es geniige 

20 erwahnen, dafi Choricius (H 17, 208, 13 und 223, 1) fich 

^efnen Zuhurem zu empfehlen fucbt, indem er als Vorbild im 

VQrli^enden Falle Demosthenes nennt. Neben den Genannten 

^clen Isokrates' und Aesciiines^ Beachtung. Endlich holten 

"^ ihre Blumen aus den Garten ' audi noch fpiiterer von don Rhe- 

^''^xi empfohlener Schriftfteller ^ Gerade der letzte Umftand, dafi 

"^^ fpaten Nachahmer der Alton felbft wieder als Mufter dienten, 

^"^-^ bedenklich; eine unnaturliche Buntheit in den Schriften der 

^••^Ser konnte nicbt ausbleiben. 

Schon das Sprachmaterial in feiner einfachften Form, der 
^ ^i rterfchatz, war nicht einheitlich, nicht rein attifch, wie fehr 



* ChB 113, 5 '^XoizzoL irpoip^yo'j^a xtj? Siavoia^ = IsocR. ad Dem. ^'4 
w#^Xf,t^ .jap -fjfXwaaa itpotps/ei tyj; Btavotoc;; f. audi ChB 41, 4— -Is. Eua»}R. 
* ^«; RP 84, 21 ff.; etc. 

* RP 227, 6 ff., 9 ff., dazu die Anm.; n. fonft. 
" ChB 2, 3; 109, 3. 

* z. B. d. Ael. Aribtides: ChB 10, 4 u. Anm. 3; — oder (vielleicht) 
^«« AEisT^jrerrs: ChB 62, 17 ff. u. Anm. 4. 
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man auch damach flrebto. Selbft Prokop, von dom fein Schdler 
riihmte, oo Xd^t? a&tftv iXXotpia sXavdavs tijc arttxijc (ChB 5, 9), 
und dem Photius feino Anorkennung zoUte: xal ii rpp&fyi^ Sk a6t^ 
4c t6 Spt^TOv fp%7]tat (cod. 160), hat manche unattifchcn Worter. 
In der Rede ift er forgftiltiger als in den Briefen, in denen er ohne 
Bedenken Wortor wie aScovApia (140), sv6a) (113), ^:csiaxoxX^a> (33), 
GTudXiS (127), anwendet, wilhrend fich in der Rede auf Ana8TASIU8 
nur avSpaY4th][j.a findet (512, 2). Weit unreiner ift der Worter- 
fchatz bei CuoRiciug und Aneas — bei dem natiirlich die philo- 
fophifchen und anderen Termini in Abzug zu bringen find — , fo 
dafi es zu weit fiihren >vurdc, woUte man (ie alle aufzahlen. In 
den allerdings ziemlich zahlreichen Scliriften des Choricius finden 
fich — abgefelien von der Monodie^ — etwa 70 folche Worter 
wie axoTJ B 4, 16 und 5, 16 = corort/i; avD^do) B 155, 1 ; iickotA 
B 153, 12; aJtOYsow RP 84, 7; a3toC({)vvo[j.t B 28, 2; aTroadpijoic 
156, 17; a^TstoaiivYj RP 81, 7; Hy^xXdio H 17, 209, 23; evarsviCw 
B 99, 12; xataoopo) B 135, 4 und 159. 11; rpo^avtao) B 157, 27; 
Wivotpdo) B158, 13; G:rspd|i.po[JLat B 122, lo; yiXo:r£D'3i^a) B 104, 10; 
bei Aneah find (ie faft unziihlig. Letztcrcr ift (unter den Gaziiemy-- 
befonders fliirk im Gebraucb von Komp«)fita, wie S']fxaTa(3:r3tp( 
(audi bei Plutarch und fpjiteren), sva3CO[JLapaiv(o, iTriaovdirtco (fp,), 
?rpost}Tp37c{Ca> (fp.), ;rpoxaiaa;r£ipa), ursx^aivo) und iihnlichen. Selt^ne 
Worter und kiihne Kompofita bei Johannes find nicbt unter diefei 
Gefichtspunkt zu ftellen. 

Dazu findt^n fich zahlreiche VerftoCe gogen die Grammatik 
Aber diefe find alien Vt^rtretern der zweiten Sophiftik in gewiffenr^ 
Mafie fo eigenttimlich, dafi es bei den Gaziiern nicht befrcmdeK-"" 
kann und cs geniigen mag, zur Bcleuchtung des Ganzen 
wonige Beifpielc hinzuwcifen. Unklafllfch, aber den Schriftfteller 
feit lange gemeinfam, ift der Gebrauch der dritten Person des 
flexivums fiir die 1. und 2.: saotoo fur spLaoroO und asaoroo, .. 
z. B. PB 10, 64, 140 und fonft; dor Gebraucli von — t? — - 

» S. unteii S. 50. 
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ftatt — te — %ai (RP 243, 4). Hierher gchuren fi^riK^r die Kon- 

(Iruktionen EepeO^i xsXsOstv 5iaaa>Cstv (AB 21), [loi Soxdi .... e[j.j3aXsiv 

RP 219; f. Anm. 8) Toao(>TO') xp(5vo'j von der Zoitdaiicr (PB 161). 

Endlich li^t kaum Grund vor, die vielen Verftofie gegon den Modus, 

die Verwendung der Piirtikel 5v und die Teiniiora als handfchriftliche 

Mangel zu betrachten (vgl. RP G5 Anm. 16; 72 Anm. 14 u. f. w.). 

Aber die Grammatik trat zuriick vor dcm Intcrefle, welches 

die Gaziier an der rhetor ifch en Seite batten, infofern fie eben 

dem Schmuck der Rede dicnte. Freilich viele Dinge, die in der 

klaflifchcn Zeit groOe rhctorifche Bedeutung batten, wurden damals 

nicht mehr fo empfunden. Dabin gebort die paflende Einftrcuung 

poetifchcr Worter, die zur Zeit der Gaziicr ganz urn diefen Klang 

gekommon waren. Daliin auch zabllofe Tropen nnd Figuren in 

einfacberer Geftalt. Es muBte fcbon etwas Auffallendes, Derbes fcin, 

wenn es wrken follte; denn dan Gefiibl ftir folcbe Dinge war liingd 

Aumpf geworden. Die mehr oder minder zablreicbc Verwendung 

rhetorifcher Mittel ricbtet^ ficb daber audi wonigcr nach deren 

"''irkfamkeit und der Natur des Stofles als nach der lieichtigkoit 

^cr Schwierigkeit, die betreffendcn Mittel zu bandbuben. So 

"^idet lich beifpielsweife da.s Hyperbaton, welches JVineni Welen 

^^iCh. dem Charakter der Apbelcia widerfpricht, im tberniaC. Mit 

Wolclier Verfchwendung eine einmal angenchm gewordcne Art von 

^^edofchmuck angewendet wird, zeigt der Gebrauch des Beifpiels 

• 

^^* der Rede des Prokop auf Anastasivs; der Sophift vcrgleicht 
^i^ren Fiirften mit den Athenern (492, 501), PhiLiken (492), 
^orinthiern (492), Spartiaten (492), mit Eumolpus (494), Pbilii)pus 
i-'^Ol), Alexander (501, 514), Lyitmder (503), Ariflidcs (505), Pifi- 
ft^^tus (506), Themiftokles (510), Achilles (510), Paulanias (510), 
^y^xxs (512), Agefilaos (513)! Ein folches CbennaC in der Ver- 
^^'©ndung des rhetorifchen Schmuckes und der Umltand, dal3 die 
^^zfier mehr aus Biichern als aus dem Lebcn Jcluii)fcn mul3ten, 
*• auch Schuld an den Miingeln ibn»r Uede; eine Anfchauung der 

r>i 

^ge felbll gab es nicht. Man fuche die Jinnliobe Vorltellung, 
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man auch damach Ilrebte. Selbfl Prokop, von dem fein Schi 
riihmte, ori Xi^iQ aotiv iXXotpte IXdv^avs Tf)c atttxijc (ChB 5, 
und dem Photius feino Anorkenniing zollte: xal t^ opiate Sk a 
I? zb Sptatov rpxYjTat (cod. 160), hat manche utiattifchen Wor 
In der Rede ill er forgfaltiger als in den Briefen, in denen er o1 
Bedenken Worter wie iScovApia (14G), ivdoo (113), l^reioxoxX^oi (5 
OTcdXi^ {V27), anwendet, wiihrend fich in der Rede auf Anastas 
nur av8paYdlh](JLa findet (512, 2). Weit unreiner ift der Wor 
fchatz bei CnoRiaus und Aneas — bei dem naturlich die ph 
fophifchen und anderen Termini in Abzug zu bringen find — , 
dafi es zu weit flihren wiirde, woUte man fie alle aufzahlen. 
den allerdings ziemlich zahbreichen Schriften des Choricius fin 
fich — abgefelien von der Monodic^ — etwa 70 folche Wo 
wie axoYJ B 4, 16 und 5, 16 = corona; dvo'^do) B 155, 1 ; iff] 
B 153, 12; iroYsow RP 84, 7; a7roCc&vvo|it B 28, 2; awoadpi 
156, 17; aotsw-sovT) RP 81, 7; ixxaXdw H 17, 209, 23; ivats^ 
B 99, 12; xataa'jpo) B 135, 4 und 159, 11; ;:pocavTda) B 157, 
oovo({)6(o B158, 13; offsp§|JLJ3o{JLat B 122, 13; 9tXo;:s'j'3Tso> B 104, 
bei Aneah lind fie fafli unziihlig. Jjetztorer ifl (unter den Gazac 
befonders fl»rk im Gebrauch von KomiH)rita, wie SYxataaffs 
(auch bei Plutarch und fpilteven), evaTcoiiapaiyo), ijctoovdrtcD (( 
7CposoTp6:rCCw (fp.), TCpoxataairotpo), ojrsx^acvo) und iihnlichen. Selt 
Worter und kiihne Kompofita bei Johannes find nicht unter die 
Gefichtspunkt zu fi.ellen. 

Dazu findcn fich zahbeiche VerflioCe gegen die Grammat 
Aber diefe find alien Vertretern der zwciten Sophiftik in gewifl 
Mafie fo cigentiimlich, dafi es bei den Gaziiern nicht befremc 
kann und es geniigcn mag, zur Beleuchtung des Ganzen 
wcnige Beifpiele hinzuweifen. Unklal'lifcli, ab<»r den Schriftftelli 
feit lange gemeinfam, ifi; der Gebrauch der dritten Person des '. 
flexivums fiir die 1. und 2.: eaotoii fiir ejxaoro'j und 'jcaoroo, . 
z. B. PB 10, 64, 140 imd fonlt; dor Gebrauch von ~ ts — 
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ftatt — T6 — xal (RP 243, 4). Ilierher gehiiren ferner die Kon- 

ftruktionen tepsrjai xsXsoEtv Sta^icbCstv (AB 21), jioi ooxd) .... eji^aXsiv 

RP219; f. Anm. 8) toao'iTO') xpovoo von der Zeitdauer (PBIGI). 

Endlich liegt kaum Grand vor, die vielen Vt'rIloCe gcgcn den Modu8, 

die Verwendung der Partikel 5v und die Tempora als handfchriftliclie 

Mangel zii betrachten (vgl. RP 65 Anm. 16; 72 Anm. 14 ii. f. w.). 

Aber die Grammatik trat zuriick vor dcm Intereffe, welches 

^lie Gaziier an der rhetorifchen Seite hatten, infofern fie eben 

dem Schmuck der Rede diente. Freilich viele Dinge, die in der 

WalHfchen Zeit grofie rhetorifche Bedeutung hatten, wiirden damals 

nicht mehr fo empfunden. Dahin gehOrt die paflende Einftrcuung 

POetifeher Worter, die zur Zeit der Gaziier ganz um diefen Klang 

^^komraen waren. Dahin auch zahllofe Tropen und Figurcn in 

c^nliicherer Geftalt. Es muBt€ fchon etwas Aiiffallendes, Derbes lein, 

^eiin ea wirken follte; denn das Gefiihl fur folche Dinge war liingft 

"^mpf gewordcn. Die mehr oder minder zahlreiche Verwendung 

'hetorifcher Mittel richtete ficli daher auch wcnigcr nach deren 

W'irtfaitikeit und der Natur des Stofles als nach der Lcichtigkeit 

^cr Schwierigkeit, die bctreflbndcn Mittel zu handhaben. So 

ftudet fich beifpielsweife das Hyperbaton, welches itinera ^^'e^en 

J^ach dem Charakter der Apheleia widerlpricht, im Cbcrmulj. Mit 

^'olcher Verfchwendung eine einmai angcnchm gewonlcne Art von 

*^^efchmuck angewendet wird, zeigt der Gcbrauch dos Beifpiels 

^^ der Rede des Prokop auf ANASTAs«n\s; der Sophid vorgleicht 

iiefen Furften mit den Athenern (492, 501), Phiiakcn (402), 

Korinthiern (492), Spartiaten (492), mit Eumolpus (494), Philippus 

Nl), Alexander (501, 514), Lyfander (503), Ariftidcs (505), Pili- 

ftmuH (506), Themiftokles (510), Achilles (510), Paufanias (510), 

%ni8 (512), Agefdaos (513)! Ein folches CbermaC in der Ver- 

^endung des rhetorifchen Schmuckes und dor I'mliand, dali die 

"^r mehr aus Biichern als aus dem Lebon Jchupfcn niuGtcn, 

*** auch Schuld an den Mangel n ihrrr Rede; eine Anlchauung der 

*^ge felbft gab es nicht. Man luche die linnlicho Vt>rltellung, 
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die einer Metapher der Gaziler zugrundo liegt — und man findet 
fie viclfach unfiniiig, liicherlich, unfchon; oder es find zwei und 
nichr zufaraniengeworfcn. Eine Reihe von Beifpielen ofter ver- 
wendeter Tropen mag dies erliiutern: 

Metapher: ChB 302 to'j? sicoO'dTac twv X^Sywv 0(j*ojroio6c; 
PB 145 e;:l zb 7pay3tv ivaYstat; H 17, 216, 32 twv axTjTrtfxov h.- 
pa>.wv; PB 31 'fd.ostv s;:l zf^^ yXwttt^? tac Mooaac; ChRP 213 
e^t^Toixtaat yVjJLTjV xata/eooaav StapoXTJv; ChB 144 sx x^iX^ttv 
zoUboT.i Tooc epwtac; PB 40 6 ;ra,ot7t;:e6aa<: '/et'iajv; PB 33 kiziixo- 
Wjv elc aoTTjv yiXoaoy tav ivdYooaav; ChB 9 tfjc aiJoOg rrjv YXmtav 
aYX^^^T^i^i" AD 39 ttjv jravSr/jtov 3pptv Srjiioaia {idottS iraiSso^Tu, 
t6 (i^pjoc ext^[ivooaa. 

Synekdoche: PB 103 z9fi o|i.sTipag Ad^VT/C tcmov. 

Allegorie: ChB 23 (A^jjioa^ivr^c) arf^X^s .... t^iv 'A^ijvaEwv 
Tu/TjV oaXsDOii^vTQv xataXtTTcov, 5ix7)v vewc 3rspixXt)Co|i^vTjg dv^oov ts P'lcf 
xal a'JYy;)^5t x')|jLdTa)v. o o^ (Hpoxorto?) tYjv sv^Y^oo'iav d^^xsv sic 
ioyaXfj T£ xal [i^y^v 6fi(JLtCo[JLdvTjV Xi[i.^va, t6v Up^a; f. AD 9, 2. 

Hy])crbcl: PB 75 x6pTj (itjos TOt<; oixstotc aica'stv sy^O'^^P'-^^' 
von einem Miidehen, deJFen Hochzeit bevorftand! 

Periphrafis: RP 216, 9 ttjv (t^X^'^^) avio5aav a/pt twv iv ' 
oopavij) yatvojJLSvoav — t-^jV oiix ew'jav apatov etvat r?]v tod IloosiScoyoc^Z 
apZVJ -^P 2*^^ ^ "^^^ Mo'jaac ()roo£Sd(J.evo<;, (f) ftXo^sviac |ita*6^^- 
exaoTTj ptpXov socoxs [liav. 

Natlirlicli fehlen auch gute Tropen nicht giinzlich; fo ift z. B— 
die rhetorifche Frage mit gutcm Gelchick von CnoRicius in feinerr-r 
Rede auf AuATirs und Stp^phanus (RP 79 f.) angewendet. 

WtUirend nun die Gaziler in der Wahl der Worte und in dei 
darauf iKjrulienden Redefchmuck ficli meift an ihre Mufter ai 
lehnten und lie ausfclirieben, waren iiti in der aivftsotc twv ovo^ * 
•xarwy mehr auf lich angewielen. 

Den Hi at hat unter den Gazilern Puokop am roigfUltigftc- ^^ 
gemieden und zwar in den Briefen wieder forgfiiltiger als in d€^^ 
Rede, llmi kommt Chorictus am nachften, iiber den Porstes ^ 
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(H 17, 207 f.) das Genauere angiebt^ Bei Aneas, deffen Schriften 
die meiften Fiille von Hiat bicten, id kaum oin Unterfcbied 
zwifdien den Briefen und deni Dialog, wenn man dio in den zi- 
tierten Stellen des letztcren vorkonimendcn Hiate in Abzug bringt. 
Auch in dcr fchwierigeren Kunft, dor llede gefiilligen R by th- 
in us zu geben (f. ChB 5), verfucliton Cm Jich. Wenigftens bietet 
Prokop ein auffallcndos Beifpiel (A 496), wo die Worte sviao^a 
i^ TOO Xoyoo bis tov Xoyov T^ftstc des Schema ergeben 

--Ww|— W j — — j — wj-www|~w— wl — -. 
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Abgefehen von den befonderen Eigentumliclikoiten des Rhytli- 
'^^^ an diefer Stelle, welche aus dem Sclienia erliclitlicli worden, 
^**d hier zugleich das allgemein giiltige Oefetz veranfohaulicht, 
^^ die Gaziler, ahnlich wie Demosthknks, das Zulammcntreffen 
'^^©hrerer Kurzen vermeiden. 

In den KlauJehi haben alle mehr oiier wcniger Riickficht auf 
^^^ Rhythmus genommen. Sie vermieden hier die Iliiufung kurzer 
^^ben*, haben oft einen Epitrit^, mciltens al>er den Kretikus^, 
^^^ bei Prokop in der Regel in einem Worte ausgodriickt ifl. 

* t)ber die den Gazilern vcrwandton Sohriftltcller U]KThaii])t vj?l. 
^'' HoHDEx, De 7Hundi miracuUs, Bonn, 1876. 

*z. B. CbB28, 11 /.osT^v EXXf'lvuj: 30, 7 Kotsiv £ium%'>;; 85, 22 mf.a'Co'j^r,; 

^^"H-aiv; 41, 8 nps^poi:^ sooai|j.(uv; 31, 19 Yj-eiXsIto ty^ >*^i'<i>; 88,3 'S'Z/.Xaji.- 
«^'"i'J3T,;; 30, 8 aSstv tyjv MoOsav. 

* Vgl. Anna. 1; dazu ChB 12, 12 'iiuv oiY^vo-yai: 22, 10 a-rxWr^ij^ 
*|i^'.&-»|; 86, 28 xexo^pLTjjitva; ; 98, 17 irsp'.TpE/ovra; yoi^^/i^^ eti*. 

* 16, 21 3xe'f<ivoa? Xa^eiv; 41, 6 e'V/.OYO'.; : 29, 2 svavxio:?: 44, 2 -oos- 
^"•^''ai; SO, 16 aKojJiapaivstat. 
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Audi mderZufammenfetzung grofierer Wortergruppen 
fintlut man gewifle Gefetze beobachtet. Das fefte, itinere Gefiige 
(ler Demo/lhcnircben Periode, der Xd£tc 7caTeaTpa|i|i&/T], die den 
Horer notigt, bis zur Ictzten Silbe aufzumcrken, um den Gedanken 
zu erfaflen, findct (icli bei den Gaziiern, wic iiberhaupt bei den 
meillen Soi)hifteri, nicbt. Ibre Periodifierung ift hochfl einfach; 
die Konjimktionen xat, ts etc. und die Relativa find fall die 
einzigen Bindemittel. Dagegen acbtcn Cie auf die Lange der ein- 
zehien Teile einer Periode, daC fie entweder alle gleich find, oder 
ibre Liinge nacli beflimmten Gefetzen variiert, dafl alfo das kiirzere 
Glied dem liingcren vorangeht, oder zwei gleiche Glieder ein ver 
Jcbiedenes umlcblieOcn. Bisweilen bildet eine groBere Reihe von 
Siitzen eine kiinftlicli aufgebaute Gruppe, wie ChB 118 ff. Toaa'injc 
oov ftXoTtjJLiag bis K^jbq xdXXoc e'J e/etv. 

Vor allem andern raaCgebend fiir die Kompofition der Worter 
ift die Iliickficbt auf die Figuren, ein Scbmuck, in welchem fich" 
diefe Sopbiften befonders ftark fanden, wenngleich fie im Vcrhalt — ; 
nis zu anderen Spiitlingen wie Longus oder Achilles Tatius nocl 
miiliig gonannt werden niuden. Aber gleichwohl war es eine ihi 
griiBten Scbwiicben, woil diefcr Piitz ganz aufierlich ift und ui 
bei fparfamer Verwendung in gefchickter Hand fchon kleidet. Auc ^ 
liier Ixaben die CJaziier zu dem Auffiilligften gegriffen. Die WaL "^ 
der Figuren nimmt wenig Ruckficht auf den Inhalt, wenn unfei"^^ 
Sopbiften uberbaupt eine folclie zugetraut werden darf. Son- -^ 
fiinde licb das IIvper])aton ^ und die ibm verwandte ParentheiJ* 
nicbt in Ibk^ber Unzabl. Aucb die Antithefe, oft gehoben durcrrli 
Ifokola und Parifa, verriit ficb in ibrer Hiiufigkeit als SpielereL 
Nocli mebr tbut licb der Ungefchmack in den verfchieden^?"^ 



' S. obon S. 41 und unten S. 49 f. Beifpiele: PB 113 tTjv eiteiJt] ica^-"^ 
ftvr,yi^r,c ezi jjloi oiajiivo'^^av -nouoYjV; GhB 220, 6 ;ravt6c ticitpt^'^? fiXcu*"^* 
'([•(ytz^rxi Tf«o-0'); AB 13 Twv Xa'f'>pu)v autu) si? epavov cptpov xb }iCpo^. 

- z. I>. KP 220, 7 oi!>T£ GTpsYE'.v toaoOtov, Biov xa\ ^uvoixslv , <>t»^* 



Tosootov n.'.-:;'./. 230V xal vf^v (^sav sxxXiVsiv. 
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Klangfpielen zu gute. Die AUitteration, von zwei bis zu vier unci 

fiinf Wortem fich ansdehnend, mufi noch ganz befonderen Fein- 

heiten und Abfonderlichkeiten dicnon. So allitterieren die lich 

entrprechenden Wcirter in i)arallelen Kola: PA 493, 2 Taota ^poc- 

eriftsi^ tip 9;(id>(p, jtst^Xd'e? t-g Tusipof, y.al zpb^ axfiov sttsiyoo to'j 

spd^ftatoc. Oft fpielen fie mit der Hiiufiing desfclben Buchltabens : 

AD 58 oXXa Tcdtvta xaiva xal oltx^ol; PB 92 TraXai ^iXa XfjjOoc. 

Vgl. Johannes S. 60, VI, 16, 20 ff.; 42 ff. Einige anderen Er- 

fcheinungen venvandter Art werden am bellen beleuchtet durch 

befonders fchone Mufterbeifpiele : PA 103, 11 ... . evStatia-ji^at, 

.... fjTtdod'ai, womit fich paflend die zalilreichen Rcime bei 

JoHANNE-s vergleichen kffen^ PB 69 y(k(ji^ raXtv. RP 243, 12 

M'tp.cov .... ii.i(i<ov .... [iiiJLCDV .... (xi[i.iov .... |xt[JLiov. Die 

^iguren, welche €per adiectionem* gebildet wci"d(Ui, find uiit Aus- 

iiahme der Anapher feltener gebraucht. 

Die zahlreicben Afyndeta und Polyfyndeta Icheinen wenigcr 
^na ihrer feibft willen da zu fein, als notwendig mit der Periodi- 
fierung zufammenzuliiingen. DavS Zeugma verrilt bL^weilen mehr 
^^chlafligkeit als bewuBtes Handeln des Sc^hreibers^. Anders ftelit 
^ toit der ilir entgegengefetzten Figur, dem otcCsoY'isvov, an der 
'r^ilich auch nichts zu riihmen ift: fiXXo? (isv a(j.iv{)T,? sp^, erspcj) 
^?^^ x&yag 6 Ipwg, SXXcp t^Sov h ^joovfi, ^(j) 5§ ltw^to? ta ziiSr/A 
(AB 1). 

Von den Gedankenfiguren, die zuni Toil den Gaziiorn ichon 
^^cler zu fchwierig, aber auch zu energilch und kniftij? find, findet 
fich am hiiufigften die rhetorifche Frage. Soli lie auch an niclireren 
•^^Uen einem beftimmten rhetorifchen Zweck diencn, etwa als 
^^^chdnickliche Bejahung wie ChB 34, 1 ti 8' fiv it^ o'j {►a'j|j,d'3Sts 
^> Twv YvcttpiofiiTcov; PA 497, 10 und fonft, — odor zum Ausdruck 

» Vgl. JA S. 15 V. 6 ff. die VersfchlaiTe : .... W-oUwv .... |i'i{^iov 
• ■ • . Stiuxwv .... icaXflip .... /opsiwv .... '(2'n^Kr^'^ .... -sX-fjVYjV; 
^- 69 V. 85 f.: ... . X6xe'Jfj.a .... /opEt)|ia u. fonft. 

' ChB 142: 6p^ lov Ddpaia .... xal ira/.oi'.a Siir]Y*r,fJLaTa. PA 515 
P^'i? T» xal oxdai^ icoppu) iwv 4})i£xep(uv TcXavaxai. 
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einer Gemutsbewegung, wie das oft wiederkehrende Itt aiif^C in 
Prokops Briefer! : fo ift fic doch in den meiften Fallen ein arm- 
feligos Mittcl, die Kede weiter zu fchleppen, z. B. PA 515, 18 
iXXa T'l noTS taoraic £7rtYfvd'{<o[JLsv; ti zrfi ajiac i/ojLSvov; t^ irdvtac 
ixsiva .... ChB 31. An lie fchlicfit fich die Hypophora (z. B. 
RP 240, 1; ChB (>9, G mid fonll). Zahllos find wieder die 
Ausrufe, die Scliwur- und Anrufungsformeln ^ die ohne Verftaud 
und Mtilie leicht aus Demosthenes gelernt werden komiten, femer 
die Apoftrophe*, die Profopopoiia und EthoiX)iia'. 

VJher den Umfang der einzelnen Satze und Perioden hinaus- 
fchauend, fallen wir die Kompofition des Ganzen aus kleineren 
und gnifieren Teileii ins Auge; wir werden gewahr, mit welcher 
Kunft der Gedanke eini»r Abliandlung zur Darltellung gelangt, wie 
und in wclchcr Folge feine einzelnen Teile verknupft werden. Nur 
wenigen Schriftltellcrn war cs gegeben, diefe Aufgabe gut zu lofen: 
von den Guzilern wird niemand erwarten, daC lie die angeftauntefta 
Kunft eines Demosthenes oder Isokrates erreiclien. Nicht blofi 
die Fiihigkeit felilt ihnen, auch das WoUcn, ja felbft die Gefetz^ 
ihrer Kunft ftriiuben fich dagegen: Die zahllofen Digrellionen ir^ 
Gellalt von Gnoiiicn, die deni fophiftifchen Ruftzeug fo recht eigen.-" 
tiinilich find, oder auch liingere Erziihlungen, die oft wenig od&"*^ 
gar koine Beziehung zu dcm Inhalt des Ganzen haben, untec^ 
brcchcn jedcn Augcnblick don Zufammenhang. So kommt es, da^ 
fic gew()hnlich gewaltfain, mit faft ftcrootypen Wendungen za^ 
Sacho zuriickkehren miillcn (ChB 87 und fonft). Oft bildet der 
ganze Inhalt ciner Rede nichts als eine ziemlich lofe zufammen.- 

* PB 66: iu rJ/Tj t-j/Yj; ChB 45 o, :ioXop.vfi3TOO C^iXcoT^j Ixtpopdi? ... • 
(o {J-ava-o'j 3axp6u)v jayj ^sojiEvorj; AD 76, 3: w vr^q aiepeia^. — vy| lia, ji-O^ 
Aia, :rpo; Ato;, vr/i |ict Aia, vr, too; O-eo-jc, etc. 

^ AD 17, 7: TzoX '^iptz^^, i 'A.^yivaloi; PB 7: 'A)X J» ndvTts "Epwrr^S 
eU TCE'pav avsTs tootov . . . . ; ChRM 37, 484, 2; RP 216 f. ... . 

^ Die Vorliobe der meilten Sophiften fflr diefe Dinge beEeichncf» 
die zahlreichen ^U\Vor.o'J.rj.i uml MeXeia:, in denen fie dunrh die Verwenduntf 
der ^rcnannten Figuren cinen eigcnon Littoraturzweig auagebildet haben. 



gcfchobene Mafle fall felbftiludiger Erziihlungen , was nach den 

Lehren der Technographen in den Enkomien, nicht aber in andern 

Reden, z. B. den (isX^Tai fiir die Mimen (RP 212 ff.) ii. a. ge- 

AatU't ift. Weil die Gaziicr nicht vcrftehcn, diefen Teilen einen 

inneren Zufammonhang zu geben, fo treten aiif jeder Seite die 

rein aufierlichen, liiftigen €bergangsformeln auf. Nichtsdi.*ftoweniger 

findet man bei ihnen bisweilen eine kunltvollere Difc?polition. So 

zeigt der Epithaph des Ghoricius auf Maria, der wohl zu den ge- 

lungenften Stiicken des Sophiften gehOrt, eine wohliiberlegtc, wenn 

auch mit Hilfe der rhetorifchen Vorfchriften durchgefuhrto Anlage. 

Im Eingang fagt Choricius, in wiefcm feine Rede von den gewohn- 

lichen Leichenreden abweiche: Sonft fuche man zu Thriinen zu 

nihren; dies verbiete der Charakter und der gliickliche Tod der 

Verftorbenen: fie ftarb zur rechten Zeit und in fcligcr HofTuung 

fur das Jenfeits. Darauf ]>reift der Redncr abwechfelnd iliren 

Charakter und ihr wohlverdient^s Gliick wiihrend diefes Lebcns: 

Sie war eine fittfame, befcheidene Jungfrau, eine gute, liebevoUe 

Gattin. Dafiir war ihre Eho mit acht treff'lichen Kindern gefegnet. 

Die Mutter ^ird nun in ihren wohlgeratencn Kindern gelobt. 

Trotz all des Gliickes war fie nicmals Itolz; dafiir war i\c bei jeder- 

'^nn beliebt, wie die gro£e Beteiligung an der Leichonfeicr zeigt. 

^^ch im Jenfeits findet fie Belohnung fiir ilirc Tugenden, ihre 

"olilthaten. Von letzteren greift der Redner einige heraus und 

"^4>ticht fie in auflleigender ReUienfolge. Er preiit nochmals das 

gluctliche Ende der Maria und trOftet dann ihre Sohnc und Tochter 

^"&r den Verlufl einer folchen Mutter. Zum dritten Mai betont 

^' clen gliicklichen Tod und beondct feine Rede mit einer Art 

^r^tfchrift, welche alles Gefagte zufammenfaCt. — Den Ilauptteil 

"^ Ganzen bildet das in die Mitte geftellte lange Enkomion, in- 

"®>Xi jedesmal der Lohn fiir die aufgcziihlten Tugenden gcnannt 

^'^^^^ Voraus geben die Einleitung und ein kurzes Troltwort, 

"ttxter dem Enkomion folgt eine liingere Paramytliie und der 
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Erkcnnt man auoh hior ul)erall die Vorfchriften und Mufter 
der Rhetoren wieder, fo tritt doch eine fo fklavifche Abhangigkeit 
nicht hervur, wie in andern Stiicken der Gaziier. ilan vergleiche 
niir pKOKor.-r Lobivde auf Anaftalius niit den Vorfchriften des 
Menandor (III, ;>t>S Sp): Die Reihenfolge der einzelnen Punkte, 
lelbll die verwendeten Phrafen zeigen cin fchiilerhaftes Ankleben 
an der IVehne. Frappant ift die gieiohe Stellung der Vergleichung 
ini Proomium (491, o), die Rhone Umgehung der obfkuren Ab- 
Ihunmiing des Kailers. kurz. Punkt ftir Punkt zeigt den fchlimmen, 
gedankenti)ti*nden EinlluG jener bis ins einzelfte ausgearbeitcten 
Technai und Miirterftiicke. Daslelbe gilt fiir alle anderen Arten 
von Reilen und Deklamationen. 

Hab<n die Gaziier in diefen Dingen immer die Vorfchriften 
der Technographen vor Augen gehabt, fo haben lie wohl auch 
einen von denfelUn aus den h^ebriften der KlaAiker herausge* 
fundenen und zuni Zweeke der Naehahmung befchriebenen X*P*" 
y.TT;,o feltzulialUn und nachzubilden verfucht. Ein Monch des Mittel- 
alters fa^t. daC Prokop und Chokuius «r7^? razstvotspac X§£so>(, 
Yi'O'jv zy^^ y.al^aoac ::af-»aos'Y|jia':a» feien* und hat dainit ziemlich 
da.s Kichtige getrulVfu; niiher noch konimt man der Wahrheit mit 
der Bezoichnung arpiKufx, die lich in mancher Hinlicht mit der 
xaOaoorr^c deckt. Die meilten Stofle, mixihten die Gaziier fie als 
felbftiindige Arguraente behandehi, oder in Form groCerer und 
kleinerer Epifoden in die Abhandlungen, Reden und Briefe ein- 
fiigen, tragen din Cliarakter der i^sXsia-. Daher gehoren vor 
alien die mythifehen Erziihlungen bei CiiORicius: si; poSov, fia-osorfa 
AypootTY,;, die dritte Dialtxis, die Stoffe aus dem trojanifchen 
Sagenkri'is, dann ;:£ol sapo?, die Epithalamien und ahnliches, end- 
lich die vierte Dialexis, <'svvolat^ die urn fo «a'f£Xs3tspal^ find, 
als Cie im engeren Sinn der 7Xox6nj(; zukommen; darauf folgen 

» Jihvtt. iir., IIL^ ;>,■;(?, 17 ir. 

= S. IIermo.;. rsol l^s^v, II, 351 IV. Sp. 
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die T,&osoiiai ^roijidvo? unci s»JL7:dpoo unci die Ixypdrjsi?. Hin- 

fichtlich der «lvvota* find auch folclie Redon und Deklamationen 

hic^rherzuziehon, die an lieh nicht untor don Begrift' der a^^Xsia 

fallen, di<' alxT durch die einp;elegten Kpirod^'n diefes Charakters 

ein Iblcht^s Gepriige, zum Tcil gegen dii? Gefetze der Rlietorik, er- 

hielten, alfo die Enkomien, befonders die Briefe, endlich Jbgar der 

Dialog des Aneah, obgleioli das «pai)"'j» und «n£jOiv=voYi'|i£VOv» diefer 

phil«)foj)hifch-theolc)gifch(»n Ahhandlung an fich ausdriicklich der 

i^^Xsta entgegengefezt wird^ Auch die fprachliche Darltellung 

kann in Iblclier Weife wirken. Aber wie welt haben iiberhaupt 

auch hierin die Gaziier das icpeXsc erreicht? Wenn man die 

Schilderung diefes yajOaxTf^p bei den Rhetoren zu Rate zieht, fo 

findet man manche Vorfchriften beobachtet, anderen gerade ent- 

gegengc4iandelt. Der iyeXsia entfpreclien die einfachen kurzen 

Siitzchen, mit denen gewohnlich auch der Gedanke abfchliefit, der 

fall regelmiiCige Ausgang derfelben auf einc lange Silbe, der im 

allgeraeinen ungekiinfteltc Rhythnius, der gefallige Klang durch 

Vermeidung des Hiat und der fogenannten freni, ferner die Steigerung 

dts Wohlklangs durch Paronomafien und iihnliche Figuren. Da- 

gf-gen widersprechen dern Begriff derfelben die vielen Trojjen, die 

unzahligen Hyperbata und verfchiedenes andere. Ohne Zweifel 

hal)cn die Gaziier in ihren meiften rhetorifohen Schriften mit 

Bewufitfein nach der af sXsia geftrc^bt. AIht fie t<'ilten die Fehler 

ihrer 2^.'it; nicht mehr von deni richtigen Gefchmack geleitet, 

fchoffen fie einerfeits wcit iiber das Ziel hinauj^, indem fie die der 

*rs''»sia zur Stiitze dienenden Mittel im Cbi*rmai3 verwendeten, 

^ndemrfeitH mochten fie auch wieJer nicht auf folchen Sc^hmuck 

^'Cfzichten, der mit ihr in Widerfpruch Itand. So verfielen lie im 

Grofien und Ganzen dem Fehler, der dem y^vo? ^(\oiZ')[j6y gogen- 

^bertteht: der Kakozelie. 

Doch nehmen nicht die Schriften aller hier in Betracht kom- 
'^^^nden Gaziier denfelben Rang ein. Entfprechend dem gefundercn 

' a. O. 351. 
Seitk, Die Schule von Gaza. 1 
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Charakter d(?s Prokop lind audi feine Sehriftcn etwas ertraglicher. 
Gleichwohl hat er das i»rkaiinte Ideal bei woitem nicht erreicht\ 
S<iiie Lobrede auf Analtafius darf als das bt-fte Stuck aus dem 
Nachlafi dcr CJaziier btzeichnet werden. Dor rlietorifehc Schmuck 
ift fparfamor und an^emeironer, als in den Briefen. Die Monodie 
ihm beiziilegen, wiire oin Unrecht an feinem Gefchmack und 
formellen Kiinncn; der erltc Satz fchon triigt den Charakter des 
Ganzen zurSchau: *Hv apa xal y>\i^opaL oofiyopd^ Tcai icad'oc rddw; 
xal AOTTT^ }J}i:rfi xal 011x037^1 ol\ioi^(ffi xal d-jif^voc d'prjvoo (tsiCcov .... 
Sonderbarer Wtifi' lindet fich ein iihnlicher Gegenfatz auch 
zwifchen der erhaltenen Monodie des Choricius und feinen iibrigen 
Deklamationen; cr hat eben in der Befolgung der Vorfchriften fur 
di(» Abfafliing von Monculien dis Guten zu viel gethan. Nicht 
felten jedocli lind feine Bemiihungen auch von befTerexn Erfolg 
geknint. Seine Rede 'izzp twv ev Atov»jaoo t6v piov eixovtCovtaiv, 
die inhaltlich dir urnfangreiehe Belefcnheit ihres VerfalTcrs bekundet 
enthiilt viclc angnneJlenen Stellen. Der Epithaph auf Maria fpricht 
durch eeht antike Einfachheit und Schlichtheit in Gedanken und 
Ausdruek an, und auch in andern Reden fehlt es nicht an fchOnen 
Stellen. Aber im allgenicinen zeigen feine Schriften doch die 
Fehler feiner Zunft und feiner Zeit und verraten nur allzu oft den 
mit feinem Wiflen und feiner Sprachgewandtheit prunkenden So* 
])hilten. Und zwar gcfchieht dies nicht bloC in den fogenannteft 
SiaX^Sei? wie ChB 202, die von jeher zum Tunimelplatz dot 
Witze und Albernheiten beftinimt waren, fondern oft genug aucb 
in den XoYOt felbft. Das anerkennende Urteil von Bertrand", iet 
ihn als Kenner der Kunft und von gutem Gefchmack riihmt^ 
kann in diefer AUgemeinheit nur mit Beziehung auf die damalig^ 
Zeit iiberhaupt gelten. Um von den zahlreichen VerlloBen d^^ 
CiioRicirs gegen Gefchmack und Angemeilenheit nur wenige Boi' 
fpielc anzufiihrcn, dicne folgendes zur Berichtigimg der Meinuxii 

> Vgl. oben S. 41. 

2 Uti criti'iuf d'ari dans Vantiqiute. rhilvdratc et son ecole. Par. IH^-^ 



des franzofirchen Gelehrten : ChB 87, 11: tooi? av xal [jloo'31x6v 

omj/oooav ejcoiTjosv (nilmlich cinen Chor von Singvogeln an die 

Wande der Kirche), el ii-J] ffp5^ rijv ftsiav ixpoa'iiv s[i.:ro5iov y^v 

fftsYYOftevT]; oder man lofe, was lich kurz zuvor oder 91, 12 findet. 

— Hiibrch nehmen lich auch homerifche Verfe im Muudc des 

Polydamas aus, z. B. H. 210, 17 und 22. Ln Epithaph auf 

feinen Lehrcr, foUte man erwarten, ware or etwas verniinftiger. 

Weit gefehlt, er fchwelgt in demfelben Wortgepriinge, wie in den 

iibrigen Deklamationeu. Dafi fich bei ibm, liOehlt gefchmnckvoU, 

Stellen aus Homer und Jesaias nebeneinander tinden, darf uns 

nicht wundern, da Prokop und Aneas iihnlichcs haben. — Bis- 

weilen jedocb bemerkt man ein Strcben nach Angemeflenhcit, 

woriiber er fogar ausfuhrlicher in eincr Dialexis fprach. Frculich 

find diefe Verfuche meift fehr grober Natur, wie wenn Priamos, 

orap'/cov irpsop6t7]c (H 236, 23), melir mit weifen Spriicben um 

fich wirft, als andere Perfonen in den Deklamationi^n des Gaziiera. 

An Aneas endlich konnte man ganz irre wcrden. Wiihrcnd 

feine Briefe niichtemer und gefalliger find als die des Prokop, bietet 

fein Dialog neben den fchon enviihnten fachlichen Miingehi eine 

Reihe von Verftofien gegen die Sprache, befonders aber gegen die 

Angemeffenheit des Stils. Scin Hafchen nach den iiuCerlichften 

^d gcwohnlichften Mitteln rhetorifchen Schmuckes ill geradezu 

beleidigend in einer Abhandlung iiber wichtige und hochernfte 

Gegenflande. 

Aber trotz all diefer Mangel Itelien die Gaziier, belbndcrs in 
Aetorilcher Hinficht, hoch iiber ihren Zeitgenofl'en. Siv ernteten 
denn auch, wie wir fahen, fchon zu Lebzeiten grofien Rulim und 
^'^en fur die byzantinifche Beredfamkeit fogar Vorbildcr. Im 
wlgemeinen erwilhnt werden die Gaziier von einem AnonymosS 
"letdings in wenig auszeichnender Weife: .... oiio' ozw; IIXaTcovi- 
XTjV i{§3i»y jLstapdXXeK; sic ATjjiood'SVixTjv ri Trotr^rtxijv iisYaXYjvop'lav 
*^ JtoXitixiiv ^r^topsiav aitei^siac toc^rsp ek aXXyjXa (jisToyets'jwv ta 

' Cham. Anecd. gr. Ox, UI. 172. 
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ps'j'iata, y.al too? y»)|iO'i; aotwv |i£taxX6C«>v .... oia ^L&izfxzpou 
7-al Aovv'.vo'., y.al TaCaioi rivs^ s-trs/viCovrat pf,tops;. Anders fteht 
es init <lrn ziini Tfil fchoii oben verwerteten Angaben fiir die 
KinzcliH'ii bci Photus, Si'idas, befonders in Bkkker.s Anted, gr. 
AiiUcrdoin lit PuoKors Komuicntar zii den Biicliern der K«"»nige 
bemitzt in okI. Coisl. VIP. Dur hi. Maxiinus, dcr Gelieimfchn?iber 
di-r* KaiftTs Iloraklios, nahm Px-irpicle aus ibincn Schriften -. Auoh 
Kudocia liat eine Sblle aiis dcT Lobredi* auf Anaftafius ^ In ahn- 
lichor Wt'iru werdeii C'lioun ns' Schriften benutzt im cod. Coisl. 371*. 
Doxopatkk'* uimnit Bezuj: auf ihn und zwar, bezcichneuder Weifo, 
unniittt'lbar liintcr l)KMusTnKKE.s, wio diefe Gaziier auch in den 
gcnannten codd. Coisl. lioh imnier in befFerer Grfellfchaft bctinden. 
Endlich ahnitr diT Konianfohrtiber ErsT(M)ATHius, wdcher in diT 
zweitcu Iliilfte des 12. Jalnliunderts Ichrieb*, den CnoRiciUi^ nach. 
Zult-tzt liilSt lich auch aus dcr Zahl der Handfchriften ein SchhiC 
Ziehen auf das Ani'chen dcr (iazi'uT. Von Choricius ill bis jctzt 
«*ino ilatlli(.-ht.' Ruihc bckannt peworden (H 205); abcr auch die 
diT aiidrrn ihid nicht IVlten, und noch manchc mag bis jetzt 
dcni forrclH'nden Au^re dei- (Jck-hrten entgangcn fein. 

1 Mi»NTF\ic'. Cotl. Coisl. 4a. 

- Co«l. ( oisl. 371 1>. MoNTFAif. S. 577 f. u. cod. 178 a. O. S. 238. 

* S. 2, 11 Flaiii. 

* MuXTKxrc. .*<. 278. 

'" Cram. Amcd. (jr, (h. IV. 104. 

* Kkimhaciikh, (Jcrdi. (1. l.yz. Lilt. 371 IV. 
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Einleitung, 



Als in der Senaissance-Epoche Galilei und seine 
Nachfolger in der mathematisch - mechanischen Natur- 
anffassung die Grundlagen aller modernen Naturwissen- 
schaft legten, griffen sie hierbei bewusst auf den mecha- 
nischen Atomismus der antiken Philosophie zuriick, wie 
er namentlich in den Schriften des Epicur and Lucrez 
vorlag. 

Aber auch auf dem Gebiete der Geisteswissenschaften 
stiitzten sich die Neuerer jener Zeit wesentlich auf antike 
Vorganger. Und hier ist es die stoische Schule, welche 
infolge ihrer jener Zeit homogeneren Ideen und der reich- 
haltigeren Ueberlieferung den gr5sstcn Einfluss auf die 
Renaissance-Denker ausiibte. Allein daneben lebte auch 
eine grosse Anzahl der epicureischen Gedanken fiber Moral 
und Secht wieder auf. 

In der vorliegenden Arbeit wird der Versuch ge- 
macht, nachzuweisen, wie weit die Satze der epicureischen 
Staats- und I^chtsphilosophie zur Zeit der Senaissance 
neu belebt wurden und wie weit sie in das damals ent- 
stehende System der natiirliohen Gesellschafbswissen- 
schaften eingingen. 

Es wird demgemass zuerst eine Darstellung dieser 
epicureischen Staats- und Hechtsphilosophie selbst ge- 
geben, in der namentlich diejenigen Ueberlieferungen be- 
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riicksichtigt sind, welohe den Denkem der Benaissance 
zugftnglich waren. Dieselben sind die Darstellungen bei 
Diogenes Laertios, Lucretius Cams, Cicero, sowie in 
einzelnen Stellen des Horaz und Seneca. 

Sodann werden die Versuche, eine Darstellung dieses 
Systems zu geben, einer kurzen Betrachtung unterzogen. 
Und schliesslich werden diejenigen Systeme erortert, in 
denen eine Fortbildung und Verwertung dieser Ge- 
danken vorliegt. 




Die epicureische Staats- und Rechtsphilosophie. 

Die Entstehang und Ausbreitung der epicureischen 
Philosophie fallt in eine Zeit der Aufl5sung aller bis 
dabin bestebenden Anscbauungen von gesellscbaftlicber 
Ordnung. Als die griecbiscben Gemeinwesen auf der 
HObe ibrer Entwickelung standen, war fQr sie „der Staat 
ein Herrscbafts verbal tnis, und die Freibeit bestand in 
dem Anteil an dieser Herrscbaft"^). Diese Gesellscbafts- 
anscbauung war einst^ in den griecbiscben noXsig ent- 
standen, als sie nocb wesentlicb in der Stadt zum Staate 
konzentrirte Landgemeinden') bildeten und als ibre Burger 
nocb ganz von der alien, strengen Gescblecbterverfassung 
umscblossen wurden. Fiir den lander- und volkArkundigen 
Griecben des ausgebenden Altertums konnten diese 
Organisationen nicbt mebr den ausscbliesslicben Massstab 
fiir den Wert gesellcbaftlicber Daseinsformen liefem. 
Fiir ibn batte der Einzelwille „uni seiner selbst willen 
den Ansprucb auf eine Spbare seiner Herrscbaft, welcbe 
ibm der Staat zu scbutzen bestimmt ist und nicbt rauben 
darf"^). Auf diese Weise werden die bestebenden festen 
Formen, welcbe die Beziebungen von Menscb zu Menscb 
angenommen baben, ibres sittlicben Wertes mebr und 
mebr entkleidet. Hit dieser sittlicben Isolirung des 
Einzelnen und der daraus folgenden Haltlosigkeit des 
moraliscben Bewusstseins bei der grossen Menge bait 
gleicben Scbritt die riicksicbtslose Aussaugung unter- 
worfener Lander, sowie ganzlicbe Zucbtlosigkeit im 



1) Dilthey. Einleitung i. d. Geisteswissenschaften. I, p. 274. 

2) cf. Kuhn. Entstehmig der Stftdte der Alten. 
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religiosen, gesellschaftlichen and politisclien Leben. die 
schliesslich die Militar- nnd Beamtendespoden des aiis- 
gehenden Altertams erzengt. 

Indem nun die der Gesellschaft geleisteten Dienste 
so ihren innerlich befiriedigenden, sittlichen Charakter 
veriieren, erscheinen sie alien dorch dieselben nicht in 
Vorteil gesetzten als ebensoviel nnberechtigte Elingriffe 
in die Sphare einer personlichen Freiheit, deren Idee sich 
ill eben dem Maasse ansbilden mnss, als der Einzelne den 
offentlichen Angel^enheiten entfinemdet wird. In der 
Pkilosophie werden diese Anspruche nnd ihre rechtliche 
Dedoktion festgelegt nnd ein indiTidoalistisches Moral- 
prinzip an%estellt, dessen Quelle die Sehnsncht ist, dem 
Zwange der bestehenden Gesellschaftaformen dadnrch zu 
entrinnen, dass der Einzelne ihnen gt^ennber sich aof 
sein eigenes Selbst zurnckzieht. 

Hierbei Teisnchen die Stoiker die An^rncbe des 
EinzeUndividnnms dnrch An&tellimg eines bdheren Welt- 
and Staatsbegriffes zu rechtferdguii. Ueber die vor- 
handenen Zust&nde hinw^ sckreiten sie zu der Idee einer 
alle Mensahen umfassenden. in der Temnnftigen Anord* 
nung des Kosmos ti^* begrundeten Gemeinschaft vor. 
Diese AuSassung reikt sich den Gedankenkreisen an, die 
eizie Orientirung des Menschen in Wek nnd Leben auf 
Grand der Annahme eines alle Dinge behenschenden 
»i»iv anstreben. 

Ihnen gegenuber uncemehmen es I^icnr nnd seine 
Schuler, durch Leognung jeder uber das EinzelindiTiduum 
hinausgehenden oniolo^schen Einheit die mechauische 
Xataraudassung des Leucipp und I>&mocrit aof die Be- 
trachtung gesellschattlicher Zu^^tande zu nbertragen^. 
Indem sie in der S(aats- und fiechtspkilosopliie ^den 
PrtTaunenscheu and dessen Interesse"^^ zmn Maassstab 
des Wertes machen* sachen sie ihn Ton dem nnseligen 

^' cf. Oi^ pv^I^uii^ch^u SieileQ b*i Lucrv^t h 1014: IL lt*5: 
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Zwange der Einschrankiingen seiner Individual-Freibeit 
zu erlosen. 

Die praktische Seite tritt demnach in der epicureischen 
Philosophie stark in den Vordergrnnd. Die Ansichten 
iiber Naturgeschehen sind stark von ihr beeinflusst. Prak- 
tische Postulate werden als Beweismittel in der Erkennt- 
nistheorie benutzt. So wird die Untrtiglichkeit der 
Sinneswahmelimnngen behanptet, indem auf die praktische 
Notwendigkeit eines absolut sicheren Ansgangspunktes 
des Wissens hingewiesen wirdM. In derselben Weise be- 
ruhen die reiigionsphilosophischen Ausfiihrungen auf der 
praktischen Absicht, den Menschen von der erdriickenden 
Last des Glaubens und Aberglaubens und der darans 
entstehenden Beangstigimgen und Vorschriften zu be- 
freien. 

Ein Naturrecht im eigentlichen Sinne, das unab- 
hangig vom Einzelmenschen in metaphysischen Prinzipien 
begrtindet ist, kann es natiirlich bei Epicur nicht geben. 
Statt also Moral oder Recht auf Grund eines hoheren 
Prinaipes zu verteidigen, muss er sich mit einer Ab- 
leitung derselben aus anthropologischen Gesichtspunkten 
begnugen. Die Voraussetzung fur dieselbe aber bildet 
die Annahme einer weitgehenden Gleichheit und Einheit 
der psychischen Organisation des Menschengeschlechts. 

Allen Menschen ist gleichmd.ssig eigentQmlich der 
Vorzug der Lustgefiihle (ijdoyfjj voluptas) gegentiber den 
Schmerzen. Dieses Wertgeftihl ist ein gegebenes; Nie- 
mand kann sich ihm entziehen^); es ist die Voraussetzung 



^) Non modo enim ratio ruat omnis, vita quoque ipsa 

concidat extemplo, nisi credere sensibus ausis. Lucr. IV. 505. 

Epicur. xvQiai do^at. 23. Et [lo^xfi Trcrtfaig tcttg alad-ifCidiv, 

olx i'^ftg ovd^ug ay (prjg aviwv diSipevaO'at nqjg ti noioviihvog 

2) Cicero, de finibus I, 9. Itaque ncgat opus esse ratione 
neque disputatione, quam ob rem voluptas expetenda, fugiendus 
dolor sit; sentiri haec [putat], ut calere ignem, nivem esse albam, 
mel dulce, quorum nihil oportere exquisitis rationibus confirmare. 

Epicur (Usener. p. 62.) epist. ad Menoeceum. Tovrov yaq 
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r^z wx a^ der Zwcck der 

T<K T jang* ^ * V r nzid ^sc- ^>{eiSc<m k^east Tim Sctmeizm 
Kc erii^CE. I^ dc ^ioc^t^t;^ -oSsies Zaeks li^T die 

Es «tas«t3 res :^ Efcecr sae dcf)pehc Aii^g»be. 
«ix.«isEitx csnt psrtixic^afht AxMiysex: mm liinweisgn. 

hci.ec. Losigef^LI^ xsd oe^ SovfacD '***'*^*' fliessen. 
KI.Z sixir^reens aaf ca ea er Ei^^izs^ kkc Ait Ton mors- 

der Ai^sTchmr^ zTftisii «- beiae T«Qe cidit vim eir^Jiiida': 
dtXLn 6ms Lebecsii«al hesxeikT tsr ihK duia. don von der 
Xa^cT fingepduLzi^B. cusiiT^e^bAr^ W«xmrteil s£«ts Folge 

Xi«raac3 thm abo fwti wii^r g nc-d mit Absiclit eine 
Hu:diT:££. v^^he iliD cica: L^Bs^ri^tle Tenw:baflt. 
^^^^ser darcii die toc seises ViTi^ nEaUiiiigigeD Ein- 
r^<s« kosnw bei cbeH^ten H&Ed«tc. »i5o kon Seamen 
l^T ihn entstdec vucn ied« «£j)etEe HaiuUnEg nacli 
ibrer Vollei:dis:|: thva F^r tfnrr anf das 6«s(^ck des 
Hs£d«h:dei) T«rior«B hitte. Xoc mtmscliadai sidi aber 
die HacdlaDgeit dadnrch. dass die Folgoi. vdche sie 
tervOTnifeii, njcht »Ue gieicltmasa£ LostgefOUe hertwi- 
ftti»B- Es eigiebc sich hieians die X«v«iidi^eitt nicht 
jede Gdcgenheii mr BMcha&uig eizitt aii£«iblickUcheii 
I**»eefehls ZQ ei^reilteD. J» e« kasn cst^ CmstAnden 
voD »wei Handltm^n diejenige^ m wahlen sein, welche 
^WMgw Lost Tcrspricht, ftils ihre Foigeu die do- anderen 
m LostimnDentett fibenredec Die piaktische Vemnnft 
hat also die Aufgabe. eine KeigUciLSc tuniassende Kenntnis 
d»r i;::' Ata eiMelnen BandlanRen vetbandenen Lttst nnd 
Onloatg^fthl* sieh aoziteigiiec end namentlich m unter- 
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siichen, ') in welchen Fallen ein momentanes Lustgefiihl 
durch eine Kette schmerzvoUer Folgen erkauft wird. Zi> 
gleich muss sie ausfindig machen, durch welche freiwilligen 
Handlungen diejenigen Schmerzen, welche durch von der 
Sphare des Willens unabh&ngige Vorgange hervorgerufen 
sind, durch willkiirlich hervorgebrachte Lustgeftihle kom- 
pensirt werden konnen. Das geschieht z. B., wenn in- 
mitten einer Krankheit der Epicureer sich der Vergangen- 
heit und dessen, was sie fiir ihn Angenehmes gehabt hat, 
erinnert. 

AUes Handeln geht also von der bewussten und an- 

schaulichen Vorstellung des Lusttons einer Handlung 

aus. Und die zur Ausftihrung der Handlung notwendigen 

Bewegungen, der einzelne Willensakt geschieht gleich- 

falls auf Grund einer anschaulichen Vorstellung.*) Hier- 

mit fallen alle die Handlungen aus, welche nicht zur 

Realisirung eines klar vorgestellten Zweckes untemommen 

werden. Neben den zur Gewohnheit gewordenen sind 

namentlich diejenigen also unberiicksichtigt gelassen, 

TFelche instinktiv entstehen. Und der Mensch bokommt 

in der Analyse Epicurs ein ausserordentlich ntlchternes 

Axisehen dadurch^ dass seine Handlungen s&mtlich auf 

G-jrziJid wohl erkannter, klarer Anschauungen vor sich 

^iion. Zwar besteht ein Unterschied zwischen dieser 

sjjyc^hologie und der, welche man gewShnlich die ratio- 

^listische nennt. Denn der Einfluss der Vemunfb auf 

& B:andlungen nimmt bei Epicur insofem eine andere 



^) Epicur. X. d. 8. Gi*d€fAta ^doyfj xaO'^ iavvo xaxov'dlka 

raw^v fidov^v noifjuxa noXXanXactovg imfpiqsh rag 

'-^•^ T« V fjdoyoSv und Epist. ad Men. (Usener p. 63) ov naaay 

Jo*''/ 3^ alQovfAe&a, aiX iattVy oxb noXkctg i^dovitg vneq^aivoitsv^ 

Toci^ TrXBiov fjfi^p to dv^x^Q^g i* tovtoav infjrai. 

^) Lncrez. IV, 878 if. 

Dico animo nostro primum simulacra meandi 
^ccidere atque animuin pulsare. ut dixiTnus|p,nte. 
inde voluntas fit: neque enim facere incipi^ ullam 
rem quisquam, quam mens providit quid velit ante. 
id quod providet, illius rei constat imago. 
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Gestalt an, als die Vernunft nichts den einzelnen Gefiililen 
Fremdes ist, vielmehr nur eine Zusammensetzung der^elben 
bildet. Das urspriinglich Gegebene ist der sinnliche Ein- 
druck, in der praktischen Philosophie das Gefiihl des 
Wertes der Last. Die Thatigkeit der Vernunft beschrankt 
sich auf die Wiedererzeugung vergangener Seelenvorgange 
iind deren Vergleichung. Das den einzelnen derselben 
anhaftende Werturteil ist nicht von der Vernunft ab- 
hangig. \'ielmehr begleitet dasselbe urspriinglich, in vor- 
verniinftiger Weise jede einzelne Vorstellung. Die Vor- 
aussetzung alles Handelns liegt also nicht in vemiinftigen 
Ueberlegungen, sondern in einer bewussten Anschauung 
des zu eiTeichenden Zweckes und der dazu fuhrenden 
Mittel. 

Das Ziel einer jeden Handlung ist nun Erregung 
von Lust in dem Handelndeu. Diese Lust ist eine Por- 
derung des Gefuhls von der Annehmliohkeit des indivi- 
duellen Daseins. Diese Forderung wird aber von Epicur 
wesentlich so aufgefasst, dass sie aus der Beseitigung 
eines qualenden Bediirfnisses entsteht. Der Weg zur 
Erreichung der Lust liegt somit darin, dass der nach ihr 
Strebende durch eine hervorgebrachte Vertoderung ein 
Gefubl des Mangels, d. i. einen Schmerz beseitigt.*) Zu 
diesem Zwecke kann er direkt auf seinen seelischen Zu- 
stand einwirken, wie in dem oben angefilhrten Falle des 
Kranken. der seine Schmerzen durch die Erinnerung an 
eine schonere Vergangenheit verdrangt. Er kann aber 
auch indirekt durch Veranderung seines korperlichen Zu- 
standes dem Bedlirfnis seine Unterlage entziehen. In 
beiden Fallen liegt das Lustbringende aber nicht in der 
Thatigkeit, sondern in ihrem Erfolg, in einem durch -^^ie 
herbeigefiihrten Zustande der Schmerzlosigkeit. Schon 
Cicero und Plutarch haben hervorgehoben, wie auf diese 
Weise das von der positiven Lust Eingangs Bewiesene 

M Cicero de finibus. 11. Ut enim cum cibo et potioiie fames 
sitisque depuKa est, ipsa detractio molestiae consecutionlm aflfert 
voluptatis, sic* in omni re doloris amotio successionem efficit 
voluptatis 
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nunmehr, durch die neue Wendung des Lustbegriffs, fur 
die Schmerzlosigkeit behauptet wird. 

Die Unlust entsteht also aus dem Fehlen eines Ge- 
wiluschten^ die Lust aus dessen BeschalfuBg Die Dinge 
und Menschen werden demnach von dem Einzelindividuum 
nach dem Grade der Verwendbarkeit, die sie fUr ihn zur 
Hervorbringung dieses Zustandes der Lust haben^ geschatzt. 
Und erstrebenswert ist es nunmehr tiber diese Dinge 
und Menschen^ je nach den individuellen Bediirfnissen 
verfiigen zu konnen. Das Verhalten des Menschen be- 
kommt also den Charakter der Bealpolitik des indivi- 
duellen Vorteils, in der es sich darum handelt, stets alle 
j\Iittel zur Beseitigung von Storungen des rein indivi- 
duellen Wohlbehagens zu seiner freien Verfugung zu 
haben. So liegt das Angenehme der Freundschait in der 
Sicherheit der Unterstiltzung und Hilfe von Seiten der 
Freunde.*) Anderseits wird es nun auch notig, alle die 
Beziehungen zu vermeiden, welche die freie Verfiigung 
tiber alle vorteilhaften Mittel beeintrachtigen. So en thai t 
die Ehe meist nur beengende^ das persdnliche Wohlbefinden 
beeintrachtigende Umst&nde.') Leidenschaftliche Liebe 
beruht auf falschen Anschauungen und Einbildungen und 
stort die Buhe der Seele. Durch anderweitige Be^riedi- 
gung des Geschlechtstriebes wird der Weise sie vermeiden.'') 
So werden alle Dinge ohne Ausnahme von dem Gesichts- 
punkte des individuellen Vorteils und Nutzens aus be- 
trachtet.*) 

Indem nun die Lust als Befriedigung eines indivi- 
duellen Bedilrfnisses aufgefasst wird und von den in 
vielen Thatigkeiten als solchen vorhandenen Lustmomenten 
abgesehen ist^ muss es das Ziel des Epicureers sein, jedes 



1) Cicero de fin. II, 26. utilitatis causa amicitia est quaesita. 

^) furdi yaiki^asiv fjtrjdi tfxyonoi^CBiv top G0(p6v, Diogenes 
Lacrtius X, 119. 

») Lucr. IV., 1060 ff. 

•) Lactantius. divin. instit. Ill, 17, 39. Cum disputat (Epicurus) 
omnia sapientem sua causa facere. Cic. d. fin. II, 35 artifex calli- 
dus coniparan4arum voluptatum. 
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BedllrGDis sofort itMck seiiLem Hntsiehesi. sci es dorch 
Befriedig^mg deseelheru sei es maf watiere Wcise, za 
TUkierdrackeii. Die vc^endece List talh also mit dem 
AnfbSren des Dringecs der Begierden nnd des Schmerzes 
zGsamizieii.^) 

Um nun das Leben za emem angeneliiiiai za macheiu 
ist es zanachst notig, stAche Betriedigongsweisen seiner 

za wahleiu als man immer za snner Ver- 
kaben wird.^) Demgemass ist z. BL die Befiriedi- 
gang des Hangers and Ihirstes nicht dorch schwelgerische 
GastnuLhler Torzanehmen. Am wichtigstea jedoeh sind 
die geisdgen Genosse, da sie ganz tqh den aosseren 
Umstanden anabhangig sind and darch einen ejufachen 
Willensakt jederzeit kerbeigefahrt werden konwen. Die 
so entstekende Lebensweise wird allerdings nicht reick 
an keftigen Freaden sein« nock daza da diese gew5knlick 
za der Art von Last gekoren, wek^ke, wie das z. B. aack 
bei Unmassigkeit and Sckwelgerei der fUl ist, nar darck 
eine Beike von nackkinkend«u sckmerzlicken Folgen er- 
kaaft werden. Statt dessen tritt die angestdrte Bake 
eines ongetrabten Gemates ein, dessen Vorzag in mog- 
lickst grosser Freikeit von Sckmerzen bestekt. 

'Orcrr orr lijmfi^r iSorrv wiimg vna^jt%r, or %a^ rmr 
acmrmr i^Sovag xat rac ir anr9iai€f4 xtqumc U/Ofi€r, tig 
Ttrtg azroarrwfg wai orx Ofiolo/orrrfg f xaamg ixitx^fisvoi' 
^•Ofii^ovtftv, aJUia to ^^^ ai/€«K xara fuSfta i^€ ra^drTf^- 
^a$ juna ^jrrjry.') 

Andere Bedor&iisse wieder mtlssen vom Menscken 
onterdraekt werden. In iknen ist eine aberreicke Be- 



^> Epie. X. d. 3. *0^og tor fu^rd^vg rmr fdon*K f navtog 
Tor aX/ovrrog mf^aiffeCig, 

^ Epicur. ep. ad Men. (Usener. p. ^^ : xal r^r ttvra^tutay 
di djrax^ov itijra vofii^ofMfv. or/ Ira jravrmg roi^ oXiyotg 
XiMifi€&a, aJiX on^ig iay (i{^ ^wfi^y ta jTolXaj tolg okiyoig 
afgamfM^^^ nineiCiAdrot fyticitag 6u Idtcra nolrrslfiag ano- 
hximfCiy ol fyitTra rtxvir^g diofievoi, 

^ Epic. ep. ad Men. i^Usencr. p. ^4^. ^ 
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friedigung der ursprunglicheu Bedurfhisse allmahlich selbst 
zum Bediirfnis geworden. Dieser Qedanke liegt der Ein- 
teilung a Her Begierden bei Epicur zu Grunde. Nach 
ihm zerf alien sie namlicb in solche, die naturlich nnd 
notwendig sind, solche, die naturlich und nicht not- 
wendig, und solche, die weder naturlich noch notwendig 
sind.^) Durch das in dem Worte „naturlicb" liegende 
Werturteil ist es selbstverstandlich, dass der Weise die 
beiden ersten Arten von Begierden nur erfiillen wird. 
Er wird also nicht nur die notwendigen Bediirfnisse, die 
zur Erhaltung des Daseins und der allereinfachstenSchmerz- 
losigkeit drangen, befriedigen, sondern auch den dariiber 
hinausgehenden naturlichen Begierden nachgeben. Da- 
gegen wird er die unnatiirlichen Begierden unterdriicken. 
Der Ursprung derselben geht nun auf die durch die Irr- 
ttimer des Menschen hervorgerufene Verfalschung des 
ursprunglicheu, naturlichen Werturteils zuriick.*) Mit 
dem Eintritte der Ueberlegungen zum Zwecke bewusster 
Gestaltung des Daseins ist die Moglichkeit, ja die Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit des Irrtums und, hieraus entspringend, des 
unnatiirlichen Handelns entstanden. Wesen, welche nicht 
oder noch nicht vemiinftig iiberlegen, weisen darum diese 
Verirrung vom naturlichen Wege nicht auf. ^) Eine Riick- 

M Epicur. X. d. 29: T^v OTi^v/iiw^ a\ fiiv eiCi (pvCMai 
< xar avayxaXai ' al dt ^vaixai > xal ovx avayxatai * d di 
ovtf (pvatxai ovre ayayxalat ccXXa naga xevijv dolSav ytvofj^evou, 
desgl. Cic. (1. fin I, 13. 

2) Cicero d. fin. I, 10: Nemo cniiii ipsam voluptatein, quia 
voluptas sit, aspernatur aut odit aut fugit, &cd quia consequuntur 
magni dolores eos qui r a t i o n e voluptateui sequi nesciunt. 

») Cicero d. fin. I, 21 : Quapropter si ea, quae dixi, sole ipao 
illustriora et clariora sunt, si omnia hausta e foiite naturae, si tota 
oratio nostra omnem sibi fidem sensibus contirmat, id est incorrup- 
tis atque integris testibus, si infantes pueri,mutae enim 
bestiae paene loquuntur magistra ac duce natura, nihil 
esse prosperum nisi voluptatem, nihiJ asperum nisi dolorem, 
de quibns neque depravate iudicant neque corrupte, 
nonne ei maximam gratiam habere debemus, qui hac exaudita 
quasi voce naturae, sic earn firme graviterque comprehenderit, 

2 
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kehr zor natorlichen Lebensweise wird also vor sich 
gehen, indem aof Grand richtiger Ueberiegoiigen die in 
dem nrspronglichen. natorlichen Wertgefohl li^genden 
Konseqnenzen erschopft werden.^) Bs sind also nar die 
Irrtmner za beseitigen und die Nichtigkeit der nnnatur- 
lichen B^^erden aofzozeigen, and ganz von selbst, wie 
68 das Wesen der natorlichen Yoiiiebe for die Lost mil 
sich bringt; wird der Mensch natarlich handeln.') Die 
sokratische Anfiassong, daas niemand wissentlich das Un- 
rechte thae, kehrt hier wieder, allerdings in einer darch 
den konseqnenten Sensoalismos Elpicors etwas veranderten 
Oestalt. 

Natarlich handeln and ein lastreiches Dasein fohren 
sind somit eins. da ja das natarliche, allem za Grande 
liegende Wertgefahl das des Vorzages der Lost ist. So- 
mit besteht das Kennzeichen der natorlichen Handlongen 
darin, dass sie Lost bringen. Sie durien also nicht nor 
keine Scbmerzen im Gefolge haben, sondem mOssen in 
jeder Hinsicht aach leicht auszofohren sein.') ffierin 
liegt unaosgesprochener Maassen die Behaoptong, dass 
auch die vom Menschen ganz onabhangigen Verhaltnisse 
stets derart sind, dass sie die zor Befriedigong der nator- 
lichen BedQrfnisse n5tigen Mittel darbieten. Der Grund 

at oinnes beue sanoA in viaui placatae, tranquillae, quietae, 
beatae vitae deduceret. Desgl. ib. II, 10 u. II, 33 : bestiae qiiibus 
vos de snmmo bono testibus uti soletis. 

') Cicero d. fin. I, 13: Nam cuni ignoratione renun boiiarum 
et malarum niaxime hominnm vita vexetor, ob caroque errorem 
et volaptatibus maximis saepe priventur et durissimis animi dolo- 
ribus torqueantur, sapientia e^it adhibeuda, quae et erroribos eu- 
piditatibosque detractis et omnium falsarum opinionum temeritate 
derepta certissimam se nobis ducem praebeat ad voluptatem. 

') Cicero d. tin. 1, 1): esse satis adraonerc; interesse enim inter 
argumf^ntum conchisionemque rationis et inter medioerem animad- 
versionem atque admonitionem: altera occulta quaedani et quasi 
involuta aperiri, altera prompta et aperta indicari. 

a) Epicur. ep. ad Men. ^sener p. 63) : nenfiCfj^o^ yt^i^Uag 

^r« TO nkv (fva$x6y nap fvnoQiaroy iar^, to di Tcepot^ 

dwrnoQiaTov. desgl. Stob. Floril. 17, 23. 
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aber liegt darin, dass allmahlich die Einrichtungen der 

Natur als fur den nach der Einrichtung seiner eigenen 

Natur handelnden Menschen ausserst giinstig dargestellt 

und stillschweigend eine Harmonie alter naturlichen Ten- 

denzen eingefdhrt ist. 

Die Frage nach dem Ursprunge des unrechten 

Handelns war aui die Entstehung des irrtums, d. h. 

wesentlich auf die H§.ufigkeit des schlechten Fnnktionirens 

des Gedachtnisses zuruckgefahrt. Das ist anch die einzig 

mogliche Antwort, wenn man, wie Epicur es thut, alles 

menschliche Handeln auf ein alien Menschen gleichmassig 

natiirliches, ursprungliches Wertgefiihl grlindet. Hier- 

mit stehen aber alle Erfahrungen iiber die mannigfachen, 

verschiedenen Einflttsse des Individualcharakters auf das 

Handeln im Widerspruch^ ganz abgesehen davon, dass bei 

Epicurs Erklarung das neue, ebenso schwierige Problem 

der Haufigkeit des Irrtums bei wesentlich gleichen Indi- 

viduen entsteht. Nun finden sich auch Ansatze zu einer 

Individ ualpsychologie^ so wie zur Klarlegung des Einflusses 

krankhafter Zustande auf die Willensthatigkeit bei Lucrez. 

Die Bedeutung der Temperamente und der Lebensalter 

flir die Handlungsweise des Menschen wird beriihrt. Aber 

das alles wird sofort wieder als unwesentlich fur die Be- 

folgung des vemunftgemassen Lebens bei Seite geschoben: 
illud in his rebus videor firmare potesse 
usque adeo naturarum vestigig linqui 
parvola, quae nequeat ratio depellere nobis 
ut nil impediat dignam dis degere vitani.i) 

Zu ahnlichen Wendungen gelangt Epicur selbst, wenn 

er tiberlegt, wie wenige das Himmelslicht der Vemunft 

richtig und natiirlich anwenden, um dem Irrtum und 

seinen elendreichen Folgen zu entrinnen. Epicur war 

davon ausgegangen, dass ein Jeder nattirlicher Weise das 

ihm Angenehme und Ntltzliche erstrebe. Aber allmslhlich 

war der Kreis der wirklich erstrebenswerten Lustgefuhle 

immer mehr verengert und die natiirliche Handlungsweise 

hatte einen asketischen Anstrich bekommen, da sie wesent- 

») Lucrez. III., 31H ff. dsgl. 416 ft'. 
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T mkum ait, ^: war die kSeoE^ Seiuwr ^ier zza* 
Geiuigtec. zzi^iir :zr.^i ^lekr txk >? laihllaMSL Moiee der 
Tfcor?i: -chirrfL eir* ':iefe Kfcifi gescft»deK. Una 50 nabert 
sick di*^ E^ftntelliiE:^ ind *ift$ Lob ^ies Weiscc^ b« Emcor 
dem. welck«« svch in i<cL Schrin^ aiSBer Gteccer. der 
Smker drdet. MAner ^md X*:ce fcoacoi Aoch dem 
Wewn Epiocrs nicht? anhabcc In iHen Ijebenslagen 
wird ^r d^s ko«Iioke G^zz. 'Us ^Hn vor Schmerxen 
scliGiizc, sicher bewahrec I>er Sturm der LadcsschAften 
sacbt iluL vergebecs i^i faew^I^rifiren. In izzx:^nckvtt€rliciier 
Glwkseligkeit ist er vor allezn von aaascn auf ihn ein- 
dringenden Unheil sicher. ain ach selbst fest gestatst. 
Die OTringe AnyaiH der Weisen ^ereich^ ihm Bnr ra nock 
kdkerer Ekre. Ja. gleich^mm ^im iHw :^nz Ton alien 
anderen Sterblicken m s»?ndem. i^gt Epicnr sckliessHck 
zn dem alien hinzn. dass nick: in jedem beliebigen Korper 
Oder in je«dem beliebigen Tolke der Weise entsteben 
konne.^) Hiermit ist Ton Epic or die logbcke Einkeit des 

««i? 7n^V>«r <xa^r m^Miw* n?r ^«rrtar iofifiarfsy 
**»c«ir |i^' rricriTMy Iwrra • rre^^r* e£Uer cmr^^^Vftr- 

•;j|^ •»#•«•«? I§«i? tf^fer r^ric^m or erd* Jr Trow 
ct oie ^lei^ie \ eraehtungr der ^nrossen Men^. Seneca, ep. »40^ 
fopahis. quae probat populus ew u«iKk> 
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Systems, welches sich auf der Einheit und Gleichheit des 
Menschengeschlechts erhebt, aufgegebeu, sobald die G-e^ 
samtheit des thatsachlichen moralischen Geschehens ins 
Auge gefasst ist 

An diese Betrachtuugeii uber die Handlungsweise 
der Einzelindividuen schliesst sich die epicureische Rechts- 
und Staatephilosophie mehr anhangsweise an. Epicur 
hatte die Absicht gehabt, den Einzelmenschen von alien 
ihn driickenden Banden zu befreien und ihn sich selbst 
zu geben, so unabhangig als moglich vom socialen Zwange. 
Nur insoweit als dieser streng individualistische Gesichts- 
punkt hierzu nicht ausreicht, werden die Form en des 
Gesellschaftslebens in Betracht gezogen. Diese Ab- 
neigung geg^ alles, was mit dem Staatsleben zusammen- 
hangt, zeigte sich schon darin, dass Epicurs Weiser sich 
iim Politik und Herrschaft nicht kiimmerte.*) 

Die Rechtsphilosophie Epicurs baut sich nun auf' d^r 
schon oben angefiihrten Behauptung auf, dass die Be- 
i'riedigung der natiirlichen l^ediirfnisse stets ohne Schwie- 
xigkeiten moglich ist. Der Weise also, der ausserdem 
unilde und zur Nachsicht geneigt ist,*) wird mit den 
»nderen Menschen immer in Frieden leben, soweit das 
"%'on ihm abhangt Cicero formulirt es juristisch so, dass 
den natiirlichen Begierden nachgekommen werden konne, 
ohne Unrecht zu thun.^J Das Recht wird also mit der 
iiatiirlichen Handhmgsweise der Menschen zusammen- 
:tfallen. Da aber die weitaus Uberwiegende Mehrheit der 
3lenschen von dem rechten und naturlichen Wege abge- 
"^wichen ist, so entsteht ein Zustand der Unsicherheit und 



1) Diojj^. Laert. X, 119. ovdt nohit-viaO^ai {for aoipov) . . . 
€^vdh t vqap veins e$v. 

^) ib. X, 118. tore t'olxhag xokdanr, ikt-ifisttr fj^t'iot xal 
^^i'yyyaifitjy t$vl s^tv rcJr anovdaitav, 

h Cic. d. fin I, 16. (.^iiae enim cupiditates a natura proficis- 
oiiiitur, facile explentiir sine iiicuria. 
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gegenseitigen Schadigung durch Gewalt,^) Die Einheit 
und Q-liickseligkeit wird nun dadurch herbeigeftlhrt, dass 
sich eine grosse Auzahl von Einzelindividuen zu der 
Vera bred ung vereinigt, einander keinen Schaden zuzu- 
fiigeu, von den Weisen hierbei geleitet*). Sie schliessen 
einen Vertrag, einen Kontrakt^ in dem Leistung und 
Gregenleistong klar festgelegt sind, da es sich Ja um die 
Einigung durch sittliche Bande nicht verbundener Men- 
schen handelt. To tt,^ ipvcsiag dixa$ov itsti (fvfj^fiokov tov 
cvfMpi^vtog fie to (A^ fiXuniHV oL).XiiXovc fifidt HXanrstfO'at.^) 
Durch diese Willexiakaiidlung ist das natiirliche Secht 
geschafFen, indem der Inhalt des moralischon Ideals durch 
einen Vertrag allgemein verbindlich gemacht ist. Ein 
rechtliches Verhaltnis kann also zwischen^ Tieren und 
Menschen nicht bestehen, ebensowenig auch zwischen den 
MenscheU; die aus irgend welchen Griinden zu der Willens- 
handlung des Kontraktes nicht geschritten sind.*) Zum 
Zweck der Sicherung dieses Vertrages werden nun 
xoXafftai eingesetzt, die jede Verletzung desselben durch 
Strafe ahnden soUen. Ohne diese Strafen wtirde die Be- 
folgung der Gesetze h5chst unwahrscheinlich sein.*) Die 

^) Cic. d. fin I, 13. Ex cupiditatibus odia, discidia, discordiae, 
seditiones, belia uascuntur. Nee ea se foris solum iactant nee 
tantum in alios caeco impetu incurrunt. 

*) So in der Darstellung bei Porphyrins, de abstinentia I, 
7—12. 

») Ep. X. d. 31. 

*) Ep. X. 6, 32. ''0(fa rdiv ^vav /mJ idvva%o avvx^ffiuxq 
noulad'at rag vntQ rov ()bi, fiXdmeiv aXla fjbfjd^. fiXantsfS-d^a^, 
nQog rccvra ovd^iv ^v dixmov ovdt ad$xov. maavrmg dk tuzI rmv 
i&vmv oaa fiij idvvaro fj fifj sfiovXero Tag avpd'f^xag no^sXc^ah, 
tag vn^Q rov fiij ^Xantftv fiijd^ (iXanT€ai^a$. 38. Ovx ijy r* 
xad'* iavTO Stxatoavp^^ aXX' iv raZg (ui' dXXfjXwv ffvfTTQogHxtg 
xax>' onfjXlxovg dij nort afi lonovc avv&{xti r$g vn^g tov fuj 
fiXdntetv ^ pXdm6ai>a$, 

^) Ep. X. d. 34. T! ddtxia ov xu&' havtij' xaxov, aXX' iv 
%m xcnd ifjp vnoipiav (fofio), fi ^^ Xran rovg vni^g Kor 
toiOVTvav tipfarfjxorac xoXaardc. 
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meisten Menschen wiirden in ihrem Unverstande oft Un- 
recht thun, wenn die Furcht vor der Strafe sie nicht 
davon znrtickschrecken wiirde. Hierin kommt wiederum 
die Anschauung von dem geringen Werte der Menschen 
zum Ausdruck. Seneca berichtet eine Stelle aus einem 
Briefe Epicurs, in der er einem Freunde sagt, dass sie 
der grossen Menge nicht bedtirften: satis enim magnum 
alter alteri theatnim sumus. Denselben Sinn hat das 
bekannte odi profanum volgus et arceo des Epicureers 
Horaz. Und die Verachtung Epicurs fiir die Dialektik 
und namentlich die Bhetorik beruht auf derselben Ueber- 
zeugung.^ 

Die Verbindlichkeit des Rechtes ist also in letzter 
Linie auf die natUrliche Tendenz des Menschen zum 
gliicklichen Leben zuriickgefdhrt, die bei den meisten 
Menschen nur durch die Pnrcht vor der Strafe unter- 
stutzt werden muss. Hierin liegt, dem ganzen System 
gemass, eine Abweisung eines eigentlichen Naturrechts, 
weil dieses eine hohere Einheit als das Einzelindividuum 
voraussetzt. 

Der Zweck des Staates ist somit zunachst nur die 
Abwehr von Beeintrachtigungen der durch den Vertrag 
in die Rechtssph&re erhobenen natiirlichen Interessen 
seiner Unterthanen. In einigen Ausspriichen geht jedoch 
Epicur dariiber hinaus, indem er auch solche Rechts- 
normen annimmt, deren Zweck die direkte Fcirderung 
der Interessen der Mitglieder des Staates ist. Er teilt 
zunachst das bestehende Recht in ein solches ein, das 
tiberall besteht; ro xo^pop dixaioPj und ein solches, da.s 



') cf. die bei Zeller, die Philosophic der Griecheii III, 1, 
p. 382. A. 6 aus den in Herculanum gefmidenen Werken des 
Philodem (Vol. Here. col. 3 f. 12 f.) angefuhrte Stelle, die allerdings 
auf das 16. und 17. Jahrh. nicht eingewirkt haben kann. Auf der- 
selben Seite fuhrt Zeller aus: „Die gerichtliche und politische Rede 
sei ja doch nur Sache der Uebung und der angenblicklichen Er- 
regung, und der gewandte Redner sei deshalb noch lange kein 
guter Staatsmann^. 
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nur einzeln auftritt, ro Xdiov dixatop.^) Da jedes Eecht 
aus Nutzlichkeitsiiberlegungen entstanden ist, so beruht 
das xoivov dlxa$ov auf Bedtlrfnissen der menschlichen 
Natur, die iiberall gleich verbreitet sind, wahrend das 
idiop dlxmov in besonderen, vereinzelt auftretenden Um- 
standen seinen Anlass hat. Sodann priift er den natur- 
rechtlichen Wert der einzelnen moglichen Gesetze und 
der vorkommenden Falls sich ergebenden Schwierigkeiten. 
Ein 61-esetz, das fiir die Gesamtheit schUdigend wirkt, 
kann nicht fiir gerecht gehalten werden. TJnd ebenso 
muss ein Gesetz, das unter bestimmten Umstanden ge- 
geben wurde und den damaligen Bedtlrfnissen geniigie, 
bei Veranderung der ihm zu Grunde liegenden That- 
sachen aufhOren gerecht zu sein.*) Indem nun so der 
Staat positive Interessen seiner Btirger verfolgt und die- 
selben nicht nur vor unrechten und unmoral ischen Ueber- 
griffen scbiitzt, wird die Selbstgeniigsamkeit des Weisen 
wenigstens zum Teil aufgehoben. Es sind hiermit 
Pflichten gegen die Mitmenschen eingeflihrt, welche in 
dem natiirlichen Recht begrtindet sind. 

Dieses nattirliche Becht ist allerdings ein Ausfluss 
des nattirlichen Strebens des Menschen nach personlicher 

*) Ep. X, d. 3H. harix fih' (ro) xoivor naa$ i6 dixa^ov 
TO avTOy (TvfMpSQOP yoQ Ti ijp iv rjj nqoc aXkiiXovg xo^voavia' 
xcnic dh TO idtov XMQCtq xat o<S(av d^ noTe ahiiav ov naak 
(Svv^ntia^ TO ovto dixaiov tfvai, 

^\ Ep. X. d. 37. To fitp inifAaQTVQovfit-pop ot» avfi(p4^$ 
iv ratg XQf^iatc t^g n(^q aXlijlovg xotvtaviag^ Sx^t tov tov 
dixaiov x^Q^^^^Q^j ^^^ ^^ ^o avTO nafTi yivfiTai iav vt fiij to 
ctVTO, ioey df voftov d^tfiai i:g, fjii/ anofiaiyfi 3^ xara to 
(Tv^ifSQov T^g TTQog a?M,kovg xo^voaviag^ ovxht lotfro tt^p tov 
dtxaiov (fitHftp sx^t, Kav (j'tTajiinTtj i6 xona to Sixator 
avfMxpsQor, xQo^op de nva elg ttv nQokfjifj^v ivagfAOTT^, oi'd^v 
ITTOV ixbXvov rov /^'roK iiv dixaiov lotg (ji^ (foavaXg xsvaXg 
tccvjovg avvra^iiovaiv all' dc tu -nQayficcra fiXinovGkP, cL 
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Lust. Es hat also seinen Namen nicht ganz mit vollem 
Rechte, da es ja nicht durch eigene Kraft verpflichtet. 
Durch den Umstand aber, dass durch die in den Strafen 
liegende Anwendung von Machtmitteln dieses nattirliche 
Recht allgemein verbindlich gemacht ist, ergiebt sich eine 
Schwierigkeit, auf welche Epicur nicht eingeht. Es fragt 
sich namlich, was dann eintritt, wenn durch diese Strafen 
die Befolgung eines dem natiirlichen Kechte wider- 
sprechenden oder nicht mehr entsprechenden Gesetzes 
erzwungen werden soil. Jetzt tritt die M5glichkeit des 
Auseinanderfallens nattlrlicher und lustvoller Handlungs- 
weise ein. Es wiirde dem Geiste der ganzen epicureischen 
Phiiosophie am meisten entsprechen, wenn es in diesem 
Faile ratsam ware, aus den Umstanden soviel Lost als 
moglich zu ziehen, d. h. widernatiirlich zu handeln, da 
hierin jetzt das grosste erreichbare Lustquantum oder das 
geringste unvermeidiiche Schmerzquantum liegt. Eine 
Wiederherstellung eines dem natiirlichen Rechte ent- 
sprechenden Zustandes wflrde nur durch thatkraftiges 
Eingreifen moglich sein. Und diese Storung der Ataraxie 
ist ftir den Epicureer wenig empfehlenswerth. Und so 
hat schliesslich der rechtsphilosophische Anhang der epi- 
cureischen Phiiosophie zum Teil unverdientermassen den 
Namen eines Naturrechtes. 

Bei diesen abstrakten Auseinandersetzungen ist die 
Prage nach dem Zustande vor der Aufstellnng der Rechts- 
normen, der Zeitpunkt, in dem sie stattfand, wie iiber- 
haupt jede concret historische Einzelheit vermieden. In 
reichem Maasse werden dieselben in dem Gedichte des 
Epicureers Lucrez, de rerum natura gegeben. Seine 
Grundanschauungen sind die eben auseinander gesetzten. 
Wenn die Menschen das commune bonum spectare konnen*), 
so entsteht Gesetz und Sitte. Durch einen Vertrag wird 
das gerechte Recht geschaffen. Seine Durchfiihrung wird 
durch Strafen gesichert. Tn der Darstellung tritt nun der 
Sinn des romischen Ritters fiir Thatsachen und die Nei- 

i) V. 956 
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gung hervor, durch juristische Begriffe die allgemein 
gehaltenen Umrisse der epiciireischen Staatslehre scharfer 
zu gestalten. Dazu gesellt sich eine starke poetische 
Ejri^t, welche ttamentlich in der Ansmalung gewaltig- 
gewaltsamer Scenen aus der Geschichte der Entwickelung 
der Menschen zum Gesellschaftsleben und der Kultur 
bedeutendes leistet. 

Gleich die Darstellung der Anfange der Menscbheit 
ist ein Bild von grandioser Poesie. Einzeln schweiilen 
die Menschen in den dichten Waldem der Urzeit umber, 
unbekleidet, sich von wilden Frticbten und dem Wasser der 
Quellen nahrend. Dabei waren sie im fortwahrenden, 
ungleichen Kampfe mit den wilden Tieren, durch deren 
Angriffe sie oft des Nachts von ibrem Lager aus Moos 
und Slattern emporgeschreckt wurden. Ihre Wobnungen 
waren in H5blen und Waldem, in denen sie ihre colossalen, 
schmutzbedeckten Korper tummelten. Sie lebten einzeln 
und jeder nabm, was ihm gut schien. Und selbst die 
Beziebungen der beiden Gescblecbter scbufen keine 
dauemden Verbindungen. In ibnen musste das Weib 
den Instinkten des Mannes gehorcben, durch Gewalt 
dazu gezwungen oder durch Geschenke iibeiTedet^.) 

SpHter lemten die Menschen Hiitten bauen, das Feuer 
benutzen und sich mit Tierfellen bekleiden. An die 
Stelle der ungeregelten Beziebungen der Urzeit trat ein 
monogamiscbes Familienleben, mit alien seinen Annehm- 
lichkeiten, welche die ursprtingliche Wildheit allmahlicb 
verschwinden liessen^). Noch die Erfinder dieser Dinge 
batten unter der ungezahmten Gier der andem zu leiden 
gehabt. Der erste Trager der Fellbekleidung fiel einem 
Hinterhalte zum Opfer. Und liber seiner Leiche k&mpfben 
seine Morder um das blutgetrankte Kleidungsstiick, bis 

1) V. 922—1007. 

^) V. 1009—1012. 

Inde casas postquam ac pel lis igneinque pararunt, 
et mulier coniuncta viro concessit in unum 
coniugium, proiemque ex se videre creatam, 
turn genus huinanum prinium raollescere coepit. 
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sie es in der Hitze des Gefechtes zerrissen^). Allein auoh 
an einfachen Freuden war diese Zeit nicht arm. Durch 
Nachahmung des von dem Winde hervorgebrachtei;! 
Heulens erfanden die Menschen die ersten Musikinstru- 
mente. Und unter dem lachenden Himmel, im hellen 
Sonnenlichte; inmitten der Blumen des Frtihlings ftihrten 
sie einfache Tanze auf und ergotzten sioh am Klange des 
Flotenspiels*). 

Durch die neuen Bequemlichkeiten des Lebens 
wurden die Menschen verweichlicht und ihre Brust mil- 
deren Geftihlen zuganglich gemacht Um die Kampfe 
und Gewaltthatigkeiten der friiheren Zeiten zu vermeiden, 
schlossen die Nachbam Freundschaft; so auf ihre Sicher- 
heit bedacht. Sie empfahlen einander ihre Frauen und 
Kinder, indem sie zu verstehen gaben, dass es gerecht 
sei, mit den Schwachen Schonung zu iiben'O- Diese Eini- 
gung gelang zwar nicht voUig; aber die Guten, welche 
einen grossen Teil ausmachten, hielten den Verbrag^). 
In dieser Aufstellung eines Sittlichkeitsvertrages sind 
einige Elemente verwandt, die eigentlich nicht epicureischer 
Natur sind. Die uninteressirten G^fiihle in dem dabei 
dargestellten Familienleben entsprechen nicht ganz dem 
Q^iste der streng individualistisch-egoistischen Philosophic 
Epicurs. Vor allem aber kann nirgends eine moralische 
Pflicht zum Schutze der Schwachen aus den Voraussetzun- 
gen der Philosophic der voluptas direkt abgeleitet werden. 

Hieran schliesst sich eine Theorie fiber den Ursprung 
der Sprache. Lucrez erkl9.rt es fur unglaubhaft, dass die 

I) V. 14U— 1418. 

») V. 1377 ft*. 

') V. 1016—1021. 

et Venus imminuit viris, puerique parentum 
blanditiis facile ingenium fregere superbum. 
tunc et amicitiem coeperunt iungere aventes 
finitimi inter se nee laedere uec violari, 
et pueros commendarunt rauliebreque saecluni, 
vocibus et gestn cum balbe siguifarent 
imbecillorum esse aequum miserier omnis. 
V. 1022—1026. 
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Spracbe die Erfindung eines Mensohen sei, der sie daiin 
den iibrigen mitgeteilt hatte. Er geht vielmehr auf die 
T6ne zurilck, in denen die Tiere ihre Begierden und 
Gefnhle ausdrticken. In analoger Weise ist die Spracbe 
der Menscben entstanden. Mit den verscbiedenen Lauten, 
die ibnen genau so zu Gebote standen, bezeicbneten sie 
die verscbiedenen Dinge, je nacb dem Gefubl, das sie in 
ibnen bervorriefen^). 

Nacbdem sodann Lucrez den Ursprung des Gebraucbes 
des Feuers empiriscb erkl&rt bat, gebt er zur Scbilderung 
des sodann entstebenden staatlicben Lebens fiber. Konige 
grundeten Stadte, als Mittel zur Verteidigung und als 
Zuflucbtsort. Sie verteilten die Aecker und die Herden, 
naob Maassgabe der Macbt der einzelnen Diese Macbt 
bestand in der Scbonbeit, der Klugbeit und der person- 
licben Kraft. Erst spater kam es, Hass Reicbtum und 
Gold Macbt und Anseben gaben^). 

Der Ursprung des Konigtums war die Sucbt nacb 
Macbt und Rubm gewesen. Dieselbe Sucbt und der Neid 
der Untertbanen wurde der Grund des Unterganges der 
E5nige. Denn auf andem als den vernunftigen Grund- 
satzen der Individual- und Socialmoral begrtindete Staaten 
konnen keinen Bestand baben. Die nattirlicbe Harmonie 
der Interessen ist in ibnen verletzt und die Macbt in den 
Dienst unmoraliscber Uebergriffe einzelner gestellt. Und 
der Gewaltstaat erzeugt bei seinen Untertbanen leiden^ 
scbaftlicben Widersprucb und die Neigung, gleicbfalls 
Gewaltmittel anzuwenden') Es kamen Re volutionen , in 

1 V. 1064—1059. Dagegeii Horaz Satir. 1, 3, 108, wo die 
Sprache als „erfun(ien" bezeichnet wirci. 
») V. 1106—1113. 
5) V. 1115-1118 u. 1131-1133. 
quod siqiiis vera vitain rationc gubernet, 
divitiae grandes homiui sunt vivere parce 
aequo animo: neque enim est umquam peiiuria parvi. 

at claros homines voluerunt se i^tque potentes 

nee magis id nunc est neque erit raox quani fuit ante, 
iiividia quoniani ceu fulmine sutnuia vaporaut 
plerunKiue ot quae sunt aliis niagis edita emnque. 
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denen die Macht der Konige der GewaJt des grossen 
Haufens erlag. Die einstigen Machthaber wurden er- 
mordet. Die alte Begierungsform wurde gestiirzt. Und 
da ein jeder aus der Hefe des Volkes fiir sich die Heir- 
schafb woUte, so entstand eine blutige^ anarchisohe 
Schreckensherrschaft des Pobels. AUein die Menschen 
waren es miide, immer nur durch brutale Gewalt be- 
herrscht zu werden. Sie sehnten sich nach rechtlichen 
und friedlicben Zustanden. Sie wurden belehrt, dass sie 
Beamte emennen und das Recht feststellen mussten. 
Und freiwillig begaben sie sich jetzt unter den Zwang 
der Gesetze und des Rechts. Durch die Einfuhrung der 
Strafen brachten sie es dahin, dass der Verbrecher nicht 
mehr sich ruhig der Frucht seiner Unthat erlreuen kann, 
und dass es leichter und angenehmer ist, ein gerechtes 
Leben zu fiihren^). 

Die Grundideen dieser Darstellung der epicureischen 
Eechtsphilosophie stimmen also mit des Ansichten ihres 
Griinders iiberein. Gleichwohl werden an verschiedenen 
Stellen Erklarungsprinzipien angewandt, die von denen 
betrachtlich abweichen, welche Epicur seinem System zu 
Grunde gelegt hat 

So werden an mehreren Punkten menschliohe Hand- 
lungen und Verhaltnisse anders gewertet als bei Epicur, 
Das Leben der Vorzeit mit seiner Wildheit und thaten- 
frohen Qrsprunglichkeit wird als ebenso lustreich wie 
unsere Zeit^bezeichnet, in der die Fortschritte reichlich 
durch die von der Thorheit herbei^fuhrten Gelegenheiten 
zu Schmerzen aufgewogen werden. Die auf personlicher 
Kraft und Klugheit beruhenden Zustande unter der Konigs- 
herrschaft werden der Gegenwart gegeniibergestellt, in 
der das Gold herrscht. Neben diesen echt romischen Ab- 
weichungen finden sich solche namentlich in der Auf- 
fassung uud Schilderung der Familie. Zwar giebt Luorez 
nicht an, wie diese Form des Gesellschaftslebens ent- 
standen ist. Allein die Triebfedem, welche sie zusammen- 



») V. 1138—1157. 
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halten, sowie die aus ihr entspringenden Gefiihle stehen 
recht wenig im Einklacg mit der Psyohologie Epicurs. 
Vielinehr wirkt hier offenbar das Ideal altromischer Ehr- 
barkeit und schlichter Sittlichkeit ein. Da von, dass die 
Ehe lastig und nicht empfehlenswerth sei, iindet sich kein 
Wort. Dagegen wird ein Idyll des Familienlebens ge- 
geben. Durch die Zartlichkeit der Kinder dammern in 
den rauhen Menschen der Vorzeit weichere Gefiihle heraof. 
Der Verkehr mit einer und derselben Gattin nimmt ihnen 
einen Teil der ursprtinglichen Wildheit. Und sie fangen 
an, sich mit ihren Nachbarn zu vertragen, sich von gegen- 
seitiger Schadigung zu enthalten. Dnd die Festsetzung 
der Pflicht der Schonung der Frauen und Kinder ist die 
erste Frucht dieser Vereinigung. Dieses immittelbare 
Mitfiihlen mit Weib und Kind, diese z^rtliche Fiirsorge 
fur andere kann nicht ungezwungen auf die voluptas 
zurtickgefuhrt werden. Die so aus der Mitwirkung un- 
egoistischer Gefiihle entstandene Familie aber hat eine 
hohe Bedeutung fiir die Entstehung des Bechts. Eine 
konkret-historische Darstellung der Urspriinge des Rechtes 
konnte sich nicht auf die Angabe beschranken, dass das- 
selbe durch einen Vertrag entstanden sei. Die Verschie- 
denheit der Geschlechter und des Alters musste hierbei 
beriioksichtigt werden. Und es war natiirlioh, dass zu diesem 
Zwecke auf die Familie zuriickgegangen und in ihr die 
Vorstufe des Staats angenommen wurde. Die Abweichung 
von dem Geiste Epicurs liegt in der Einfiihriftig altruisti- 
echer Gefiihle bei der ^sychologie der Familie. 

Noch ein anderes wenig epicureisches Element tritt 
an dieser sowie einer anderen Stelle hervor. Die Ursache 
des Sittlichkeitsvertrages ist eine rein gefiihlsraassig ein- 
getretene Aenderung des menschlichen Charakters. Durch 
die Schmeicheleien der Kinder ist der trotzige Sinn der 
Vater gesanftigt und macht milderen Neigungen Platz. 
Niitzlichkeitsuberlegungen treten erst ein, als es sich darum 
haiidelt, auf Grund der unbewusst emporgewaclisenen 
altruistischen Gefiihle den Familienmitgliedern Schutz zu 
verschaffen. Hierin liegt eine Anerkennung der Moglich- 
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keit der Ab&ndenmg des die einzelnen Handlungen und 
ZnstHnde begleitenden Lnsttones, durch die die natdrliche 
Einheit und Gleichheit des urspriinglichen Wertgefiihls 
aller Menschen aufgehoben wird. Die natflrliche Tendenz 
des meDSchlichen Handelns kann sich im Laofe der Ge- 
schichte andem. Und es entstehen so altruistische Nei- 
gUDgen direkt aus ebenso vorvemunftigen Wertgefiihlen 
heraus wie die egoistische Voriiebe fur die Lust. 

Dieselbe Annabme von der Wichtigkeit urspriing- 
licker, von Ueberlegungen der Vemunft unabbS.ngiger 
Triebe tritt in der Erklarung des Ursprungs der Spracbe 
zu Tage. Auch hier wird der Mensch nicht von einer 
verstandesklaren Anschauung iiber die Ndtzlichkeit seiner 
Handlungen geleitet. Von der Natur ist es ihm gegeben, 
instinktmassig gewisse Laute von sich zu geben. Ohne 
es zu wollen, begleitet er mit ihnen die heftigen Gemtits- 
erregungen. Diese Budimente der Sprache werden mit 
Lebensausserungen der Tiere auf eine Stufe gestellt, 
welche ihren instinktartigen Charakter noch mehr hervor- 
treten lassen. Wie die jungen Stiere zu stossen versuchen, 
ehe ihnen Homer gewachsen sind, wie die Lowen und 
Panther sich anschicken zu beissen und zu kratzen, ehe 
ihre Zahne und Krallen stark genug sind, so entsteht im 
Menschen der Gebrauch der Sprache nicht auf Grund 
empirischer Erfahrungen, sondern als unmittelbare Aeusse- 
rung des liebensgeftihls. 

Diese beiden Abweichungen Lucrez's von der Philo- 
sophic Epicurs liegen beide an Punkten^ wo das System 
seine Folgerichtigkeit und Geschlossenheit nur da- 
durch wahren kann, dass es eine Anzahl von Thatsachen 
unberiicksichtigt Ifisst. So entstand die Leugnung des 
Bestehens direkt uninteressirter Wertungen und des 
Einflusses nicht klar bewusster Vorstellungen auf das 
Willensleben. Eine abstrakte, dogmatische Darstellung 
kam hierdurch in keine Verlegenheit. Aber die Anwen- 
clung dieser Psychologic auf die Erklarung coricreter Er- 
soheinungen musste ihre Llickenhaftigkeit deutlich 
machen. Lifcrez rettet sich aus dieser Enge, indem er 
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als Dichter die Geschlossenheit des Systems der Zusammen- 
hangslosigkeit der concreten Schilderung opfert. 

Was nun den Ursprung der historischen Elemente 
dieser historiischen Darstellung Lucrez^s anbetrifFt, so ist 
dieser unzweifelhaft in der Geschichte des romischen 
Staates zu suchen. Dem !R5mer erschien die Einsetzung 
der Republik nach der Vertreibung der Konige als die 
Anfrichtung des gerechten Staatswesens. Hierbei zieht 
er jedoch nirgends die Konsequenz, dass die anderen, 
monarehisch regierten Staaten der vorrepublikanischen 
Gewaltherrschaft in Rom gleichzustellen sind. Dieser 
Umstand, sowie der, dass nirgends Daten oder Namen 
erwahnt sind, lassen darauf schliessen, dass Lucrez keine 
eigentlich im strengen Sinne historische Darstellung 
geben woUte, und dass das aufgestellte Bild mehr eine 
typische Entwickelung schildert. Bezeichnend ist jedoch, 
dass der romische Ritter dieses typische Bild in der 
Darstellung des rechtsphilosophischen Hintergrundes der 
Geschicke seiner Vaterstadt erblickt. 

Fasst man zum Schlusse noch einmal die gesamte 
epicureische Rechtsphilosophie zusammen, so stellt sie 
einen Versuch dar, auf streng individualistischer Grund- 
lage eine empirische Gesellschaftstheorie aufzubauen. Sie 
muss sich also begniigen, durch psychologische Analyse 
das thatsachlich und natiirlich vorhandene Wertgefuhl, 
welches alle Handlungen bestimmt, aufzudecken und aus 
ihm dann alle in demselben schon im Keime angelegten 
Konsequenzen folgerichtig zu entwickeln. Sie muss weiter 
eine Gleichheit aller Menschen in den wichtigsten Punkten 
annehmen, um die Giiltigkeit dieser psychologischen Anar 
lyse auf alle auszudehnen. Fur die vemUnftige Ueber- 
legung eines jeden ist dasselbe Gegenstand der Gluck- 
seligkeit. Und alle konnen gleichmassig unbeschadet der 
Individualverschiedenheiten zu ihr gelangen. Die so ge- 
schilderten Individuen schliessen sich nun durch einen 
Vertrag zu einer Gesellschaft zusammen. Der Zweclv 
derselben ist zunachst die Sicherung aller gegen un- 
natiirliche Handlungen und Uebergriffe der ftnderen. In- 
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dem hierdurch eine Schtitzung der alien Menschen gleich- 
massig naturlichen G-rundtendenz erreicht wird, ist die 
Frucht dieses Vertrages die "EiTiclitung des Naturrechts. 
Aber auch der Gesellschaft direkt ndtzliohe Einrichtungen 
werden unter die Zwecke derselben aufgenommen. Da 
nicht alle Menschen vernfinftig genug sind, urn tugend- 
haft zu lel>en, so sind Strafen eingeftilirt, um die Beob- 
achtung der Vertragsbedingungen zu erzwingen. Somit 
wird der vorkommende Vorteil einer Vertragsverletzung 
reichlich durch den Nachteil der Strafe aufgewogen. 
Individual-moralisch also liegt die Verbindlichkeit des 
Vertrages in der Pflicht, das kleinste von zwei Uebeln zu 
wahlen, die durch die Strafe noch besonders klar und 
eindringlich gemacht ist. Durch diesen rein formalen 
Gesichtspunkt konnte nun schliesslich alles zur rechtlichen 
und moralischen Pflicht werden, sofem es nur in dem 
Vertrage enthalten ist und von den xolaatai erzwungen 
wird. Dem gegeniiber ist betont, dass nur derjenige 
Rechtsvertrag naturrechtliche Gultigkeit hat, der that- 
sachlich dem Interesse aller ihn schliessenden dient. 
Aber die Frage wird gar nicht er5rtert, wie denn nun 
der Weise sich zu verhalten habe, wenn auf natiirlioh 
rechtliche Handlungen Strafe gesetzt ist. Soil er dann 
das Gesetz, weil es ungerecht ist, als nicht bestehend 
betrachten und sich der Bestrafung durch die xokaatai 
aussetzen, oder soil er es vorziehen, unrecht zu thun, um 
ungeschoren zu bleiben? Das erste verstosst gegen die 
individuelle Moral des Strebens nah araQaiia xal anovia. 
Das zweite hebt eigentlich den Naturrechtsbegriff wieder 
auf. Lucrez nimmt darum an, dass ungerechte Gesetze 
mit der Notwendigkeit des Causalgesetzes unberechtigten 
Widerstand bei den Biirgem des Staates hervorrufen. 
Die Handlungs weise der letzteren entspricht aber ebenso 
wenig dem naturlichen Gesetz des Handelns, als die der 
ungerechten Machthaber. Und es bleibt auch hier die 
Thatsache bestehen, dass zur Sicherung des naturlichen 
Bechtes gegeniiber gewaltsamen AngriiFen ein Aufgeben 
der Ataraxie notwendig ist. So zeigt sich, dass 

8 
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zwischen der Form, unter der nach Epicur das Recht 
zu Stande kommt, und dessen Inhalt durchaus nicht 
immer Einheit zu bestehen braucht, trotz der verschie- 
densten zu Hilfe gerufenen Annahmen. Aus der bei 
Epicur auf Zwang beruhenden Verbindlichkeit des privat- 
rechtlichen Contractes, lasst sich wegen seines rein for- 
malen Characters kein Naturrecht ableiten. Und ander- 
seiis hat die Aufstellung eines Rechtsideals, dem seiner 
Natur nach eine Beziehung auf Gesellschaftsformen inne- 
wohnt, wie sie der individuellen Moral fehlt, stets die 
Moglichkeit eines Martyrertums fiir die natiirliche 
Gerechtigkeit zur Folge. 

Ganz ausser Zusammenhang mit dieser auf Causalitat 
und mechanischem Geschehen beruhenden Staatsphilo- 
sophie steht die epicureische Behauptung von der Willens- 
freiheit des Menschen. Als Hauptargument dafiir wird 
das personliche Freiheitsbewusstsein angefiihrt. Auch 
mag wohl ein bewusster Gegensatz zum Determinismus 
der Stoiker mitgewirkt haben. Dieser Freiheitslehre zu 
Liebe hat Epicur sogar die strenge Folgerichtigkeit seines 
Atomismus durchbrochen, indem er in seiner Theorie von 
der Bewegung der Atome diesen eine gewisse Spontaneitat 
einraumte. 



Kriieueruii^eii der EpiciireiHcheii Phil<>8<)|>liie. 

Es giebt wenige unter den Satzen der epicureischen 
Philosophic, die nicht im direkten Gegensatz zum 
Christentum stehen. Die Lehre von der Ewigkeit der 
Welt und der Unthatigkeit der Gotter, die Ablehnung 
der Unsterblichkeit, die antitheologische Erkl&rung 
der Welt ohne jedes Zweckprincip aus der Verkniipfung 
von Ursache und Wirkung, die Wertschatzung des 
Lebens und der Lust: all das musste dem Mittelalter als 
Gotteslasterung erscheinen. Das Lob, welches Epicur der 
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Massigkeit und Einfachheit gespendet hatte, wurde dar- 
uber theils vergessen, theils geniigte es nicht, um den 
Philosophen vor Verdammung zu retten. Walther Bur- 
leigh (1275 - um 1337} sagt in seinem Werke de vitis 
et moribus Philosophorum : Erravit (Epicurus) in multis 
plus quam omnes philosophi. Nam putavit Deum res 
humanas non curare sed otiosum esse, nihil agere, dixit- 
que voluptatem summum bonum et animas cum corporibus 
interire. Ebenso weist im Eeformationsalter der pro- 
testantische Rechtsphilosoph Lambertus Danaeus (1530 
bis 1596) die rein causale Welterklarung Epicurs zuriick. 
Dem Anhanger der Lehre von einer Welt- und Gesell- 
schaftsform, die von Gott vorbedacht und herbeigefuhrt 
war, musste Epicurs Erklarung als eine aus dem Zufall 
erscheinen: Nam eorum sententiam, qui fortuitam prorsus 
primae int^r se hominum congregationis causam consent, 
praetermitto velut impiam. Est enim Epicureorum homi- 
num Atheorum et profanorum*). Und Justus Lipsius 
(1547 — 1606) sagte in seiner manductio ad stoieam philo- 
sophiam (I, 4): Epicureos commimis consensio iugulavit. 

Die ersten eingehenderen und nicht von vornherein 
durch Parteilichkeit und blinden Hass entstellten Dar- 
stellungen der epicureischen Lehren finden sich bei den 
Humanisten sowie den von ihnen abhangigen Philosophen 
und Theologen. 

So giebt Leonardo Bruni Aretino (1369 — 1444), nach- 
dem schon Salutato auf diese Fragen eingegangen war, 
in seinem in libros morales Aristotelis ysagogicum ad 
Galeotum*) eine treflFende, wenn auch kurze Darstellung 

1) Lamb. Dan. Politices christianac libri VII. 1590. p. 29. 

^) Die konigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin besitzt eiiieu Druek, der 
offenbar vod Felice Tocco (I'lsagogicon moralis disciplinae di Leo- 
nardo Bruni Aretino , Archiv f. Geschichte d. Philosopliie, 1893, 
p. 167 ff.) iibersehen ist. Derselbe ist ehie undatirte Incunabel, 
zusainmengedruckt mit Pauli Vergerii de iugenuis nioribuji ado- 
lescentum, Basilium magnum de eisdem rebus. Die Schrift selbst 
wird in der Schlussbemerkung genannt : Ysagogicum Leonardi 
Aretini in libros Ethice Aristotelis. Drucker und Herausgeber der 
drei Schriften ist Johannes de Westfalia. 

3* 
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der epicureischen Philosophie. Er geht von der aristote- 
lischen Aeusserung aus, dass alle Philosophen zwar dar- 
tlber einig seiec, dass das Ziel des menschlichen Lebens 
die felicitas, die Gltickseligkeit sei. Der Unterschied der 
Meinungen besteht nur darin, dass sie fiber die Natur 
dieser Gltickseligkeit (ipsa felicitas quid tandem sit) im 
Streit seien. Die Epicureer nun sind der Ansicht, dass 
dieses Ziel des Lebens (finis ultimus) in der Lust bestehe 
und dass die Natur selbst uns hiertiber belehre. Und so 
behaupten sie, dass alle Tugenden lediglich der durch sie 
zu beschaflfenden Lust wegen ausgeubt werden. Der ein- 
zige Unterschied im Handeln der Menschen sei, dass das 
Leben der ThOrichten (stultorum) veil leerer Begierden 
(inanes cupiditates) sei, welche schliesslich nur Angst und 
Schmerz hervorbringen, wahrend der Weise sich durch 
den Verzicht auf kleine Freuden gr5ssere erkauft, und 
gr5ssere Schmerzen dadurch vermeidet, da^ss er sich 
kleineren freiwillig unterzieht. So lebt also der, welcher 
sein Leben wirklich nach dem Lustprinzip einrichtet, 
gerecht, massig und verstandig. Leonardo Bruni wendet 
^ich, nachdem er so die epicureische Philosophie aus- 
einandergesetzt hat, ohne sie zu widerlegen der Dar- 
stellung der stoischen Moral zu, um schliesslich die Ari- 
stotelische Ethik eingehender zu behandeln. 

Die erste ausfiihrliche Darstellung des epicureischen 
Systems findet sich bei Laurentius Valla (1407 — 1457) in 
dem Dialogus de voluptate. Dieses Werk ist auch darum 
in der Geschichte des Epicureismus von hoher Wichtig- 
keit, weil in ihm zum ersten Male in der neueren Zeit 
eine nur schwach verschleierte Vorliebe tiir die Satze des 
antiken Philosophen sich zeigt. 

Das Grundprinzip des Lustgeffihls als einzigen prak- 
tischen Wertmaasses wird voU und ganz angenommen. 
Und die Schlusswendung der Argumentation, dass die 
himmUschen Freuden in jeder Hinsicht den irdischen vor- 
zuziehen seien, ist in einer Weise vorgetragen, dass es 
dem Verfasser kaum damit Ernst sein kann. Vielmehr 
fragt man sich ofters, ob diese Ausfuhrungen nicht 
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lediglich eine Parodie christlicher Vorstellungen sein 
soUen. 

Ueberhaupt ist der ganze Dialog mit der Keckheit, 
ja teilweise Frechheit hinge worfen, welche so viele 
humanistische Werke namentlich der italienischen Re- 
naissance auszeichnet. An ziim Teil recht derben Ver- 
spottungen anderer, besonders stoischer Ansichten ist er 
tiberreich. Die epicureischen Satze sind gewohnlich in 
moglichst scharfer Form dargestellt, indem diejenigen 
Seiten an ihnen am meisten hervorgehoben sind, welche 
von jeher dem Widerspruch und der sittlichen Entriistung 
ihrer Gegner am meisten ausgesetzt gewesen sind. Hier^ 
bei geht Valla nicht sonderlich in die Tiefe. Und der 
glftnzende, an ciceronianisch-rhetorischen Wiederholungen 
reiche Stil ist stark mit scholastisch-dialektischen Beweisen 
durchsetzt. ') — 

Als mehrere Haupter des alteren italienischen 
Humanismus sich einst zu Rom in der curia pontificalis 
trafen, verabredeten sie sich, nach der Sitte der Alten 
eine disputatio de vero bono abzuhalten. Leonardus 
(Brimus) Aretinus beginnt mit einer kurzen rhetorischen 
Darlegiing seiner stoischen Anschauungen, auf welche der 
Epicureer Antonius Panormitanus sehr heftig antwortet. 
Zuletzt wird aus der Zuhorerschaft Nicolaus Nicolus zum 
Schiedsrichter des philosophischen Streites ernannt und 
giebt eine katholische Umdeutung des Epicureismus. Durch 
diese Form ist auch die Anordnung der einzelnen epicu- 
reischen Satze bedingt, welche meist in polemischer Weise 
vorgetragen werden. 

Leonardus Aretinus hat sich iiber die Grausamkeit 
der Natur beklagt, welche die Ausiibung der Tugend so 
erschwere. Dem antwortet Antonius damit, dass es nicht 
darauf ankomme, die Natur umzuformen (reformare), 
sondem das von der Natur dargebotene Gute weise zu 
geniessen. Der Maassstab aber, nach dem wir von Natur 



*) Zur Charakteristik Vallas cf. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebnng 
des klassischen Altcrthuras I, p. 464 ff. 
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den Dingen Wert beilegen, ist die Menge von voluptas, 
von Lust, die sie in uns erregen. Hiemach streben alle 
,,nec soli qui agros, quos rite Virgilius probat, sed qui 
urbem cobmt, magni, parvi, Graeci, Barbari, non aliquo 
Epicuro aut Metrodoro aut Aristippo, sed ipsa Natura 
magistra et duce, praeclareque Lucretius*): 

Ipsaqiie dediicit dux vitac diva voluptas. 

Es folgt nun eine begeisterte Aufzahlung aller derDinge, 
welche Lust erregen. Unter den bona corporis werden ange- 
fUhrt Gesundheit, Schonheit, Starke und Schnelligkeit. Von 
hier geht er unvermerkt zu den ausseren Giitem (bona 
externa) liber, und zahlt unter ihnen eine Unmenge von 
Mitteln auf, durch alle Sinne sich Lustgefiihle zu ver- 
schaflRen. Des weiteren gehoren zu den ausseren Giitem 
die auf geistige Freuden gerichteten, wie Adel, Ver- 
wandtschaft, Macht, Wissenschaft und Gelehrsamkeit. 
Daran schliesst sich eine lang ausgesponnene, recht un- 
genirte Auseinandersetzung iiber geschlechtliche Geniisse, 
in der namentlich bemerkenswert ist, dass das Keusch- 
heitsgeltibde der Nonnen, die als Vestalinnen oder virgines 
sanctimoniales eingefuhrt sind, stark angegriffen wird.*) 

Hiermit ist die Anfuhrung der Lust erregenden 
Dinge und Handlungen beendigt. In den Verlauf dieser 
Aufzahlung sind aber auch die allgemeinen Prinzipien 
eingeflochten, nach denen der Mensch zu handeln hat. 
Zunachst ist ein weises Maasshalten im Genuss notig, 
wenn nicht die schmerzlichen Folgen die vorhergehende 
Lust tibersteigen soUen. So wird niemand, der sein Leben 
weise einrichtet, sich voller Speisen pfropfen oder sinnlos 
im Wein berauschen. Auch muss in der Hinsicht Klug- 
heit angewandt werden, dass man sich den Vorurteilen 
des Volkes anpasst, wo man nicht ohne Gefahr gegen sie 
handeln kann. So ist namentlich der Ehebruch solange 
als zulassig anzusehen, als die Gefahr des Ertapptwerdens 

*) libor I, caput 47. 

2) lib. I, cap. 44. Non esse iiefas se virgiiiibus sanctiinoni- 
alibus innnisccro. 
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und der Rache des beleidigten Gatten nicht vorhanden 
ist. Wer jedoch dieser Kache verfftllt, muss in ihr nur 
die gerechte Strafe fur seine Dummheit sehen. Das Prinzip 
kluger Lebensffihrung besteht darin, wie die Landmaus 
in der Erzahlung des Horaz^ unsichere und unbekannte 
Lust stets der sicheren und unzweifelhaften zu opfem. 
Ein wichtiges Beforderungsmittel der Lust ist die Ab- 
wechslung. Seltene Gentisse sind ungleich lustvoller, als 
die, an welche wir uns gewohnt haben. 

Es ist nun bemerkenswert, dass zwei Erwagungen 
Epicurs hierbei nicht angefuhrt sind, wodurch das ganze 
Bild des Lebensideales verandert ist. Zunftchst fehlt die 
Schmerzlosigkeit unter den als lustvoU bezeichneten Zu- 
standen. Die in Aristipps Philosophie niedergelegte Drei- 
teilung der Gefuhle ist zwar nirgends bei Valla erwahnt; 
in Wirklichkeit fusst er aber ganz auf ihr. Er ist eben 
nicht der miide Sohn einer erschopften Zeit, der nach 
einem stillen Platzchen sucht, an dem er seine Tage in 
Frieden hinbringen kann, sicher vor dem Strome der 
lebendig bewegten Zeit. Ein Renaissance-Mensch steht 
vor uns mit seiner ins Ungeheure gesteigerten Genuss- 
fahigkeit, der sich lebensfroh von der Woge des Daseins 
tragen lasst und sich nur, wie Valla einmal sagt, mehr 
und leistungsfahigere Sinne wiinscht, um all die Lust und 
Lebensfreude in sich hineinsaugan zu konnen. 

Der zweite Punkt ist das Fehlen der Ueberlegung, 
dass Einfachheit der Sitten darum empfehlenswert sei, 
weil einfache Bediirfnisse des Lebens stets und tiberall 
befriedigt werden konnen. Der an den italienischen Hofen 
herumschmarotzende Humanist strebt eben nur danach, 
soviel zu geniessen, als seine Genussfahigkeit gestattet."*) 
Die einfache Lebenshaltung des vom eigenen Besitz oder 
eigener Arbeit Lebenden, unabhangigen Mannes ist ihm 
unbekannt. 

Aus dem Streben nach den angefiihrten Gentissen 

^) cf. Burckhardt, Cultur der Renaissjince. I. Abschnitt 3. 
Kapitel U. 
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entwickeln sich die Tugenden. Da jedoch infolge der 
verschiedenen Anlagen der Menschen deren Lebensziele 
verschieden sind; so lasst sich in der Lehre von deu 
Tugenden keine Einheit herstellen/) eine wichtige Ab- 
weichung von Epicurs Anschauungen. Es wird sodann, 
in der schon bei Epicur vorhandenen Verkntipfung von 
psychologischer Analyse nnd moralischer Vorschrift; ge- 
zeigt, wieso alle als tugendhaft benihmten Menschen ihres 
Vorteils wegen gehandelt haben, und zugleich nachge- 
wiesen, inwiefern sie hierbei ihr Ziel erreicht haben, ihre 
Handlungen also nachahmungswert sind. Diese Beweis- 
ftibrung wird von Valla so gefiihrt, dass die beriihmtesten 
Muster antiker Tugend einzeln auf die Beweggriinde ihrer 
Handlungen hin gepriift werden. Da erscheinen oft ganz 
sonderbare Motive, wie z. B., dass Mucius Scaevola seine 
Hand verkohlen liess, weil er vielleicht infolge von Geld- 
mangel oder sonstigem Fehlen des. Notigsten den Tod 
einem elenden Dasein vorzog.^) Eegulns soil bei seiner 
Rtickkehr nach Carthago bereits durch ein langsam wir- 
kendes Gift sicherem Tode verfallen gewesen sein, sodass 
sein Heldenmut lediglich darin bestand, dass er sich 
einen guten Abgang sicherte.^) Diese ganze Aufzahlung 
ist fur Valla eine Gelegenheit, in zum Teil ermtidender 
Weise seine Kenntnis der antiken Geschichte und Litte- 
ratur zu zeigen. Der Sohiuss der wenig systematischen 
Erorterung ist, dass keine der Tugenden an sich Wert hat, 
sondern nur insofern, als sie der Gewinnung von Lust 
dient. Da aber mit dem Tode das Leben der Seele auf- 
hort, so ist es thoricht, sich durch seine Handlungen 
Gtiter zu erwerben, deren Genuss den voraufgegangenen 
Tod ihres Urhebers zur Voraussetzung haben wiirde. Es 
ist also widersinnig, durch den Tod fiirs Vaterland sich 
Euhm und Ehre erwerben zu wollen. Auch die anderen 
Guter des Lebens, wie z. B. die Freundschaft, werden in 

») lib. II. caput 18. 
2; lib. II, cap. 8. 
^ lib. II, cap. 10. 
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einer durchaus den Satzen Epicurs entsprechenden Weise 
auf das Streben nach personlichem Nutzen zuriickgefuhrt. 

Dem politischen Leben gegentiber verhalt sich Valla 
nicht so ablehnend wie Epicur. Wie Starke xind Macht 
zu den Giitem des Daseins gehoren, so ist der Besitz der 
Tyrannis an und fiir sich betrachtet ein optabile. Nur 
die darans etwa entstehende Unsicherheit der Person 
kSnnte von ihr zuruckschrecken. Letztere wird jedoch 
dadurch vermieden, dass der Herrscher sich bei seinen 
Unterthanen beliebt macht. 

Valla hat zwar, wie oben gezeigt, bei dem Kriterium 
des empfehlenswerten Handelns das Merkmal der le^hten . 
BeschaflFbarkeit ausgelassen, welches bei Epicur nament- 
lich in der Rechtsphilosophie eine grosse RoUe spielt. 
Vielmehr hat er an verschiedenen Stellen eine luxuriose 
und ausschweifende Lebensftihrung, soweit sie dem Korper 
zutraglich und durch Klugheit gef ahrlos ist, als empfehlens- 
wert hingestellt. Hierin lag schon die Behauptung, dass 
eines sich nicht fiir alle gleichmassig schicke. Dasselbe 
hatte er dann ausgefiihrt, indem er die Moglichkeit einer 
Tngendlehre infolge der Verschiedenheit der Neigungen 
der Menschen vemeinte. Diese Abweichungen von der 
epicureischen Psychologie, welche die Einheit der natiir- 
lichen Tendenz der Menschen abweisen, mtissten ein 
Naturrecht unmoglich machen. Und thatsachlich beschrankt 
sich Valla darauf, mehr eine Deutung der vorhandenen 
Zustande nach seiner Psychologic des Egoismus zu geben. 
Hierbei bespricht er die Frage nach der Entstehung des 
Eechtes durch einen Vertrag wenig. Er begntigt sich 
damit, die bestehenden Gesetze zu verteidigen und die 
Ursprtinge der Gesetzgebung klar zu legen. Der Zweck 
.der Gesetze und der dieselben sttitzenden Strafen ist, die 
^^osen zu zwingen, das zu thun, was die Guten freiwillig 
^jdftiun. Und da die Bosheit ja nichts weiter als Thorheit 
ist, so zwingen die Gesetze die unverniinftigen Menschen 
zu ihrem eigenen Vorteil *) Was durch die Gesetze 

1) lib. II, cap 30. 
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vermieden werden soil, ist Zank und Streit. *) Darum 
richten sich auch die Strafen weniger gegen die bose 
Absicht des Verletzenden als den durch die Uebertretungen 
anderen zugefagten Nachteil. 

Allein, wie Valla es liebt, die der moralisirenden 
Kritik leicht zuganglichen Stellen des epicureischen 
Systems mit alien ihren Konsequenzen auszusprechen, so 
zieht er auch liier einen Schluss aus der individual-egoi- 
stischen Grundlage seiner Kechtsphilosophie, der das 
ganze, wenn auch kleine Gebaude derselben umwirf't. 
Alle Vorschriften der Gerechtigkeit beruhen darauf, dass 
man zu seinem personlichen Vorteil von zwei Uebeln 
stets das kleinere wahlen soil. So unterschlagt der Finder 
eine Geldsumme nicht, weil ja der Genuss, den er sich 
mit dem Gelde verschaffen konnte, durch die hiermit 
verknlipfte Gefahr der Entdeckung einerseits und ander- 
seits durch den Vorteil, den die Ablieferung des Geldes 
ihm bringt, aufgewogen wird. Ist der Finder jedoch vom 
Notdtirftigsten entblosst, so wird er verstandiger Weise 
das Geld im eigenen Interesse verwenden, da jetzt der 
hierdurch hervorgerufene Genuss sich kaum durch Strafen 
kompensiren lasst. Die in dieser Deutung liegende An- 
naherung an sophistische Gewalttheorien und die Leugnung 
jedes Naturrechts tritt noch mehr bei der Auseinander- 
setzung liber die Kntstehung der Gesetze hervor. Ein 
jeder klimmert sich nur um die rechtlichen Zustande in 
dem Gemeinwesen, dessen Wohlfahrt ihm am Herzen 
liegt. Das sind aber diejenigen, von deren Wohl und 
Wehe sein eigenes abhangt.*J Die Verbrechen irgend 
eines in fremden Landern lebenden Volkes bringen 
niemanden aus seinem Gleichmut. Die gesetzgebenden 
Machte machen keine Ausnahme von dem allgemeinen 
Gesetz, nach dem jeder seinen Vorteil in allem, was er 

1) lib. II, c. 34. lie dissidia, bolla caedes excitentur, und 
30: exposiii, (jui in alium iniuriiis est, ideo peccare, i^uod in se 
iuiurius est et inutilis. 

2^) lib. II, cap. 29. 
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thut, sucht. Und so haben alle Gesetzgeber, seien sie 
Konige oder die Fiihrer der Biirgerschaft gewesen, durch 
die Gesetze zunachst ihi*e eigene Stellung zu sichern und 
zu starken gesncht (ne quid de ipsorum imperii magni- 
tudine, stabilitate, tranquillitate deperderent, missam 
facio gloriam). Und das beste Mittel zur Sicherung dieser 
Herrschaft liegt darin, dass sie durch Belohnungen zum 
Dienste fiir das Vaterland einladen, durch Strafen von 
seiner Beeintrachtigung abschrecken. *) 

Zum Schlusse behandelt Valla, der Einteilung 
folgend, die Aristoteles in die Tugendlehre eingefiihrt 
hat, die beiden intellektuellen Tugenden der vita con- 
templativa und des serenitas mentis, deren Lustgehalt 
nachgewiesen wird. Charakteristisch ist noch die asthe- 
tische Wendung, welche Valla der vita contemplativa 
giebt und aus der jene lebensfrohe, kiinstlerisch hoch- 
stehende Zeit spricht. 

In dieser Darstellung der Grundziige der epicureischen 
Philosophie finden sich nun hin und wieder Abweichungen 
von dem System. Einzelne derselben sind schon beriihrt, 
so die Uebergehung der Ataraxie unter den wiinschens- 
werten Dingen, die Auslassung der Zuruckfuhrung des 
Guten auf das leicht zu beschaffende, sowie die Wert- 
schatzung des politischen Lebens. Hierzu tritt die An- 
schauung von einem verflossenen, goldenen Zeitalter der 
Menschheit, die mit der von Lucrez gegebenen Geschichte 
der Urzustande der menschlichen Lebensformen im 
scharfsten Widerspruche steht: eaque re primam aetatem 
tantis laudibus extulerunt, ea re auream vocaverunt, ea 
re cum diis fuisse permixtam prodidere memoriae, quod 
vacua esset molestiarum, plena voluptatum. In quorum 
sententiam universi populi ac nationes, et singuli et uni- 
versi pedibus iverunt, in eaque permanent, et in perpe- 
tuum usque permanebunt.*) Am starksten aber ist die 
Abweichung von Epicur in der Erklarung des Mitleids, 



M lib. II, cap. 30. 
lib. n, cap. 48. 
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welche im Widerspruch steht mit dera Prinzip der indi- 
vidnellen Lustempfindung als einzigem Wertmaassstab. 
Valla zahlt zunachst das Mitleid zu den Aflfekten und 
stellt es auf eine Eeihe mit Zom, Hoffnung, Hass, Schmerz 
und Freude. Er versucht nun den Affekt des Mitleids 
auf die voluptas zurtickzufuhren. Der Anblick des Schmerzes 
uns teurer Personen ruft in uns gleichfalls Schmerz her- 
vor. Von diesem suchen wir uns durch die Hilfeleistung 
zu befreien, welche zu gleicher Zeit ein positives Lust- 
gefuhl hervorruft. Durch diese Ausfuhrung ist das Geftihl 
der voluptas in anderer als der urspriinglichen Bedeutung 
genommen und hat sich der von felicitas, Streben nach 
Ausgeglicihenheit und innerer Einheitlichkeit und Befrie- 
digung genahert Und der Satz, dass alle menschliehon 
Handlungen aus dem Streben nach voluptas entstehen, ist 
zur Tautologie geworden, welche besagt, dass der Mensch 
nur dasjenige thut, was er den andern moglichen Hand- 
lungen gegentiber vorzieht. Valla ftigt dann noch hinzu, 
dass wir darum auch mit ganz fremden Menschen Mitleid 
fuhlen und ihnen Hilfe leisten, weil dem menschlichen 
Geiste eine gewisse Erhabenheit innewohne (habet enim 
mens nostra natura sublime quiddam, et impatiens supe- 
rioris).'') Es ist selbstverstandlich, dass diese Erklarung 
sich noch weiter von dem Prinzip der Lust entfernt. 

So ist die Darstellung des epicureischen Systems von 
Laurentius Valla weder sonderlich in die Tiefe gehend, 
noch von Unrichtigkeiten ganz frei. Allein ihr grosser 
Wert wird hierdurch wenig beeintrachtigt. Denn trotz 
alledem ist sie die erste ausfuhrliche Wiedergabe der Ge- 
danken Epicurs, bei der sogar die ihr voran- und nach- 
geschickte Kritik keineswegs die Sympathie des Verfassers 
fur Epicur in Frage stellen kann. Aus diesem Grunde 
wurde das Werk auch bei seinem Erscheinen aufs heftigste 
angegriffen. Valla stand zwar unter dem Schutze des 
Konigs Alfons des Grossen von Neapel und zeitweilig 
sogar auch der Curie. Nichtsdestoweniger hielt er es doch 

') lib. II, cap. 28. 
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fur ratsam, den dialogiis de voluptate umzuarbeiten und 
die starksten Stellen aus ihm zu entfemen. Das so ge- 
milderte Werk erschien unter dem Titel de summo bono.^) 

Eine wenn auch kurze so doch immerhin beachtens- 
werte Darstellung und Kritik findet die epicureische 
Staatsphilosophie in dem Werke des schottischen Calvi- 
nisten George Buchanan (1506 — 1682) de jure regni apud 
Scotes dialogus (zuerst 1579 erschienen). Die Dialogform 
der Abhandlung besteht darin, dass Buchanan seinem 
Zuhorer regelmftssig zwei Ansichten liber den behandelten 
Gegenstand vorlegt, von denen dieser ebenso regelmassig 
der falschen, zuerst vorgetragenen zustimmt, um sich dann 
nach Klarlegung der andereu, richtigen Ansicht sofort zu 
ihr zu bekennen. So wird dargestellt und verworfen die 
Ansicht des Lucrez vom Urzustande der Menschen, in 
welchem sie in Hohlen und Strohhtitten wohnten, unstat, 
ohne feste Wohnsitze, ohne Gesetze umherschweiften und 
nur, von der Begierde getrieben oder, um einen Vorteil 
zu erreichen, sich vereinigten. Dasselbe Schicksal wider- 
fahrt der Behauptung, dass der Nutzen (utilitas), welcher 
mit einem Horazischen Worte justi prope mater et aequi 
genannt wird, die Gemeinwesen und deren Ordnung ge- 
grtindet hat. Dem setzt Buchanan entgegen, dass das 
Streben nach dem individuellen Nutzen (si commodi sui 
privati quisque velit habere rationem), viel eher eine be- 
stehende menschliche Gesellschafi auflosen, als eine neue 
stiften konne. Schliesslicli wird die aristotelische An- 
schauung angenommen, dass quaedam naturae vis, die 
den Menschen, gleichwie den zahmeren unter den Thieren 
eingepflanzt sei, auch ohne die blandimenta utilitatis zu 
Gesellschaftsformen unter Gleichen treibe.^) 

In der Renaissance-Epoche waren die verschiedensten 
antiken Philosopheme wieder ans Tageslicht gezogen und 
auch die Kenntnis der epicureischen Satze war allge- 



1) cf. Voigt. 1. c. I. p. 46a 

2) G. Buchanan. Ausgabe von Edinburgh 1644, p. 7. 
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mein verbreitet. So ubemimmt, um nur einzelne Bei- 
spiele anzufiihren, Montaigne die Einteilung der Begier- 
den in natiirliche und notwendige, nattirliche und nicht 
notwendige, sowie unnatiirliche und nicht notwendige.^) 
Hugo de Groot fuhrt bei Gelegenheit der Schilderung des 
rechtlosen Ausgangszustandes der Menschheit Stellen aus 
Horaz und Lucrez an.') 

Die bedeutendste und umfassendste Darstellung aber 
fand die epicureische Philosophic durch Gassendi. 

Pierre Gassendi war im Jahre 1692 zu Chantersier 
bei Digne (Campotercerium agri Diniensis pagum) als 
Sohn einfacher Bauern geboren. Nachdem er sich schon 
in friiher Jugend ausgezeichnet hatte und zu verhaltnis- 
massig hohen Lehramtern gelangt war, machte er sich 
zuerst durch seine Exercitationes paradoxicae adversus 
Aristoteleos (Grenoble 1624) als Kampfer gegen die scho- 
lastische Wissenschaft bekannt und gehasst. In der Ein- 
leitung zu diesem Werke verspricht er im siebenten Buche 
eine Darstellung der Moralphilosophie vom epicureischen 
Standpunkte zu geben: Uno enim verbo illam docet Epi- 
curi de voluptate sententiam: ostendendo videlicet qua 
ratione summum bonum in voluptate constitutum sit et 
quemadmodum laus virtutum actionumque humanarum 
ex hoc principio dependeat. Allein das Erscheinen des 
ersten Buches der Exercitationes erregte einen solchen 
Sturm bei den Vertretern der kirchlich-scholastischen 
Philosophic, dass Gassendi es vorzog, die versprochenen 
weiteren sechs Bticher nicht herauszugeben. 

Er stellte jedoch die Lelire Epicurs sp&ter eingehend 
dar. Die Schrift De vita et moribus Epicuri (Lyon 1647) 
und das Syntagma philosophiae Epicuri (Lyon 1649) ent- 
halten eine genaue Wiedergabe der Philosophic sowie der 
Lebensschicksale Epicurs. 

Anders verfahrt Gassendi in dem, nach seinem 1666 

^) Montaigne, essais. livre II, chapitre 1-J. 

2 Hugo de Groot de jure belli ac pacis. lib. I, caput 2. ?> 1, 4. 
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erfolgten Tode veroffentlichten Syntagma philosophiae 
(Bd. 1 und 2 der opera omnia. Lj''on 1658), dem sich eine 
Uebersetzung und ein Commentar des zehnten Buches 
des Diogenes La^rtius anschliesst (op. omnia Bd. 3). Hier 
giebt Gassendi seine eigenen philosophischen Anschauungen 
in der Form einer Auslegung, Vervolistandigung und teil- 
weisen Veranderung der epicureischen Lehren. 

Die Biographie de vita et moribus Epicuri ist ein 
Werk, das von erstaunlicher Belesenheit in der antiken 
Litteratur zeugt. Aus jeder Zeile spricht die Sympathie 
des Verfassers mit dem griechischen Denker und seinen 
Ansichten. Philosophisch enthalt das Werk natiirlich 
wenig. 

Die Darstellung des Systems in dem Syntagma philo- 
sophiae Epicuri ist in der Weise gegeben, dass Gassendi 
moglichst die Worte der antiken Berichte selbst ge- 
braucht. Hierbei bezieht er sich hauptsachlich auf 
Diogenes Laertius, Lucrez, Cicero und Seneca, ohne 
jedoch spatere Darstellungen epicureischer Gedanken bei 
Neuplatonikern und Kirchenvatem unberiicksichtigt zu 
lassen. 

Nach der Wiedergabe der Kanonik und Physik folgt 
als dritter Teil die Auseinandersetzung der Ethik Epicurs. 

Die allgemeine psychologische Grundlage sowie die 
Ableitung der einzelnen Tugenden entspricht der bei 
Epicur genau. Nur ware zu bemerken, dass bei der Fest- 
stellung der naturgemassen Lebensweise stark auf die 
individuelien Unterschiede der einzelnen Temperamente 
oder Naturen Riicksicht genommen ist'), was wohl auf 
fitoischen Einfluss hinweist. Bei den Stoikern hatte die 



') cap. 9. Et de privata quidem (so. prudentia) unum fere est 
caput, ut quisque geniiim suuni norit et nihil natura repugnante 
adorsiis mature provideat de statu, in (|U0 totani vitam exacturus 
sit. ibid. Quod praemonui auteni, ut quis(iue genium suum norit, 
seseve ipsum consulat ut sui ipsius destinationem, quatenus se ad 
aliquid idoneum comperit, faciat, idcirco feci, quod alioquin nihil 
esse possit aerumnosiiis et a tranquillitate alienius, quam illud 
Titae genus sequi, ad quod inei)tuni finxerit natura 
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Vorschrift, dass jeder das thun sollte, „was seiner Natur 
gemass"*), was in ihr angelegt sei, infolge ihrer Annahme 
der vemtoftigen Einheit der Welt ein fur alle Menschen 
gleichmassiges Handein ergeben. Indem jetzt diese, die 
Natur nnd Wesenheit des Einzelnen ansmachende, Einheit 
fortfallt, tritt die individnelle Charakterverschiedenheit 
an die Stelle der naturlichen Unterordnung unter das 
Weltgesetz. Jedoch finden sich anch bei Epicur und 
Lucrez Ansatze zu einer verwandten Betonung der indi- 
viduellen Unterschiede des Menschen. Ein weiteres stoisch- 
platonisches Element diirfte darin liegen, dass Gassendi 
bei der Erorterung der einzelnen Tugenden sich an die 
Einteilong derselben in Einsicht, Tapferkeit, Selbst- 
beherrschung und Gerechtigkeit (prudentia, fortitude, 
temperantia, justitia) halt und die librigen Tugenden, 
wie Bescheidenheit und Dankbarkeit, als IJnterarten dieser 
vier behandelt. Aristotelische Elemente zeigen sich in 
der Erorterung tiber die Zwecke des Handelns, bei denen 
Gassendi der nikomachischen Ethik gemfiss sagt, dass 
iiber den einzelnen Zwecken ein abschliessender, alle zu- 
sammenfassender und in sich begreifender Zwecke, das 
Streben nach felicitiis das menschliche Handein leitet. 
Dasselbe ist der Fall bei der Ausfuhrung des Wertes 
der Sitte fur die Uebung von Tugend. 

Die Darstellung von dem Wesen der Gerechtigkeit 
und ihrem Ursprung entspricht der von Epicur und Lucrez 
gegebenen. Das allgemein Niitzliche wird durch allge- 
meine Zustimmung oder gemeinsamen Beschluss*) zum 
Gerechten. Und nur insofem und solange der Inhalt 
dieses Vertrages alien ntitzlich ist, ist er gerecht. Da 
der Weise infolge der leichten Beschaffbarkeit der zum 
moralischen Leben notigen Dinge niemals andere beein- 
trachtigt, so dient das Gesetz wesentlich seinem Schutze, 
indem es durch die Einftihrung der Strafen den Bdsen 
von der Verfolgung seiner Absichten und Neigungen 



1) Zeller. 3, 1. p. 209. 

2) cap. 26. comnmni consensu communive pacto. 
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jBuriicksohreckt. Gassendi geht nun ebensowenig als 
Epicur darauf ein, wie der Weise in einem Staat mit un- 
gerechten Oesetzen handeln muss. 

Neben diesen auf Diogenes Lagrtius und Cicero be- 
mhenden Ausfuhrungen findet sich nun die Schilderung 
der histoi4schen Entwicklung des Rechts nach Lucrez 
und zum Teil auch Porphyrins. Die Menschen fiihrten 
anfangs, nach Art der wilden Tiere ein unstStes Leben. 
Dann aber brachte sie eine natiirliche Einigung (naturalis 
conciliatio) zu verschiedenen Gesellschaftseinheiten (varii 
coetus) zum Zwecke einer Uebereinstimmung der Form, 
der Seele oder der Sitten (ob formae, animaeque seu 
morum convenientiam). Hauser waren gebaut und Mittel 
zum Schutz gegen wilde Tiere und Kalte gefunden. 
Und da nun in diesem Zustande fortwahrend Streitig- 
keiten iiber die Nahrung und die Weiber entstanden, so 
sah man ein, dass ein sicheres und augenehmes Leben 
nur durch einen Vertrag herbeigefuhrt werden konnte, 
in dem man versprach, sich gegenseitig nicht zu verletzen 
und den, der hiergegen handele, zu bestraf'en. So gab es 
eine gltickliche Epoche, in der den Konigen oder Vor- 
nehmen als den Weisesten die Macht im Staate gegeben 
war und alles nach dem Prinzip des offentlichen Nutzens 
unter Zustimmung des Volkes angeordnet wurde. AUein, 
wie die Dinge zu gehen pflegen, die Leiter des Staates 
erfallt^n nicht immer ihre Pflicht so gut. Und so wurden 
sie von einer Eevolution gesttirzt. Es entstand eine 
Schreckensherrschaft des Pobels. Aber das Volk ward 
derselben, bald iiberdrussig. Es schuf sich Gesetze und 
setzte wieder eine Regierung eines Konigs oder mehrerer 
Vornehmer ein. 

In dieser Darstellung finden sich leichte Unterschiede 
von der des Lucrez. Die Abneigung des Romers gegen 
die monarchische Staatsform macht sich nicht fuhlbar. 
Wie es am Anfang der Entwicklung eine gltickliche Zeit 
xmter der Herrschaft der Konige gegeben hat, von der 
Lucrez nichts sagt, so ist das Konigtum nicht von den 
Pormen des die naturliche Gerechtigkeit verwirklichenden 
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Staates ausgeschlossen. Vielleicht m5gen hier auoh nicht 
^icureische Ansohauungen von einem idyllisch -fried- 
lichen Anfai\g8zasiand der Menschen mitgewirkt haben. 
Wenigstens sucht Oassendi in seinem Sjmtagma philo- 
sophiae (opera Bd. II; p. 789 a) ausgesprochenermassen 
eine solche Vermittelung zwischen den brtden An- 
sohauungen von dem Urzustande der Menschheit zu 
geben. 

Des weiteren bespricht dann Gassendi noch das Ver- 
halten der Menschen gegeniiber den Tieren und die Ent- 
stehung einer Art von ius gentium. Hierbei stiitzt er 
sich wesentlich auf den Bericht des Neuplatonikers Por- 
phyrins, wie deutlich aus dem Syntagma philosophiae 
hervorgeht.*) Er leitet das Verbot des Genusses von 
Fleischspeisen und mehrere Gebote uber das Verhalten 
zu den Tieren ab. Das Verbot der Totung das zwischen 
verschiedenen Staaten angehorenden Menschen gilt, ent- 
stand aus Nfltzlichkeitsriicksichten. Und es war eine be- 
sonders weise Erfindung^ den Mord eines Menschen als 
der Gottheit verhasst darzustellen und so zu den staat- 
lichen Verboten und Strafen die der Religion hinzuzu- 
fiigen. Da in den guten Quellen iiber Epicurs Philosophie, 
in den Berichten von Diogenes La^rtius, Lucrez und 
Cicero, von alledem wenig oder nichts zu finden ist, so 
ist ein n^heres Eingehen auf diese Punkte nicht ndtig. 
Der Grund, warum Gassendi gerade den Speisevorschriften 
eine so eingehende liehandlung angedeihen liess, dtirffce 
vielleicht darin liegen, dass er selbst, wie sein Biograph 
S. Sorbiere angiebt, aus Gesundheitsnicksichten ahnlicbe 
Vorschriften befolgte. 

Trotz aller, meist aus der Liickenhaftigkeit der 
Ueberlieferung entspringenden Abweiohungen muss die 
gassendische Darstellung des epicureischen Systems als 
im ganzen vollstandig und zutreilend angesehen werden. 
Dabei ist sie von lebhafter Synipathie f'tir Epicur und 

M Bd. II der opera p. 730 und ]). 791 wtirdeu Seifceii langfe 
Aiisziige aus desseii Sclirift <le ab^tinentia ^e^ebeii. 
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dessen G^danken getragen, mit denen Gassendi oiFenbar 
iibereinstimmt. 

Gussendi, der praepositus ecclesiae Diniensis, suchte 
nun diesen Gedanken gegeniiber StelTung zu nehmen. Er 
eignete sich dieselben nur soweit an, als sie mit den 
Lehren der katholischen Kirche vertraglich waren oder 
doch zum mindesten nicht im Widerspruch standen. 

So sacht er in dem Syntagma philosophiae, durch 
Zurdckgehen auf kirchlich-scholastische Begriffe die Lehre 
von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele zii retten. Er fiihrt 
zu diesem Zweck eine anima rationalis ein, die den on- 
sterblichen Teil der Seele bildet. Sterblich ist nur die 
phantasia, welche dieselben Aufgaben hat wie die Ver- 
nnnft bei Epicur. Die Funktion der anima rationalis be- 
steht im Erkennen. Hierbei wird nach stoischem Vor- 
bild der Vorgang der Erkenntnis auf einen Willensakt 
zuruckgefiihrt, welcher durch eine gewisse Lust am Wissen 
geleitet ist. Analog dieser Einfiihrung eines verniinftigen 
Seelenteils von gottlichem Ursprung wird eine voluntas 
rationalisve appetitus eingefuhrt, der sich nunmehr in 
ahnlicher Weise von dem sentiens appetitus unterscheidet.^) 
Allein alle diese Ideen sowie ihre Anwendung auf die 
Tugendlehre haben auf Gassendis Umbildung der epicu- 
reischen Staats- und Rechtsphilosophie keinen Einfluss. 
Dieselbe zeigt jedoch eine so ausserordentliche Aehnlich- 
keit mit der seines Zeitgenossen und Freundes Hobbes, 
daes sie praktischer mit der letzteren zusammen behan- 
delt wird. 



Fortbifdini^ und Verw^'i'tiiiifr der c»i)iruiTisclicii 
i^taat.s- mid R^'si^htsiihilosopliH'. 

Schon vor Gassendi und Hobbes hatte der Cosentiner 
Bernardino Telesio (1608—1588) auf Grund einer Ver- 

*) Ueber die Verbindung dieser beideii theoretischen uiid 
praktischeii Vemidgen vergl. op. II, p. 474. 
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schmelzung epicureischer mit namentlich stoischen Ge- 
danken eine selbstandige Moral- und Rechtsphilosophie 
entwickelt. 

Telesio teilt di^ menschliche Seele nach dem Vor- 
gaDge der scholastisch-aristotelischen Philosophie in zwei 
Teile, deren einer von Gott selbst in den fertigen K5rper 
des Menschen eingepflanzt ist. Derselbe ist das Organ 
einer uninteressirten, nicht auf Sinneswahmehmungen be- 
ruhenden Erkenntniss, deren Gegenstande die gottliphen 
Dinge und die daraus fliessende richtige Wertschatzung 
des Irdischen ist (in earum rerum sensu cognitioneque ac 
fruitione . . ., quae nullo ipsi usui esse, quin quae nullo 
prorsus comprehendi possunt sensu, et divinorum etiam 
entium Deique ipsius substantiam operationesque . .). Der 
andere Teil der Seele entsteht durch die Zeugung fspiri- 
tus e semine eductus). Ihm schreibt Telesio eine auf den 
Sinneswahmehmungen ausschliesslich beruhende Kenntnis 
zu. Ebenso entsteht seine Handlungsweise aus den rein, 
sinnlichen Eindrucken von Lust und Unlust. Indem 

4 

namlich dieser Teil der Seele durch die von aussen 
kommenden Sinneswahmehmungen afficirt wird, zieht er 
sich zusammen oder dehnt sich aus. Beide Bewegungen 
beruhen auf der den Sinneswahmehmungen innewohnen-t 
den Kalte oder Warme, den Grundprinzipien der Welt. 
Diese Bewegungen sind lustvoU, so lange sie sich in einem, 
Mittelmass von Heftigkeit halten. Werden sie zu heftig, 
so verursachen sie Schmerz. Auf Grund dieser beiden 
Gefiihle hand el t nun der Mensch, ganz wie nach Epicur. 
Er sucht sich moglichst viel Lust anzueignen. Zu diesem 
Zwecke erkauft er ofters, gestutzt auf seine in den Er- 
innerungen niedergelegte Kenntnis der Dinge, durch 
einen augenblicklichen, kurzen Schmerz eine spatere^ 
dauerndere Lust. Fehler gegen dieses Prinzip des Han- 
delns beruhen auf Thorheit, d. h. ungenugendem oder 
falschem Funktioniren des Gedachtnisses. 

Nun bemht aber die ganze Welt auf Gegensatzen. 
Und ein jedes ens strebt danach, seine Wesenheit zu be- 
wahren, nicht zum non ens zu werden. Daram wehrt es 
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sich gegen das Eindringen ihm fremder Wesenheiten, um 
sich in seiner Beinheit zu bewahren. Gott, der weise 
artifex der Welt, hat nun die Dinge so* zweckm&ssig an- 
geordnet, dass dem Menschen das schmerzhaft ist, was 
seiner Erhaltung schadet, und das ihm Lust erregt, was 
dieselbe f5rdert. So wird die Bewahrung und Vervoll- 
kommnung des menschlichen Geistes (spiritus conservatio 
et perfectio) durch das Streben desselben nach Erhaltung 
und Annehmlichkeit des Lebens (vitae conservatio et 
commoditas) gefordert: voluptas est unius conservationis 
sensus. Hiermit ist auf deistiscber Grundlage der stoische 
G^sichtspunkt der Zweckmassigkeit der Welt und der 
Selbsterhaltung des Einzelindividuums im Sinne der Er- 
haltung seines Wesens mit dem epicureischen des Strebens 
nach Lust verbunden. 

Aus diesen Principien werden nun die einzelnen 
Tugenden abgeleitet. Und zwar tritt hier der aristotelische 
Gedanke von der Tugend als einer Mitte zwischen zwei 
Lastern in den Vordergmnd. Inhaltlich steht das Tugend- 
ideal Telesios dem romisch-stoischen von der machtvoUen, 
willensstarken Personlichkeit am nachsten. Die Tugend 
besteht darin, dass der Mensch in der rechten Weise, 
nicht zu lassig und nicht zu gewaltsam, seine Wesenheit 
rein bewahre. Und jeder muss hierin ebenso eifrig sein 
als die anderen. Denn der Anblick derer, die hierin 
gliicklicher waren, und namentlich deren Verachtung, 
macht ihm tiefen Schmerz. Die aemulatio gehort somit 
zu den Tugenden, ebenso wie das Streben nach Ehre, als 
dem von den Mitmenschen gespendeten ausseren Zeichen 
der Reinheit und Kraft des spiritus. Und dieses stoische 
Romerthum des Italieners der Renaissancezeit tritt 
namentlich hervor in der Erorterung liber die Tugend der 
Hochherzigkeit, der sublimitas. In stolzer sittlicher 
Selbstgeniigsamkeit und Unabhangigkeit strebt der im 
Besitze dieser Tugend befindliche weniger nach kleinlichem 
Vorteil uud Njjitzen, als nach Ehre und danach, des Vor- 
teils wurdig zu sein. Dieses Streben nach Ehre, diese 
sublimitas ist die hochste Tugend : non virtutum reliquarum 
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juodo unus modo affectus operationesque unas, sed afiectus 
omnes omnesque dirigere operationes, et non particiilaris 
unaque virtus, sed virtns tota et virintes omnes omnininqae 
virtutum veluti apex videri potest snblimitas^). 

Dagegen iiberwiegen die epicureischen Ideen bei der 

wenn auch kurzen Erorterung der Tugend der Gerechtig- 

keit. So lange die Menschen obne ein Verstandnis dieser 

Tugend, sowie iiberhaupt des Wertes der Formen des 

gesellschaftlichen Daseins sind^ ist ihr Leben ein hOchst 

elendes. Die Guten sind den Uebergriffen der Bosen aus- 

gesetzt und konnen von ihnen getotet werden. Und so 

lange sie nicht vor der Gefahr solcher Gewaltthaten ge- 

schiitzt sind, fliehen und vermeiden die Menschen ein- 

ander. In diesem Einzeldasein drohen ihnen Gefahren 

von den wilden Tieren. Die einfachen Bediirfnisse des 

Lebens lassen sich nur schwer durch die Kraft eines Ein- 

zelnen befriedigen. Dem Trieb nach Freude und Ver- 

gniigeu, der sich nach Stilhing der Bediirfnisse einstellt. 

konnen sie in der Einsamkeit nicht genfigen. Darum 

treten sie zusammen und bilden eine Einheit, gleichsam 

einen einzigen Korper, dessen verschiedene Teile ein- 

ander schiitzen und gegeuseitig helten. Zum Zwecke des 

inneren Friedens wird festgesetzt, dass ein jeder mit dem 

Ertrage seiner Arbeit zufrieden sein miisse (singulos iis 

contentos esse oportere rebus, quas sibi singuli pararint). 

Wer dagegen sich fremdes Gut aneignet, wird fiir ver- 

brecherisch (improbus) erklart und bestraft. Und so 

beruht die Gerechtigkeit zwar nicht auf jener Hoch- 

herzigkeit und Grossmiitigkeit. die den anderen vom 

eigenen Besitztum mitteilt, sondern aui der vemfinftigen 

Ueberlegung, dass ein jeder im Vorteil der anderen den 

eigenen verfolgt^). 

') Telesiiis. Dc natura rerum iuxia j)ropria principia. liber 
IX. cap. 22. cf. hierzii auch die aristotelische ii^-yaXoif.fvyi^La, 

'^) 1. c. lib. 9. cap. 12. virtus (|uae iustitia dicitur, etsi non 
sublimis genero8i(}ue spiritus et (|ui aliis propria conimunicet bona, 
at puri certc neque ignobilis (lui niniirum modo he alii malo illo 
afficiantur, nihil aliorum odium, nihil etiani suoruni propriunive 
coninioduni curat. 
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Dagegen ist jene pedantische Gerechtigkeit (rigiditas) 
ein LfEdter, welche nnr nach dem Buchstaben des Gesetzes 
mit immer gleicher Strenge urteilt. Denn iiber der ge- 
schriebenen Gerechtigkeit steht eine andere, die wahre 
and hochste, die von dem allmachtigen Gotte and der 
Natur selbst vorgeschrieben ist. Ihr Inhalt aber ist, 
dass die Menschen einander unterstiitzen und dass jeder 
den anderen das leisten soil, was er von ihnen erwartet*). 
Denn nur durch gegenseitige Hilfe konnen die Menschen 
vor elendem Untergange bewahrt werden. In diesen 
letzten Ausfuhningen uberwiegen die hicrezischen und 
epicnreischen Gedanken. 

Durch die Verschmelzung der Lehre von der Zweck- 
massigkeit der Welt mit der von der Lust als einzigem 
das Handeln bestimmenden Wertmaassstab wird nun aber 
die Frage nach dem Ursprunge des unmoralischen Han- 
delns noch dringlicher und schwieriger, als sie schon bei 
Epicur war. Telesio formulirt das Problem so, dass er 
sagt, es komme darauf an, ob die Tugenden und Laster, 
wie Aristoteles meint, erworben oder ob sie von Natur 
einem jeden eigentiimlich sind. 

Telesio analysirt nun die Willensvorgange genauer. 
Das erste, was zu ihnen fiihrt, ist, dass durch die Thatig- 
keit des sentiens und intelligens der Mensch fiber den 
Wert der Gegenst&nde unterrichtet ist. Diese Erkenntnis 
leitet dann die Bewegungen des appetens, des Begehnmgs- 
vermogens, dessen einzige Aufgabe in der Ausfiihrung 
dieser Befehle besteht. Da die Seele eine Einheit ist und 
diese einzelnen Bestimmungen wie Erkenntnis- und 
Begehrungsvermogen ihrer Substanz inhaeriren, so sind 
Abweichungen von dem eben geschilderten Ablauf des 
psychischen Geschehens unmoglich. Die^^e Fiihrerschaft 

*) Qnoniam euiiu non huinaui modo generis servator Deus 
Opt Maxim, seel Natura etiam ipsa singuloniin hoininuin salutem 
omnibus eurae esse et alioruin necessitatibus ac iiialis occurendum 
statuit, eac^ue omnino erga alios speranda esse singulis, quae erga 
•• ipsos ab aliis operari velint admonet praecipitquc. 1. c. lib. 9. 
rap. 12. 
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des Verstandes, d. h. der Fahigkeit der Reproduction und 
des Vergleichens der Sinneseindrucke nennt Telesio ein 
Vorwiegen der ratio und die Seele darum eine verniinftige 
Einheit (unum rationale). Von der Natur dieses vemiinf- 
tigen, ffihrenden Teiles der Seele hangt also der Ursprung 
der Handlungen ab. Dieser Teil ist aber unveranderlich 
und von Natur uns so gegeben, wie er ist. Nun ist aber 
der Seele das angenehm, was mit ihrer Natur, mit ihrer 
Wesenheit iibereinstimmt. Und das als angenehm er- 
kannte wird immer ausgeftihrt Gut jedoch war das, was 
nicht bios Lust erregt, sondem der Selbsterhaltung forder- 
lich ist. Somit kann das urspriingliche, von der Vernunft 
gefallte Werturteil und hierdurch die Handlungsweise des 
Menschen nur in den Fallen gut sein, in denen der 
Handelnde von Natur eine reine und gute Seele hat, in 
der sich kein fremdes Element findet. das an den der 
Wesenheit seines Tragers verderblichen Dingen sich 
freut^j. Da nun die meisten Menschen keine solche reine 
ungemischte Seele haben, so sind ihre Handlungen nicht 
einheitlicher Natur, d. h. sie sind weder ganz gut, noch 
ganz schlecht. Denn es giebt auch Seelen, die aus einem 
reinen aber schlechten StofFe bestehen und den Menschen 
zum Bosen und damit seinem Verderben hinrcissen. 
Hier spielt offenbar die Metaphysik der substanzialen 
Formen in den epicureisch-stoischen Begriff der Selbst- 
erhaltung hintiber; und das nicht zum Wesen der meta- 
physischen Natur der Art gehorende ist gleichzeitig das 
schlechte und das schadliche ^). 

Aus dieser, nach stoisch-epicureischem Vorgange 
materialistisch gefassten Misehung und Anlage der Seele 
stammen auch die Charakterunterschiede der verschiedenen 
Tierarten, sowie der verschiedenen Nationen. Bei dera 

1) 1. c. lib. 9. cap. 29 eaque entia bona visa sunt, quae a 
tanta ac tali natura eonstituta sunt^ a quali quantaque eius gfeneris 
entia constituenda sunt, a propria nimirum puraque et sincera, 
nihilque alienis commixta ab alienisque passa. 

2) Mit Recht wird an dieser und anderen Stellen von Fiorentma 
anf (lit* Verwandtschaft mit Spinoza hinir^wiesen. 



I 
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einzelsen Menschen treten nun Aenderungen in dem ur- 
sprunglichen Werturteil ein, wenn irgend einer der es 
hervorbringenden Faktoren sich andert, d. h. in einer von 
dem Willen des Betreffenden schlechthin unabhangigen 
Weise. Umgestaltungen des spiritus, des Korpers und 
seiner Krafte, sowie der ausseren Daseinsbedingungen 
rufen diese Aenderungen in Charakter und Handlungs- 
weise des Menschen hervor. Darum ist der Charakter des 
Kindes ein anderer als der des Erwachsenen. Die Be- 
schaffenheit des spiritus h&ngt namlich vou den Einwir- 
kiingen des Himmels, der Speise sowie der Bildung des 
Korpers ab*). 

Somit hangt die moralische Tiichtigkeit des Menschen 

von der naturgegebenen Zusammensetzung seiner Seele 

ab. Ist dieselbe so gemischt, dass sie sich selbst in der 

den menschlichen Seelen zukommenden Reinheit erhalt, 

so ist sie gut. Hierbei konnte allerdings die Frage auf- 

tauchen, wieso bei dem strengen Empirismus der Moral- 

philosophie Telesios trotz des Aufgebens der Einheit des 

Henschengeschlechts das Becht entsteht; objaktiv giiltige 

moralische Drteile zu fallen. In Wirklichkeit beniht der 

moralische Wertmaassstab des Telesio auf einer still- 

schweigenden Wiedereinfuhrung der von ihm so viel be- 

kampften aristotelisch-theologischen Idee der substantialen 

IFormen. Und so schliesst das Hauptwerk Telesios mit 

einer Art Pradestinationslehre: Beati qui natura probi et 

animae substantiam intuiti, quoad licet, earn perficiunt et 

perfectam servant. 

So bilden die epicureischen Gedanken nur eins von 

*) 1. c. lib. 9. cap. 31. Propterea scilicet diversi sunt mores 
infautum, qiidd et spiritus diversi sunt et propterea iuxta aetatum 
mutationes in omnibus propemodum mores immutautur, quod et 
spiritus substantia et singulae nationes singulaque animaliuni 
genera propriis virtutibus propriisque vitiis universa propemodiun 
donata sunt, quod veluti illorum horumque corpora sibi ipsis 
similia cognataque sunt, sic et spiritus et illorum amplius, quod 
eodem a coelo iisdemque e cibis similibus praesertim in corporibus 
•imiles conficiuntur spiritus. 
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den verschiedentlichen Elementen, aus deren nicht immer 
widerspruchsfreier Verscbiingung Telesio seine Moral- 
philosophie gebildet hat. Sie iiberwiegen in der Rechts- 
philosophie, wahrend ein Eingehen auf die Frage der Ent- 
stehung des Staates so gut wie ganz fehlt. 

Teilweise im Zusammenhang mit diesem System 
steht die Staats- und Eechtsphilosophie des Englanders 
Thomas Hobbes. 

Thomas Hobbes (I68S~1679) war zu Mahnesbury als 
der Sohn eines Landgeistlichen geboren. Nachdem er 
friih die Universitat Oxford besucht hatte, trat er bald in 
enge Beziehungen zu dem Hause der Elarls of Devonshire, 
indem er dem fast gleichaltrigen jungen Earl als Studien- 
genosse und Reisebegleiter beigegeben wurde. Der Hof- 
meister wurde bald der Preund des jungen Adligen. Und 
sp&ter wurde ihm auch dessen Sohn zur Erziehung an- 
vertraut. In Begleitung beider machte er mehrere grossere 
Keisen durch Europa und lemte hierbei die meisten der 
bedeutenden Qelehrten der damaligen Zeit wie G^alilei, 
Mersenne, Sorbiere, Gassendi personlich kennen. Wahrend 
der Revolution ging er mit den royalistischen Emigranten 
und dem Hofe des Prinzen von Wales nach Paris. AUein 
im Winter 1662 musste er von hier eiligst iliehen, da 
seine Anhanglichkeit an die konigliche Sache bezweifelt 
wurde und die katholische Kirche ihm wegen seiner 
scharfen Angriff'e auf sie neichstellte. Er ging nach Eng- 
land, wo die Regierimg des Oliver Cromwell ihm voU- 
kommene Freiheit der Bewegung liess. Nach der 
Eestauration trat er wieder in Beziehungen zu dem Hofe 
Karls II. In seinem Alter fand er auf den Besitzungen 
der Pamilie von Devonshire einen Zufluchtsort, wo er im 
91. Lebensjahre starb. 

Toennies hat nachgewiesen*), dass Hobbes von poli- 
tischen und rechtlichen Problemen ausging und die Ee- 
sultate seines Denkens auf diesem Gebiete erst nachtrag- 

h Vierteljahrsschr. f. wissenscli. Philosophic 1879—1881. 
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lich und zum Teil in unziiltoglicher Weise rait den 
aJIgemeinen Theorien der mathematisch-mechanischen 
Natnrwistsenschafb des Galilei in Verbindnng setzte. So 
entstand seine konsequent materialistische Erklanmg der 
Geftihle und ihre ZurflckfQhrung auf gehemmte und ge- 
fbrderte Bewegung. Es wird nun im Folgenden nicht 
nach der Entstehungszeit der einzelnen Gedanken gefragt, 
sondem Hobbes Werke werden in der uns vorliegenden 
Gestalt angenommen und die in ihnen enthaltene Staats- 
und Rechtstheorie als Ganzes aufgefasst. 

Um Hobbes Staatstheorie zu verstehen, muss man 
sich die Zeit und die Umstande vergegenwartigen, in- 
mitten deren sie entstand. 

Durch die Entdeckung Amerikas und des Seewegs 
nach Ostindien war eine Erweiterung des geographischen 
Horizontes der Volker eingetreten, welche zusammen mit 
der in ihrem Getolge auftretenden Erschliessung des 
Altertums die aus der Zeit des Mittelallers iiberlieferten 
Lebensformen von Grund aus veranderte. Den alten 
schwerfalligen Beichen, die aus zahllosen, mehr oder 
weniger autonomen Korperschaften zusammengesetzt 
waren, fehlte es an der Schlagfertigkeit, welche in der 
jetzt hereinbrechenden, schneller lebenden Zeit notig 
war. In dem Staate Friedrichs II., sowie denen der 
italienischen Tyrannen*) bildete sich das neue politische 
Leben aus. In Macchiavelli fand es seinen congenialen 
Interpreten. Dann wurde es durch Heinrich IV., Colbert, 
Sully und spater Richelieu in den Dieust der Entwicke- 
lung des Nationalstaates gestellt'). Der Staat war jetzt ein 
einheitliches Kunstwerk, das von dem mit absoluter Suve- 
ranitat ausgestatteten Fiirsten zum Zwecke der Wohl- 
fahrt des gesamten Volkes nach den Vorschriften des 
„naturlichen Lichtes" geleitet wurde. 

1} Burckhardt, Cult. d. Ren. I. Erster Absfhii. 

2) Schinoller, Jahrbiich fiir (Jesetzgebiing, Verwaltiing: und 
Volkswirtschaft iin Deutschen Keich. Hd. 8. 1884. Ueber Stadt-, 
Perritorial-, u. Volkswirtschaft. 
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Nach aussen verfolgten djese Staaten eine energische 
nationale Politik, deren Ziel wesentlich in der Eroberung 
naiuentlich kolonialer Territorien sowie der planmassigen 
F^rderung des nationalen Handels durch die Kriegsmacht 
des Staates bestand. In ihrem Gefolge entwickelt sich 
ein energisches Nationalgeftihl, das schon damals den 
Fremdenhass iind die Gewohnheit hervorrief, den anderen 
Nationen alle moglichen Niedrigkeiien und namentlich 
Ungerechtigkeit vorzuwerf en M. 

Im Innem war das Ziel dieser Politik die Aufhebung 
aller Autonomieen und Privilegien, sowie die Sicherung 
der WohJfahrt aller Burger ohne Ausnahme. Das be- 
kannte Wort Heinrichs IV., dass jeder Bauer am Sonntage 
ein Huhn im Topfe haben solle, charakterisirt am besten 
die sozialen Tendenzen dieser Zeit. Hand in Hand hier- 
mit geht die Aufhebung der Selbstandigkeit der Pro- 
vinzen und Stadte, die okonomische Vereinheitlichung des 
ganzen Staates, sowie die Aufhebung aller nicht auf dem 
Willen des Fiirsten benihenden Vorrechte einzelner 
Stande. 

Zur Erreichung aller dieser Ziele war es notig^ dem 
Fiirsten eine durch nichts beschrankte Macht in die Hande 
zu geben, wie es Bodin in seinen six livres de la repu- 
blique ausfiihrt. Mit dieser Macht soil der Suveran dann 
Herr jedes inneren Widerstandes und jeder ausseren poli- 
tischen Verwickelnng werden konnen. 

Die Folge da von war, dass bei den grausamen und 
gewaltsamen Xlitteln jener Zeit die aussere Politik einem 
latenten Kriege glich und im Innem die Gewalt den Aus- 
schlag gab. Dieser Charakter der Zeit spiegelt sich deutlich 



*) cf. Testament de Kidielieu. II, 9, 5. i^uelqii' expedient 
qii'on trouve en ce sujet, pourvu (ju'il soit egal de toutes parts, 
il sera juste, si Votre Majeste est forte a la mer. ce qui sera 
raisonnable, sera tel aux Anglais, tellenient aveugles en telle 
manifere, qu'ils ne connaissent autre equite c^ue la force. Desgl. 
Macchiavelli. II principe cap. 26. ,,crudelta ed insolenzie barbare*\ 
„Qui 6 giustizia grande, perch6 quel la guerra e giusta die 1'^. 
necessaria". „Ad oguno puzza questo barbaro doininio'*. 
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wieder in der Art, wie vdlkerrechtliche Streitfragen be- 
handelt werden. In ihnen berufen sich die jungen, frisch 
in den Wettbewerb eintretenden Nationen anf das Rocht 
der Kraft, wenn sie die wohlerworhenen Rechtft nnd Be- 
sitze anderer Volker an sich bringen. Anderseits ver- 
teidigen diese ihren Besitz auf Grund positiver, gott- 
licher Rechte: so in der Litteratur, die sich an den Streit 
zwischen England nnd Holland um das mare clausnm an- 
schloss. Wie in den Schriften seiner Vertreter, so be- 
endigte England auch in der Wirklichkeit die Prage, in- 
dem es die Hollander mit Gewalt an der langgewohnten 
Austibimg der Fischerei an den englischen Kiisten hin- 
derte'). 

Die irfneren Zustande der verschiedenen Lander 
glichen dieser Lage der ansseren Politik. Namentlich war 
das in England der Fall. Durch die religiOsen Fragen 
nnd die politisch okonomischen Nenerungen waren die 
iMassen in den Tiefen ihres Bewusstseins aufgeregt. Durch 
Heinrich VIII. war die Reformation aus recht welilichen 
Grtinden und in recht weltlicher Form durchgeiuhrt. Unter 
ihm und seinen Nachfolgem waren alle Andersglaubigen 
von der Regierung mit beispielloser Grausamkeit verfolgt. 
Und da mit den Regenten die Konfession der Regierung 
mehrmals gewechselt hatte, so waren nach einander alle 
Anhanger irgend eines Glaubensbekenntnisses den blutig- 
sten VerfoJgungen ausgesetzt gewesen. All das hatte eine 
Erregung und einen Hass der verschiedenen Konfessionen 
hervorgerufen, der sich namentlich gegen das Konigtum 
richtete und sich zu Hobbes Lebzeiten in Biirgerkriegen 
und der Revolution entlud. 

Hobbes steht nun ganz unter dem Einfluss dieser 

*) cf. V. Ochonkowski. Die AufSnge der englischen See- und 
Schiffahrtspolitik, jn der Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Staatswissen- 
schaftcn. 1881. Dass Hobbes sich speziell auch um diese Frage 
gekiimmert hat, geht aus einem Briefe vom 6./16. April 1686 her- 
Yor, in dem er seinen Freund Glen um ein Exemplar von Seldens 
mare clausum bittet, ein^ der wichtigsten Werke in dieser ganzen 
Polemik. English works, edited Molesworth. VII, p. 464. 
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Ideen und Zustande. Zwar stammte er aus einfacheH 
Verhaltnissen. Allein er brachte fast sein ganzes Leben 
in den Kreisen des hohen englischen Adels zu, in die er 
als Erzieber und dann Freund zweier EUrls of Devonshire 
Zutritt hatte. So war er in der Lage. die politisehen 
Tendenzen seiner Zeit mehr zu libersehen, als es einem 
einfachen Burger moglich gewesen ware. Verschiedene 
grosse Keisen und namentlich mehrmaliger langerer 
Aufenthalt in Frankreich gaben ihm Oelegenheit, fremde 
Verhaltnisse und vor allem die bewusst central istische, 
modeme Politik ilichelieus kennen zu lemen. Auch in 
England waren bedeutende Ansatze zu dieser einheitlich 
nationalen Politik unter Heinrich VIII. und der Konigin 
Elisabeth gemacht, welche dann spatev voril Lord Pro- 
tektor Oliver Cromwell mit genialer Energie aufgegrifien 
und durchgefiihrt wurden. Und mit dem ihm eigenen 
leidenschaftlichen Radikalismus eignete Hobbes sich diese 
Gedanken an und vertrat sie in seinen Schrilten mit alien 
ihren aussersten Konsequenzen. 

Wie eng er sich hierbei an die hohe Politik seiner 
Zeit anschloss, geht am deutlichsten daraus hervor, dass 
die Kesultate seiner Staatsphilosophie fast wie eine Ka- 
tionalisirung der Ansichten Richelieus aussehen, wie sie 
in dem 1664: zum ersten Male veroffentlichten Testament 
de Richelieu niedergelegt sind. Schon in den Kapitel- 
iiberschriften dieses Werkes tritt diese Verwandtschalt zu 
Tage: La raison doit etre la regie de la conduite dun 
etat (II, 3). Les interets publics doivent etre Tunique fin 
de ceux qui gouvement I'etat (II. 3). La peine et la 
recompense sont deux points tout a fait necessaires a la 
conduite de TEtat (II. 5). Le prince doit etre puissant 
pour etre considere de ses sujets et des etrangers (II, 9. i). *) 

Bei dieser Verteidigung der Staatssuveranitat und 
Staatsraison nach innen und nach auss%n blieb Hobbes 

1) Man vergleiche auch den hier auttreteuden doppelten Cic- 
braucli von raison (in der Bedeutung von Vernunt't und von prak- 
tischer Orund) mit dem analogen von reason und ratio bei Hobbes. • 
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nun ganzlich frei von jeder legitimistisohen Bomantik. 

Sein Veiiialten gegen den zii Paris im £xil lebenden 

Prinzen von Wales und den Lord-Pro tektor zugleich •i^fc 

hiarfur bezeichnend. Und in seinen Aeusserungen uber 

politische und soziale Zustande in £nglaud wendet er 

aich moistens ausserordentlich scharf gegen den Adel, die 

Geistlichkeit und die besitzenden E^lassen, wahrend er 

hochst energisch das Wohl der unteren Klassen vertritt. 

Eline centralistische, national-englische Politik zum allge- 

meinen Besten war das Ziel seines naturalistischen 

Denkens, welches mit Menschen und wohlerworbenen 

Bechten wie mit Zahlen rechnete. In seiner Autobio- 

graphie sagt er, dass das in das Jahr seiner Geburt 

fallende Erscheinen der spanischen Flotte ihn zmi) Feinde 

der Gegner Englands machte: 

Non eA ut patriae pudeat . . . 

Hinc est, ut credo, patrios i|Uod abominor hostes. 

Namentlich tritt dieser nationale G^ichtspunkt in 
einer heftigen Stelle des Dialogue between a philosopher 
and a student of the common laws of England hervor: 
How shall I be defended from the domineering of proud 
and insolent strangers that speak another language, that 
scorn US; that make us slaves.*) 

Bei der Analyse des Menschen hatte nun Hobbes 
einerseits die Handlungsweise der ausseren Politik seiner 
Zeit im Auge, wie er liber dieselbe denn gelegentlich 
scharfe und tief eindringende Bemerkungen macht. ^) 
Anderseits wirkten auf ihn hierbei die Beobachtungen 
des englischen und festlandischen Parteilebens ein, welches 
wenig andere Ziige zeigte. Und so entwickelt er, wie 

') E. w. Bd. VI, p. 13. 

*) So in der Einleituii^ zii seiner Uebersetzung: (ies Thucy- 
dides (E. w. VIII, p. XXVII: „— without a pretext no war follows. 
This pretext is always an injury received or pretended to be 
received. Whereas the inward motive to hostility is but conjec- 
tural ; and not of that evidence that a historiographer should be 
always bound to take notice of it: as envy to greatness of another 
state, or fear of an injury to come/' 
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einst Macchiavelli . eiiie attsserordentlich pessimistische 
Anschaanng von der Natar. die in Stellen wie die folgen- 
deif namentlieh zam Ausdmck kommt: The secret thoughts 
of a man mn over all things, holy, profane, clean, obscene, 
grave and light, without shame or blame.*) Und: homo. . . 
qui quantum enses et sclopeti. arma hominum, superant 
arma brutonim, comua, dentes, aculeos, tantnm homo 
lupos, ursos serpentes. qui ultra famem rapaces non sunt, 
nee nisi lacessiti saeviunt, rapacitate et sevitia superat 
etiam fame futurra famelicus.*) Und seine Ansicht uber 
den Wert dessen, was diese Menschen meist thun, wenn 
sie in Massen zusammenkommen , spricht er in seiner 
scharf witzigen Weise aus, als er iiber das Zustande- 
kommen der Gedankenassociationen redet: Er wahlt nam- 
licb dort folgendes Beispiel einer sich leicht einstellenden 
Ideenverbindung: As for example . . the mixSi ninneth . 
from church to people, and from people to tumult.') 

Hobbes geht aus von dem Fehlen einer jeden hoheren 
Einheit, aus der die rechtlichen Grundverhaltnisse fur die- 
menschlichen Lebensformen stammten. Keiner Beziehung, 
selbst der zwischen Eltem und Kindem nicht, wohnt ein 
natiirlicher Zwang inne, dem sich niemand entziehen kann. 
Aus dieser absoluten Isolirtheit kann der Mensch wohl 
durch eine Willenshandlung heraustreten. Von Natur 
aber gehort er keiner Gemein^chaftsform an, in die er 
hineingeboren ware. 

Diese isolirte Stellung ist bei Hobbes, wie bei Epicur, 
unter Analogic des mechanischen Geschehens in der Physik 
gedacht. Auch Hobbes weist fiir die philosophische 
Porschung jedes Ausgehen von einer vemunfbm&ssigen 
Anordnung der Welt zuriick. Das oberste Prinzip aUes 
Geschehens ist die Bewegung. Und wie in der physischen 
Welt alle Veranderungen als Bewegungen aufgefasst und 

*j Leviathan, E. w. Ill, p. 59. 

^: De homine. opera omnia . edidit Moleaworth IV, p. 91, 

'; On human nature, E. w. IV, p, 15. 
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so gemessen werden, so soil auch in der Psychologies 
Moral und Staatsphilosophie, welche, nach Hobbes wie 
nach Epicur, ja nur eine besondere Art materieller Be- 
wegnngen behandeln, eine exakte Mechanik des Geschehens 
ausgearbeitet werden. 

Das Vorstellungsleben der Menschen besteht aus 
Sinneseindriicken und der von ihnen ermoglichten, vom 
Anssenobjekte unabhangigen Wiederkehr dieser Ein- 
drucke. Die Sinneseindriicke sind Bewegungen, die, von 
der Aussenwelt herkommend, in den Menschen eingehen. 
Im Weiterschwingen dieser Bewegungen bestehen die Er- 
scheinungen der Einbildungskraf't (imagination). Die An- 
ordnung, in welcher letztere auftreten, ist durch diejenige 
gegeben, in der sie sich zuerst als Sinneseindriicke ein- 
gestellt haben. Zusammen gesehene Dinge, Dinge deren 
Namen zusammeneehdrt sind, werden auch durch die Ein- 
bildungskraft im Zusammenhange reproduzirt. So tritt 
hier auch die kausale Verkniipfung zweier Vorstellungen 
dann auf, wenn diese Verkniipfung beim urspriinglichen 
Sinneseindrucke vorhanden war. Diese Verkniipfung nach 
TJrsache und Wirkung hat namentlich grosse Bedeutung 
in den vom Menschen gelenkten Ueberlegungen. In ihnen 
findet die Assoziation statt infolge des Ueberwiegens 
eines starken Eindruckes von Purcht und Begehren, was 
zum Suchen nach Mitteln fiir die Abwehr oder Er- 
reichung des betreffenden Gegenstandes fiihrt. Wichtig 
ist auch die Verbindung zweier Vorstellungen, welche 
dann entsteht, wenn die zeitliche Aufeinanderfolge zweier 
Sinneseindriicke ofters beobachtet ist. In diesem Falle 
wird der eine zum Zeichen fiir den andem. Aus solchen 
Kenntnissen von Zeichen besteht die Erfahrung, deren 
Resultat also lediglich Mutmassung, niemals aber that- 
sachliche Erkenntnis ist. In der Art der Verbindung der 
reproduzirten Vorstellungen iinden sich nun individuelle 
Unterschiede zwischen den Menschen, indem ihnen die 
Assoziationen in verschiedenem Maasse zustromen. Wer 
zu wenig und zu langsam assoziirt, wird dumm genannt. 
Andere wieder werden durch die Menge der auf sie ein- 
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dringenden G^ankenverbindungen uniahig gemacht, eine 
Idee festzuhalten. 

Die Bewegangy aus der die Sinneseindriicke besteh^i, 
geht von dem Objekt durch die Sinnesorgane zonachst 
in den Kopf des Menschen. Von hier aus pflanzt sie 
sich zum Herzen, dem Sitze des Lebens, fort. Je nach- 
dem sie nun dessen Bewegung fordert oder hindert, ist 
sie ein Lust- oder Schmerzgefuhl. Im Anschluss hierau 
entsteht die Bezeichnung der die Lust- und Sohmerz- 
gefiihle verursachenden Gegenstande als angenehm, ge- 
liebt und verhasst. Diese Bewegung, aus der Lust und 
Schmerz besteht, ist zugleich eine Neigung (solicitation 
or provocation), sich dem betreffenden Gegenstande zu 
nahem oder von ihm zu entfemen. Und in dieser 
Strebung (endeavour) liegt der Ursprung der animalischen 
Bewegung, welche als Begehren (appetite) oder Abscheu 
(aversion) bezeichnet wird. Es sind somit Lustgefuhl, 
Liebe und Begehren verschiedene Namen fiir dasselbe 
Ding, je nach der Art, wie man es betrachtet. Dinge, 
welche wir weder begehren noch verabscheuen, verachten 
wir, weil von ihnen das Herz nicht in Bewegung gesetzt 
wird. Da also alles Lustgefiihl dasselbe wie ein Be- 
gehren ist, so kann der Zustand des andauemden Lust- 
gefuhls, die Gluckseligkeit, nicht in einem Besitz be- 
stehen. Vielmehr wird der Mensch stets nach mehr 
streben, als er schon besitzt. 

Unter den Lustgefiihlen unterscheidet Hobbes nun- 
mehr solche des geistigen Lebens (mind) und sinnliche. 
Die letzteren entstehen beim Essen, bei der Fortpflanzung 
sowie bei sonstigen direkt lustreichen Sinneseindrucken. 
Ihren Ursprung haben sie in den kOrperlichen Sinnes- 
organen (corporeal organs of sense). Diese sinnliche Lus^t 
tritt also nur im Gefolge der Vorstellungen der gegen- 
wartigen Dinge auf. Die Erinnerung an vergangeno 
Dinge, sowie namentlich die Erwartung zukiinftiger er- 
zeugt die Lust- und Unlustgefiihle des geistigen Lebens, 
welche mit Preude (joy) und Kummer (grief) bezeichnet 
werden. Die einfachen Gemutszustande (simple paasiops) 
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siud also Streben nach etwas, Begehren, Liebe, Abscheii, 
Hass, Freude und Kuminer.*) Dieselben werden nun, je 
nach den verschiedenen Umstanden, mit verschiedenen 
Namen bezeichnet. Diese Umst&nde sind die Ansicht 
des Menschen iiber die Wahrscheinlichkeit des Erfolges, 
die Zu- und Abneigung zu dem Gegenstand, das Inbe- 
trachtziehen mehrerer dieser Gemfitszustllnde , sowie 
schliesslich ihre Aufeinanderfolge selbst.^) So ist die 
Hoffnung nichts als ein Streben nach etwas, verbunden 
mit der Erwartung des Erreichens, Furcht nichts als Ab- 
scheu vor einem Gegenstande, verbunden mit der Erwar- 
tung einer Schadigung durch denselben.* Bemerkenswert 
sind namentlich hierbei die gezwungenen Ableitungen der 
caritas sowie eines dem Weinen zu grunde gelegten 
Aflektes. Mitleid habe ich mit dem Ungliick anderer, 
sofem ich mir vorstelle, dass ich von demselben Miss- 
geschick betrofien werden kann. Je weniger das der Fall 
ist, um so schwacher ist das Mitleid, so z. B. Verbrechem 
gegentiber, da ich mich stets fur eines solchen Verbrechens 
uicht fahig halte. Der das Weinen verursachende Affekt 
Hussert sich in dem Falle, wo eine Aussohnung mit einem 
Feinde stattfindet, lediglich, weil durch die Reue des 
Feindes ein Verfolgen der Rache unmoglich gemacht 
wird ; and such are the tears of reconciliation, wie Hobbes 
trocken sagt.') 

Diese Ableitung der Affekte findet sich mit geringen 
Unterschieden im Leviathan und dem Werke de homine. 
Im Leviathan tritt sodann noch folgende Ueberlegung 
hinzu. Ein jeder Mensch strebt nach der Erwerbung und 
Sicherung eines zufriedenen Lebens. Hierzu aber hat er 
Macht n5tig. Und je grosser seine Macht ist, um so 
gesicherter ist sein Gluck. Es findet sich also in alien 



*) Leviathan. K. w. Ill, p. 43. 

^) liii lateinischcn Texte des Leviathan sind diese 4 Momeutef 
uicht zum Vortcil der Klarheit, leicht abgeUndert. 

•*) On human nature. E. w. IV, p. 47. Dc homine, op. omn. II, 
p. 108. 

5* 
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Menschen gleichmassig eine nie zii befriedigende Begier 
nach Macht (a restless desire of power). In der Schrift 
on human nature sind die Affekte oder Leidenschaften 
in anderer Weise abgeleitet. Hobbes geht hier von der 
Ueberlegung aus, dass jede Erwartung eines zukttnftigen 
Ereignisses die Kenntnis einer Kraft voraussetze, welche 
dieses Ereignis hervorzubringen im Stande ist. Wer also 
fiir sich selbst eine Lust erwartet, kann das nur, indem 
er sich eine Kraft zuschreibt, durch welche diese Lust 
erreicht werden kann. Zeigen andere Menschen, dass sie 
uns eine solche Kraft beilegen, so entstehen daraus fiir 
uns ehren voile Handlungen und Reden Die einzelnen 
Afiekte bestehen dann aus der Lust oder Unlust, die im 
Menschen durch die Zeichen der ihm gezollten Ehre oder 
XJnehre entsteht. In der Ableitung der einzelnen Affekte 
jedoch lasst Hobbes die Meinung, welche jeder einzelne 
selbst iiber die ihm innewohnenden Krafte oder seine 
Macht, wie jetzt leicht verandemd gesagt wird, hat, 
hervortreten. Die Macht eines Menschen nun hat nur 
insofem Wert, als sie die der anderen libertrifift, von 
ihnen also in ihrer Wirkung nicht aufgehoben werden 
kann. Darum ist das menschliche Leben einem Wett- 
kampfe zu vergleichen, der nur durch den Tod ge- 
schlossen werden kann. 

Bei der Ableitung der einzelnen Atfekte drangt sich 
also in den drei Werken, wenn man sie in der Reihenfolge 
ihres Entstehens betrachtet, immer mehr die Neigung zu 
direkter Ableitung aus den urspriinglichen Lust- und Un- 
lustgefiihlen hervor. In der Schrift on human nature 
(1640) wird noch alles aus dem Begrift* der Macht abge- 
leitet. Im Leviathan (1651) wird ein Umweg iiber die 
sieben einfachen Affekte gemacht und der Machtbegriff 
gleichsam anhangsweise hinzugefiigt. In dem Werke de 
homine (1668) geschieht die Ableitung direkt. Dazu tritt 
dann noch ein Versuch, die Griinde anzugeben, aus denen 
die Leidenschaften bei den verschiedenen Menschen ver- 
schieden auftreten. Zunachst fiihrt Hobbes erst an, dass 
von alien ohne Ausnahme der Tod geflohen und das Leben, 
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als Grundlage aller anderen Lustempfindung, sowie die 
Gesundheit erstrebt werden. Sodann zeigt er, dass die 
Unterschiede der ingenia, id est hominum ad certas res 
propensiones auf sechs Quellen zuriickgehen. Zwei von 
diesen beziehen sich auf das jedem Menschen eigentttm- 
liche, direkte Werturteil. Aus der Korperkonstitution 
entstehen die Verschiedenheiten der Neigungen. Von der 
Temperatur hangt Mut und Furchtsamkeit ab. Kalter 
veranlagte Menschen neigen ziir letztereu. warmere Na- 
turen zur ersfceren. Von der Korperkonstitution hangt 
iibrigens auch die schon oben erwahnte Art der Aufein- 
anderfolge der Gedanken ab. Wichtiger jedoch ist die 
zweite jener Quellen, die Gewohnheit. Diirch sie kann 
namlich das doch jedem Menschen urspriingliohe Vorur- 
teil vielen Dingen gegeniiber geanriert werden. Hobbes 
beruft sich hierbei auf dasselbe Vorkoramnis iin Bereich 
der korperlichen Lustempfindung. A consuetudine (i. e. 
mutantur ingenia): propterea quod, quae nova offendunt, 
id est, quibus in principio resistit natura hominis, eadem 
saopius itcrata naturam subigimt; et prime quidem ferre 
se, mox autem amare cogunt. Id quod in regimine cor- 
poris maxime, deinde etiam in operationibus animi per- 
spicuum est.*) So geschieht cs, dass die, welche sich oft 
und lange in gefahrvoUen Lagen befunden haben, weniger 
angstlich sind. Die anderen Einfliisse, welche den Nei- 
gungen des Menschen ihre Eichtung geben, sind seine 
Erfahrung iiber thatsachliche Zustiinde und Verhaltnisse, 
sein Besitztum, die Meinung, die er iiber sich selbst hat, 
und die Ansichten von Lehrern, Eltern oder anderen, 
welche er annimmt. Einen anderen Einfluss auf die Nei- 
gungen der Menschen und die Starke ihres Auftretens 
bespricht Hobbes zu wiederholten Malen an anderen 
Stellen. Er betont namlich die Verschiedenlieit der An- 
sichten und Strebungen jedes einzelnen, je nachdem er 
sich allein befindet und so die Strebungen bei ihm auf- 
treten, oder ob er sich an einer Volksversammlung als 

*) i\e hoinine. op. oiiiii. II. p. \V2. 
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Eedner oder Abstimmender beteiligt. So oft die Menschen 
in grossen Mengen zusammenkommen, zeigen sie eine 
eigentiimliche Leidenschaftlicbkeit und Neigung, gegen 
die nicht in der Mange befindlichen feindlich aufzutreten. 
Dazu kommt, dass Volksredner stets eine gewisse Neigung 
zur L(igenhat'tigkeit und Schauspielerei haben und sich 
dem Volke nie in ihrer wahren Gestalt zeigen. For the 
passions of men, which asunder are moderate, as the heat 
of one brand; in an assembly are like many brands, that 
inflame one another, especially when they blow one 
another with orations, to the setting of the common- 
wealth on fire, imder pretence of counselling it.*) Diese 
fein beobachtete Thatsache ist eine der Haupttriebfedem 
des politischen Denkens bei Hobbes, infolge seiner starken 
Abneigung gegen revolutionare Yolksmassen. 

Die sich durcli den Kopf zum Herzen fortpflanzende 
Bewegung des Sinneseindnickes war neben dem Lust- 
gefiihl gleichzeitig noch der Anfang der animalischen oder 
willkiirlichen Bewegung. Durch die Beproduktionen ver- 
gangener Sinneseindriicke und der mit ihnen verbunden 
gewesenen Lustgefuhle enstanden gleichfalls Ansatze will- 
kurlicher Bewegungen. Indem nun diese mit Lusttonen 
versehenen Vorstellungen einander hervorrufen, bilden sie 
eine Betrachtung der Dinge, die iiber den vorliegenden 
Sinneseindruck und die aus ihm entspringende Lust 
hinausfilhrt. Wird diese Gedankenfolge durch ein be- 
stimmtes Bedtirfnis geleitet, auf das jede einzelne Vor- 
stellung bezogen ist, so liegt eine bewusste Ueberlegung 
vor, in der das Auftreten der Vorstellungen durch das 
Verhaltnis von Mitteln zu einem alle beherrschenden 
Zweoke bestimmt ist. Hat diese Ueberlegung ihr Ende- 
erreicht, so folgt die willkiirliche Handlung aus der letzten 
Vorstellung. Die Lustgefuhle und Gedankenverbindungen 
sind also nicht etwas Gewolltes, sondern sie sind die Ele- 
mente des Willens. 



') Leviathan. K. w. III. p. 248. 
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Auf grund dieser Lust- und Unlustgetiihle handeln 
also die Menschen. 

Durch die Sprache, welche arbitrar durcli eine 
AVillenshandlung hervorgebracht ist, konnen die Menschen 
sich iiber die in ihnen stattfindenden Vorgange verst&n- 
digen. Hierbei nennt nun ein jeder dasjenige gut, was ihm 
Lust-, und das schlecht, was ihm Unlustgetiihle verur- 
sacht. Das heisst, Jeder Mensch erklart seine Bestre- 
bungen und Neigungen, sowie die Objekte, auf welche 
sie gerichtet sind, fiir gut. Bei der Verschiedenheit der 
menschlichen Anlagen ist es also unmoglich, in der Be- 
zeichnung der Dinge und Neigungen zu einer Einheit zu 
gelangen, so dass jeder Mensch das ursprtingliche Recht 
hat, iiber gut und bose unabhangig zu richten. 

Die Strebungen der Menschen sind jedoch, intolge 
ihrer Uners&ttlichkeit, alle Mittel zu deren Befriedigung 
in ihre Macht zu bringen, einander entgegengesetzt und 
hindem sioh wechselseitig. Aus den hieraus entstehenden 
Uebergriffen aller in die Sphare des von anderen Er- 
strebten entsteht ein bellum omnium contra omnes, d. h. 
ein Zustand, in welchem niemand auch nur eiiien Moment 
vor dem Ausbruche von Kampf und Streit sicher ist. 
XTnd so ist der natiirliche Zustand des Menschen ein 
elender, indem in ihm nie Ruhe und Sioherheit und 
Frieden erlangt werden konnen. 

Aus diesem Zustande heraus ftihrt nun die Griindung 
des Staates. 

Hobbes ftihrt zwei Arten der Entstehung der Staaten 
an, die durch Einsetzung (institution) und die durch Er- 
werbung (acquisition). Beiden ist eigentiimlich. dass sie 
sich aut einem Vertrage als Rechtsgrund aufbauen, der 
jedoch nur im ersten Falle ein ausdriicklich geschlossener 
ist. Im Staate durch Erwerbung ist dieser Vertrag ein 
stillschweigender, d. h. wohl eine juristidche Fiktion, die 
zur Erklarung der Wirklichkeit verwandt wird. 

Die wichtigere dieser beiden Entstehungsarten ist 
die von Hobbes zuerst behandelte, in der Einsetzung be- 
stehende. 
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In ihr lassen sich nun, entsprechend den beiden 
Seiten des Staatsideals Hobbes', zwei Gedankenstromuugen 
unterscheiden. Die eine entspringt der Forderung eines 
einheitlichen^ zentralisirten Staates, dessen politisches 
Haupt mit unbeschrankter Machtbefugnis ausgestattet ist. 
Die andere sucht nachzuweisen, wie diese unbeschrankte 
Macht zum Wohle aller Staatsangehorigen ohne Aus* 
nahme zu verwenden ist. Und wie es in der Wirklich- 
keit nicht in sich notwendig ist, dass die Aufrecht* 
erhaltung der Suveranitat immer mit der Verwendung 
derselben zum Wohle aller Hand in Hand geht, so tritt, 
durch Hobbes pointirte Schreibweise noch deutlicher ge- 
macht, die Moglichkeit dieser Diskrepanz auch in der 
Beweisfuhnmg unseres Philosophen hervor. 

In dem allgemeinen Kriege aller gegen alle, in dem 
der uatiirliche Zustand der Menschen besteht, giebt es 
als Werturteil fur die Handlungen der Menschen ledig- 
lich die individuellen Lustempfindungen des einzelnen. 
Die individuellen Bestrebungen des Menschen gehen aber 
darauf, sich ein lustreiches Dasein durch Erwerbung von 
Macht, die die der anderen Menschen tiberragt, zu sichern. 
Zu diesem Zwecke hat somit jeder einzelne ein Recht 
auf alle Dinge. Hierin besteht, wie Hobbes mit scharfer 
Ironie sagt, das Recht der Natur (right of nature, ius 
naturalis), und der durch dasselbe hervorgerufene Zustand 
ist der der Freiheit. In ihm gelten keine Gesetze; und 
nur das Streben nach Vorteil, sowie das nach Ehre und 
Ruhm leiten die Handlungen der Menschen. 

Alle, die sich in diesem Zustand der Freiheit be- 
finden, suchen ihm moglichst zu entgehen, d h. sich gegen 
Verletzungen durch die anderen zu sichern. Und so 
entsteht der Staat nicht aus einer Einigung der Menschen, 
durch die ein jeder Vorteil oder Ruhm ftir sich hoift. 
Vielmehr treibt (iie gegenseitige Furcht dazu, einem Zu- 
stande zu entfliehen, in dem niemand jemals sicher ist. 
Der Ausweg aus ihm kanii nun nicht in einer Einigung 
iiber (la« Betragen lieiion, closseii sich alle befleissigen 
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sollen. Menscheu konneu sich niemals aucli nur iiber die 
nachstliegenden Fragen einigen. Da ein jeder seine 
eigenen Gedanken fiir einzig richtig und vemunftig erklart 
und schon aus Stolz nie einen Irrtum zugeben wiirde, 
so kann auf diesem Wege keine Einheit erzielt werden. 
Dazu macht es die Verschiedenheit der den Menschen 
eigentumlichen Werturteile ganz und gar unmoglich, sich 
tiber den Inhalt des moralischen Imperativs zu einigen, 
Ingenia quando assuescendo ita confirmata sunt, ut facile 
nee reluctante ratione suas edant actiones. dicuntur mores. 
Mores autem si boni sint virtules, si mali vitia appellantur. 
Quoniam autem non eadem omnibus bona et mala sunt, 
contingit eosdem mores ab his laudari, ab ilhs culpari, id 
est ab aliis bonos. ab aiiis malos, ab aliis virtutes, ab 
aiiis vitia appellari. Quare ut, quod dici soiet, quot capita, 
tot sententiae, ita enim dici potest, quot homines, tot 
virtutis et vitii diversae regulae. Quod tamen de homi- 
nibus eatenus intelligendum est, quatenus homines tantum, 
non etiam quatenus cives ... Ex quo intelligitur scien- 
tiam moralem nuUam habere posse eos. qui homines con- 
siderant per se et quasi extra societatem civilem, propter 
defectum mensurae certae, qua virtus et vitium aestimari 
possint^) Somit stimmen die Menschen nur in der Hin- 
sicht iiberein, dass sie nach einem Mittel suchen, das 
ihiien Sicherheit des Daseins garantirt, ohne sich jedoch 
tiber dieses Mittel je einigen zu konnen.-l Es bleibt also 
einzig und allein iibrig, dass sie sich einem Menschen oder 
einer Korperschaft freiwillig unterwerfen, ihn zum Schieds- 
richter iiber den Inhalt der Begrifte gut und bose machen, 
d. h. im Voraus erklaren, seiner Auslegung derselben zu- 
stimmen zu wollen, und ihm zugleich die Macht geben, 
die thatsachliche Durchfiihrung seiner Gesetze zu er- 
zwingen Letzteres geschieht dadurch, dass ihm alle ihr 
Becht auf alle Dinge und gegeniiber alien Menschen 
bedingungslos iibertragen. Sie verpfiichten sich also hier- 



' De hoinine op. oiiiu II, p. IIG 
•^) Lev. e. w. Ill, p. 120. 
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mit namentlich, auf seinen Befehl andere anzugreifen. In 
Bolchen Befehlen best^en die Strafen. 

Durch die Befehle der so eingesetzten Regiernng 
wird festgestellt, was als gut und was als bose zu be- 
trachten ist. Diese Q-esetze sind jetzt die einzig rechte, 
allgemein gtiltige Richtschnur des Handelns. Und wie 
der Unterschied von Legalitat und Moralitftt hiermit auf- 
gehoben ist, so ist auch die Moglichkeit beseitigt, dass 
irgend ein Unterthan auf Grund eines vom Staate unab- 
hangigen Imperativs diesem den Gehorsam verweigere. 
Der Staat, die Quelle aller Rechtsbegriffe, kann nie im 
TJnrecht sein. Und wenn es gesetzlich verboten ware, 
Seide im Hut zu tragen, so wtirde die Ueberschreitung 
dieses Verbotes ein Verbrechen und eine Siinde sein.*) 

Die Form des Staates kann nun ebenso gut eine 
monarchische, als eine aristokratische oder eine demo- 
kratische sein. Worauf es ankommt, ist lediglich die un- 
beschrankte Suveranit&t des gesetzgebenden und aus- 
fiihrenden Korpers, wenn auch die Monarchie wohl hierzu 
praktisch geeigneter ist, als die anderen Staatsformen.^) 
Zur Sicherung des gesetzmassigen Handelns und zur Anf- 
rechterhaltung der ausschliesslichen Berechtigung zur 
Gesetzgebung hat die Regierung selbst die Auslegung der 
Gesetze sowie die Exekutivgewalt, Zur Schtitzung der 
Unterthanen muss sie femer das Recht haben, die Ver- 
teidigung des Landes gegen auswartige Feinde zu sichem 
und zu diesem Zwecke St^uem zu erheben, sowie fiber 
Krieg und Frieden zu entscheiden. Zu dem Schwerte 
der Gerechtigkeit tritt also das des Krieges. 

Der Staat war in der Weise gegrtindet, dass alle 
Menschen einander versprachen, alle ihre iibertragbaren 
Rechte auf die nachherige Regierung zu iibertragen. Letztere 
ist also keinem einzigen Unterthan irgend wie durch 
Vertrag verpflichtet, sondem hat ihnen alien gegeniiber 

*) engl. works. VI, p. 37. 

^) Es ist also ni<;ht richtig, Hobbes als den unbedingten 
Vertreter der absoluten Monarchie zu erklftrcn. 
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das naturliche Recht beibehalten, auf Grund dessen sie 
zu jeder beliebigen Handlung berechtigt ist. Die Unter- 
thanen haben sich jedoch aller Rechte, die llbertragbar 
sind, begeben. Das sie unter einander Bindende ist also, 
neben der Oswalt des Ftirsten. dieser gegenseitige Ver- 
trag. Nun konnte einem Yertrage ja eigentlich keiue 
nnbedingte Verbindlichkeit innewohnen, da eine fiir alle 
bestehende Verpflichtung ja niemals ausser- oder vor- 
staatlich sein kann und sich nie anf etwas anderes als 
den Befehl des Suverans stiitzen kann. Die zur Verbind- 
lichmachung des Vertrags errichtete Staatsgewalt kann 
also nicht ihren Rechtsgrund in einem Vertrage haben. 
Hobbes sucht die allgemeine Verbindlichkeit des Vertragee 
aber zu retten, durch eine, wie man sagen muss, recht 
lahme Argumentation. Er thut es, indem er das praktische 
Handeln des Menschen mit dem logischen Denken in 
Analogie setzt. As he, which is driven to contradict an 
assertion by him before maintained, is said to be reduced 
to an absurdity, so he that through passion doth or omitteth 
that which before by covenant he promised to do or not 
to omit, is said to commit injustice; and there is in every 
breach of covenant a contradiction properly so called. 
For he that covenanteth, willeth to do, or omit, in the 
time to come. And he that doth any action, willeth it 
in that present, which is part of the future time contained 
in the covenant. And therefore he that violateth a cove- 
nant willeth the doing and the not doing of the same 
thing, at the same time, which is a plain contradiction. 
And so injury is an absurdity of conversation, as absur- 
dity is a kind of injustice in disputation.^) 

Diese unhaltbare Ausfuhrung wird auch bald durch 
die weiteren Gedanken dieser ersten Reihe Hobbes'scher 
Ideen faktisch widerlegt, indem in ihnen das Recht jedes 
einzelnen, von der Erftillung eines Vertrages unter Um- 
st&nden zurtickzutreten, stillschweigend vorausgesetzt ist. 

Zunachst stellt Hobbes erst noch fest, dass gewisse 



1) De corpore politico. E. w. IV, p. 9t{. 
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Been; L.i: also mei>«ei-> deL-selbeii Wen wie da^ ganze 
nsaturiicho RecL; 121 Zusiiiz.de ier Frfeiheit: die ans ihm 
hanrorgehende Sicaerbeii is5 illusonsci. 

Xeben iir>em iur^ii iie Verbrndiioiikeic der Ver- 
tittge nich; t^erdhnen FalL gieb; e* je«ioch einen audem, 
in dem die au;> iem Venrige thacsachlicfi entspringenden 
Yezpdicktangen aiiigehoben wexdecu T^^l? tritt namlich 
ein, Venn die Regierung nicri; lai S&acie ii^u das Leben 
der Untextbanen lu >onutzen. >e: etk iasss dasselbe nun 
in der Gewalt aussen^r Feirtde i>^ >xirr i^sjrch Unordnung 
im Inneru d«i Si3U^t$ i>^:obr wird. Ic beiden Fiillen 
bQrt die doeb an sich be:>:eaeiiiv^ Veri>indliohkeit des 
Vertnige«$ ant. un^l zwar weil ier i'.irv^^b den Staaisver- 
mig bwbsiebligce Zweok. Sioaeriiu^ ie> L^aseins. nicht 
tNTTdicbi isc Wanu das eimritc. ist nun odenbar 
Un<41e j<Kiecs emzeineu uberlas^en. Der Ertolg 

» «l90 kuuDt ^inmig uud s^.leiu iiec;eni Tneile leoht oder 
Wirecht gebeu. Wurvieu :hatsaohMoh alle ubertxagbaren 

I Beoble der Regierung bevi:5iguuir!^:v\ji ucvrtragen sein. so 

L 
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konnte kein Unterthan sich auf grand seines eigenen Urteils 
von der*Erf'iillung der Vertragspflichten flir befreit halten. 
1st letzteres jedoch in dem Falle zulassig, dass durch die 
Vertragserfullung nach seiner Ansicht der Zweok des 
Vertrages nicht geleistet t^ird, so kann niemandem ver- 
boten werden, von der Erfiillung des Vertrages zuriick- 
zutreten, sobald er seine Absichten mit derselben nicht 
mehr fur vereinbar halt. Denn die Griinde, welche znr 
Vertragserfullung nunmehr zwingen, sind lediglich der 
durch dieselbe erhoffte Vorteil und die Purcht vor Strafe. 
Ist Aussicht vorhanden, der Strafe zu entgehen und ander- 
weitig seinen Vorteil besser zu erreichen, so steht es 
jedem frei, von dem Vertrag zuriickzutreten, d h. aus 
dem Staatsverband auszuscheiden und wiederum in den 
Naturzustand zuriickzutreten. Natiirlich wird der be- 
treffende die Folgen seines Schrittes auf sich nehmen 
mtissen. Und hiermit stimmt es vollkommen iiberein, 
wenn Hobbes wiederholt von den Fiihrem der Revo- 
lutionen sagt, sie batten eloquentiae satis, sapientiae panim, 
da ihre Aussichten auf Erfolg stets minimale seien 

Denselben Gedanken vert.ritt ein von Hobbes bei 
der .ASialyse der Leidenschaften raehrfach angewandter 
Wertmaasstab. Er unterscheidet dort namentlich zwischen 
wahrem und falschem Stolz. Ersterer beruht auf einer 
richtigen Schatzung der eigenen Kraft im Verhaltnis zu 
der der Uebrigen und ist somit lobenswert Der falsche 
Stolz aber ist thoricht und verffihrt zu Handhmgen, die 
infolge ihrer irrttimlichen Voraussetzungen niemals ihren 
Zweck erreichen konnen. Statt der durch sie erstrebten 
Lust wird stets Enttauschung und Schmerz der Erfolg 
sein. — 

Dies^ Gedankenkette hat Hobbes nun auch mit der 
einen der bei den Grundanschauungen von Wissenschafl 
verbunden, deren Entwickelung und Auf- und Nieder- 
schwanken von Toennies klar gelegt* ist. Bei der strong 
nominalistischen Auffassung von der Wissenschaft, als 
den aus willkUrlich festgesetzten Begrifien folgenden 
Konseqnenzen, ist das Objekt der Wissenschaft vom 
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Staate. t'edtzustellen. welche Verbindlichkeiten aiis den 
geschlossenen Vertragen eutstehen: The other •kind of 
knowledge is the remembrance of the names or appelations 
of things, and how every thing is called, which is in 
matters of common conversation a remembrance of pacts 
and covenants of men made amongst themselves, con- 
cerning how to be understood of another. And this kind 
of knowledge is generally called science, and the con- 
clusions there of truth.*^ 

Bis jetzt ist also Hobbes' Staatstheorie eine blosse 
Deutung des Thatsachlichen. wenn man von dem verun- 
gliickten Versuch absieht, den Vertragen absolute Ver- 
bindlichkeit beizuiegen. Die Macht der einzelnen Per- 
sonen und deren Willenshandlungen schaffen das fiecht. 
In der Kraft des Suverans liegt die innere Berechtigung 
seiner Macht. Und jeder Widerstand gegen dieselbe ist 
so lange widerrechtlich, als er erlblglos ist. Das staat- 
liche Leben ein Produkt der Gewalt, sich aufbauend auf 
dem auerkannten Recht des Starkeren: ist das Resultat 
dieser Gedanken. 

Mit dieser Verherrlichung des Rechtes der i%ckten 
Gewalt ist jedoch Hobbes' Staatsideal nicht erschopft. Die 
AnsUbung dieser unbescbrankten Gewalt ist nach ihm 
nicht Selbstzweck, sondern erfahrt ihre Sanktion erst 
eigentlich dadurch, dass sie sich in den Dienst nationaler 
und sozialer Aufgaben stellt. 

Und so tritt denn, so oft diese Seite des Staats- 
ideals besprochen wird, eine andere Reihe von Gedanken 
in den Vordergrund, die nicht immer mit der soeben 
auseinandergesetzten im Einklang steht. Nur hat Hobbes 
hier nicht alle aus diesen Gedanken entspringenden Kon- 
sequenzen mit derselben Scharfe gezogen. 

Er wendet sich zuerst gegen die Leuguung natiir- 
licher Gesetze, wel6he er nach der allgemeinen An- 

i; De corpore politico, e. w. IV, p. 210. Desg:!. Leviathan, 
e. w. Ill, p. 80. 
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schauung zugleich als Gesetze Gottes bezeichnet. The 
fool has said in his heart, theire is no such thing as 
justice; and sometimes also with his tongue; seriously 
alleging that every man's conversation, and contentment, 
being committed to his own care, there could be no reason, 
why every man might not do what he thought conduced 
thereunto: and therefore also to make or not to make; 
keep or not to keep covenants; was not against reason, 
when it duced to one's benefit. He does not therein 
deny, that there be covenants; and that they are some- 
times broken, sometimes kept; and that such breach of 
them may be called injustice, and the observance justice: 
but he questioneth, wether injustice, taking away the 
fear of God, for the same fool has said, in his heart, 
there is no God, may not sometimes stand with that 
reason, which dictateth to every man his own good; and 
particularly then, when it conduceth to such a benefit 
as shall put a man in a condition to neglect not only 
the dispraise, and revilings, but also the power of other 
man. The kingdom of God is gotten by violance: but 
what if it could be gotten by unjust violance?*) 

Hobbes geht nunmehr von dem Unterschied zwischen 
Affekt und Vemunft aus. Die Vemunft unterscheidet 
sich vom Aifekte dadurch, dass sie zur Anordnung der 
menschlichen Strebungen weit ausblickend die thatsach- 
lich durch ihre Folgen am besten geeigneten Handlungen 
auswahlt, wahrend die Affekte nach dem zun&chst Liegen- 
den haschen und einen augenblicklichen Genuss mit einer 
Kette von Leiden erkaufen. Darum ist es nicht dem 
ursprtinglichen, natiirlichen Werturteil des Menschen 
entsprechend, den A£fekten, die die Klarheit des Geistes 
triiben, zu folgen. Und es scheint fast, als ob Vemunft 
und Affekt nunmehr zwei von einander getrennte Seelen- 
krafte sind, die ofters im Streite liegen: Affectus sive 
perturbationes animi sunt appetitionis et fugae species, 
assumptis differentiis ab objeotorum, quae appetimus 

1) Leviathan, e. w. lU, p. U*^. 
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fagimnsve. diversitate et circnmstantiis. Dicnntur antem 
pertnrbationes. propterea qnod officiunt pleromque rectae 
ratiocinationi. Officmnt autem ratiocinationi^ quod contra 
bonnm vemm pro apparente et praesentissimo bono mili- 
tant, qnod pleramqne. perpensis omnibus adinnctis in- 
venitur esse malum. Nam ex foedere animi et corporis 
est, nt initinm qnidem exeqnendi ab appetitn, consilium 
antem a ratione sit. Itaque cnm bonnm vemm in lon- 
ginqnum prospiciendo qnaerendnm sit id qnod rationis 
opns est. arripit appetitus bonnm praesens, non praevisis 
qnae ipsi necessario adhaerent maiora mala. Pertnrbat 
ergo et impedit operam rationis; nnde recte dicitnr per- 
tnrbatio.*; Diese Vemnnft nnn ist alien gleichmassig 
eingepflanzt. Und ein jeder Mensch ist irgend wann ein- 
mal ruhig genng und von Affekten Irei, um die Sprache 
derselben zu verstehen.^) 

Diese Vemunft sieht nun mit absoluter Sicherheit 
ein, dass der allgemeine Krieg aller gegen alle nicht der 
richtige Weg ist. um zu einem gesicherten und ange- 
nehmen Leben zu geiangen. Und sie findet ein Mittel, 
durch dessen Benutzung der nach dem ihm eigentiim- 
lichen Wertgefuhl handelnde Mensch so zu sagen auf 
seine Rechiiung kommt. Die entstehenden Yorschrifben 
der Vemunft sind die Gesetze der Natur oder die natiir- 
lichen Gesetze. Sie bestehen auch im Naturzustande, 
chten sich an jeden und werden von jedem verstanden.') 

Das Recht aller auf alles mit der aus ihm ent- 
springenden Handlungsweise war die TJrsache des Krieges 
aller gegen alle gewesen. Die Vernunft lasst zunachst 
diesem Eecht entsagen und ersetzt es durch andere den 
Frieden fordemde. Es ist nun die Moglichkeit nicht 
ausgeschlossen, dass im allgemeinen Kriege der Menschen 
untereinander alle gleichmassig von jedem andem unbe- 
lt De hoiiiine. op. oiiin. II, p. 1U3, desgl. de cive op. omn. II 
p. 109 Aniii. und (le corpora politico, e. w. IV, p. 109. 
2) De cive. op. oni. II, p. 194. 
^) ibid. 
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schadefc ilirer Starke oder Klugheit getotet werden 
konnen. Hieraus zieht Hobbes den Schluss, dass die 
Menschen als gleich anzusehen sind iind eine vernunft- 
gemasse Betrachtung menschlicher Zustande von dieser 
Thatsache auszugehen hat. 

Die auf dieser Grundlage sich nun aufbauenden 
Naturgesetze lassen sich in drei Arten sondern. 

Zunachst tritt das formale Gebot wieder auf, eingc- 
gangenen Verpflichtungen nachzukommen, abgeschlossene 
Vertrage zu halten. 

Eine zweite Klasse von natiirlichen Gesetzen giebt 
allgemeine Normen fiir das Vechalten der Menschen unter- 
einander. In ihnen wird vorgeschrieben, dass man, fiir 
Wohlthaten dankbar sei, dass ein jeder den tibrigen 
gegeniiber sich zum Frieden geneigt zeige, dass man, bei 
geniigender Sicherheit gegen gleiche zukiinftige Vor- 
kommnisse, Verzeihung gewahre, dass Rache und Strafe 
nur in Hinblick auf die aus ihnen zu erwartende kiinftige 
Sicherheit vollzogen werden sollen, dass niemand auf 
irgend eine Weise Hass oder Verachtung gegen einen 
andern zeige, dass man jeden fiir sich von Natur gleich 
achte, sowie dass niemand mehr Rechte fiir sich selbst 
beanspruche, als er alien andern einraumt. Hieran schliesst 
sich in dem Werke de homine noch das natiirliche Ge- 
setz, alles zu vermeiden, was den freien Gebrauch der 
diese Vorschriften erteilenden Vernunit beeintrachtigt, 
wie namentlich Trunkenheit. 

In der dritten Klasse von Naturgesetzen finden sich 
direkte Vorschriften fiir das Handeln der Menschen auf 
grund der eben auseinander gesetzten allgemeinen Nor- 
men. So soil zunachst bei der Verteilung der Eechte an 
alle einem jeden ein gleicher Teil zugeteilt werden. Dinge, 
welche nicht teilbar sind, sollen gemeinschaftlich, oder 
falls auch dies nicht mOglich ist, abwechselnd benutzt 
oder durch das Los einem einzelnen zugesprochen werden. 
Dieses Los besteht zunachst in der ersten Besitzergreifung, 
sodann in dem Uebergang auf den Erstgeborenen. Friedens- 
vermittler sind unverletzlich. Im Falle, dass Streitig- 
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keiten vorkommen, sollen die streitenden Parteien sich 
einem Schiedsrichter unterwerfen. Fur seine Einsetzung 
gilt als Eegel, dass niemand in eigener Angelegenheit 
Ilichter sein darf, ebensowenig jemand, der ein person- 
liches Interesse an dem Ansgange des Streites hat. Dem 
Schiedsrichter ist es verboten, sich mit einer der Parteien 
durch einen Vertrag zn verbinden. Seinen Spruch soil 
er aber fallen auf grund der vorliegenden Thatsachen, 
welche vorkommenden falls durch die Anssagen von 
Zeugen klar zu legen sind. In der Schrifk de corpore 
politico findet sich dann noch das natfirliche Gesetz^ dass 
niemand einem anderen seinen Hat aafdringen solle. 

Diese Gesetze finden sich mit geringen Verschieden- 
heiten in alien drei in Frage kommenden Werken gleich- 
massig vor. Ihr Gnmdprinzip ist die Anerkennung der 
Gleichberechtigung aller. Das kommt in dem Spruche 
zu Tage, in welchem sich alle diese Naturgesetze zu- 
sammen fassen lassen: quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne 
feceris. 

Neben den so ausgefiihrten naturlichen Gesetzen der 
Vemunft muss es nun noch and ere geben, welche die 
Einzelexistenz des Menschen betreflFen. Ueber sie spricht 
Hobbes nur ganz im Voriibergehen, da sie nicht zum 
Gegenstand der Hechts- und Staatsphilosophie gehoren*). 
Bald aber verliert er sie ganz aus dem Auge und erklart 
das im allgemeinen fiir gut, was zur Gesellschaft und 
zum Frieden in ihr fOhrt. Und so erklart er diese na- 
turlichen Gesetze fiir die Vorschriften der Moral und eine 
ihren Forderungen entsprechende Lebensftihrung fiir ge- 
recht und moralisch. Die Gesamtheit dieser Gesetze bildet 



These are the laws of nature dictating peace for a means 
of the conversation of men in multitudes; and which only concern 
the doctrine of civil society. There be other things tending to 
the destruction of particular men: as drunkenness and all other 
parts of intemperance; which may therefore also be reckoned 
amongst those things, which the law of nature hath forbidden; 
but are not necessary to be mentioned, nor are pertinent enough 
to this place. Lev. e. w. Ill, p. 144. 
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also den Inhalt der Wissenschaft von der Moral, welclie 
fflr alle Menschen gleichm&ssig gilt^* 

Obwohl hierflir nun keine ansdriickliche Angabe von 
Hobbes vorliegt, so ist doch wohl anzunehmen, dass die 
zweite der von Toennies klar gelegten Anschauungen von 
Wissenschaft auf diese Fassung der Wissenschaft von der 
Moral nicht ohne Einfluss gehlieben ist. Denn in dieser 
Wissenschaft besteht das fiir alle Menschen gleichmassig 
zwingende wesentlich darin, dass Causalzusammenhange 
im menschlichen Handeln in unumstosslich sicherer Weise 
nachgewiesen werden. 

Die natiirlichen Gesetze sind nun zugleich die Ge- 
bote Gottes, der sie uns alien in der natiirlichen Vernunft 
klar und deutlich eingepflanzt hat. Hierdurcb ist den 
Naturgesetzen gleichsam ein absoluter Charakter beigelegt, 
der mit der Ableitung derselben aus einem natiirlichen 
Instinkt des Egoismus einigermassen im Widerspruch 
steht. AUein diese gottliche Sanktion des Naturgesetzes 
und deren daraus entstehende, absolute Verbindliohkeit 
sind dem System nur ausserUch angefugt und dienen 
keinem einzigen weiteren Beweise zur Grundlage. Und 
auch aus anderen Gr linden ISlsst sich wohl annehmen, 
dass Hobbes in ihrer Einfiihrung seiner Zeit eine Kon- 
zession machte, um sich bei den Verfolgungen, denen er 
ausgesetzt war, wenigstens vor dem Schlimmsten zu 
sichem. 

Wurden nun alle Menschen moralisch sein, so mttsste 
die Argumentation Hobbes' hier aufhSren. Allein, wie 
fiir Epicur, ergiebt sich fiir ihn aus der Verderbtheit der 
Welt die Frage, ob man also den Dingen ihren freien 
Lauf lassen solle. 

Die meisten Menschen halten aber die Gebote der 
right reason nicht, indem bei ihnen die Leidenschaften 
zu stark vorwalten. Nun ist der Mensch zum Halten der 



*) Lev. e. w. Ill, p. 146. And the science of them (laws of 
nature) is the true and only moral philosophy. Desgl. de corp. 
pol. e. w. IV, p. 109. 

6* 
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Naturgesetze niir so lange verpflicbtet, als ihm kein Nach- 
teil daraus entspringt, Sonst wtirde ja der Zweck des 
moralischon Handelns aufgehoben sein. Die Verpflichtimg 
hort somit auf, wenn anzunehmen ist, dass die anderen 
Menschen sich nicht nach dem Natiirgesetz richten. Und 
so kehrt der alte Zustand des Krieges aller gegen alle als 
zii recht bestehend zanick, so lange keine Garantie ftir 
das moralische Handeln der andern gegeben ist. ^lora- 
lisch ist nuiimehr derjeiiige, welcher die Absicht hat, den 
Naturgesetzen gemass zu handeln, iind nur durch die *TJm- 
stande, der Macht gehorchend, daran verhindert wird. Da 
aber ein Leben, wie es bei allgemeinem Halten des Natur- 
gesetzes eintreten wtirde, jedem Menschen erstrebenswert 
ist, so wird es sich nunmehr ura die Schaffung einer sol- 
chen Garantie handeln, welche fur die allseitige Befolgung 
der Normen der Moral sorgl. 

Zu diesem Zwecke wird eine Macht eingesetzt, deren 
Aufgabe es ist, fur die ]]efolgung dieser Gesetze einzu- 
treten und so den Guten auch den physischen Lohn ihrer 
guten Absichten zu sichem Diesem Zwecke der Ver- 
wirklichung des Moralgesetzes dient der Staat. 

In diesem Staat sind also dem Suveran nicht kurz-. 
weg alle tibertragbaren Eechte tibertragen und ihm. so 
gut wie absolute Freiheit im Gebrauche der Macht ge- 
lassen. Vielmehr wird ihm nur in den Dingen Gewalt 
gegeben, welche zum Frieden und zur allgemeinen Wohl- 
fahrt notig sind. Die.Mittel zur Erieichung dieses Zieles 
sind aber in den Naturgesetzen niedergelegt. The- final 
cause, end, or design of men, who naturally love liberty, 
and dominion over others, in the introduction of that 
restraint upon themselves, in which we scl* then^ live in 
commonwealths, is the foresight of the own preservation, 
and of a more contented life thereby; that is to say of 
getting themselves out from that miserable condition oi 
war, which is necessarely consequent to the natural 
passions of men, when there is no visible power to keep 
and tie them by fear of punishment to the performance 
of heyr covenants and observation of those laws of 
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nature^). Sowie: The only way to erect such a common 
power, as may be able to defend them from the invasion 
of foreigners and the injuries of one another, and thereby 
to secure them in such sort, as that by their own industrie, 
and by the fruits of the earth, they may nourish them- 
selves and live contentedly; is to confer all their power 
and strength upon one man, or upon one assembly of 
men, that may reduce ajl their wills, by plurality of voices, 
unto one will: which is as much as to say, to appoint 
one man. or assembly of men, to bear their person; and 
everyone to own and acknowledge himself to be author 
of whatsoever he that beareth their person, shall act, or 
cause to be acted, in those things, which concern 
the common peace and safety, and therein to sub- 
mit their wills, every one to his will, and their judge- 
ments, to his judgement^). 

Hobbes mtisste also folgerichtig weiter schliessen, 
dass der Staat nur in den durch die Naturgesetze vorge- 
schriebenen Dingen eine rechtliche Gewalt besitzt Im- 
plicite geschieht das auch, wenn er des ofteren sagt, dass 
sicli bei der Rechtsprechung herausstelleiide Lticken des 
biirgerlichen Gesetzes durch die Satzungen der nattirlichen 
Gesetze erganzt werden miissen. Auch kann ja die Unter- 
werfurig des Urteils ' aller unter das des Staats nicht so- 
weit gelien, bei der Stelle, welche jetzt die Vernunft ein- 
nimmt, dass staatliche Vorschriften gerecht sein konnten, 
welche den klaren Geboten der als dritte Klasse be- 
handelten Naturgesetze offen widersprechen. Ueberhaupt 
liegt in den Naturgesetzen ein voUstandiges Naturrecht 
eingeschlossen, dessen schliessliche Tendenzen verwandte 
Ziige mit sozialistischen Ideen aufweisen^). 



^) Lev. e. w« III, p. 163. 

2) Lev. e. w. HI, p. 157. cf. anch de cive. op. omii. II, p. 213. 
quicquid de iis rebus, .quae necessariae sunt ad pacem commiuiem, 
ille voluerit. 

9) Man denke an das Naturgesetz, dass die nicbt teilbaren 
Dinge moglicbst gemeinschaftlich benutzt werden solleu. Vergl. 
hiermit Hobbes* Ansichten uber die Lage der Lohnarbeiter im 
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Auch ist aus der Uebertragung gewisser Sechte an 
den Suveran, der ja dem einzelnen gegeniiber das Natur- 
„recht" besitzt, in dem alles erlaubt ist, nicht im ge- 
ringsten eine Verpflichtung zu absolutem Gehorsam in 
alien Dingen ableitbar. Vielmehr wiirde sich die Argu- 
mentation wohl nicht abweisen lassen, dass man seinen 
Befehlen nur so lange zu gehorchen hat, als durch die- 
selben eine Befolgung der Naturgesetze bei alien ange- 
strebt wird. Masst sich demnach der Suverdu ihm nicht 
zustehende Eechte an, so ist auf diesem Gebiete nicht 
nur der Ungehorsam zul&ssig, sondern die Beobachtung 
der anderen, dem Naturgesetz entsprechenden G-esetze 
ihm gegenUber ist nicht mehr moralische Pflicht, da er 
selbst durch Yerletzung desselben den ursprtlnglichen 
Naturzustand wieder herbeigefuhrt hat. 

AUe diese Schltisse zieht Hobbes nicht. Er sucht sie 
dadurch abzuwehren, dass doch nattlrlicherweise jede He- 
gierung fdr das Wohl aller sorgen wird, da dieses Wohl 
aller Unterthanen fur sie nur vorteilhaft ist. Der Unter- 
schied von Handlungen, die durch Vemunft, und solchen, 
die durch Leidenschaft bestimmt sind, wird hierbei ganz 
unerortert gelassen. 

Diese beiden Elemente werden nun im System des 



Behemoth (e. w. VI.) p. 320. A.: Those great capital cities, when 
rebellion is upon pretence of grievances, must needs be of the 
rebel partie: because the grievances are but taxes, to which 
citizen, that is, merchants, whose profession is their private gain 
are naturally mortal ennemies; their only glory being to grow 
excessively rich by the wisdom of buying and selling. B.: But 
they are said to be of all callings the most benefical to the 
commonwealth, by setting the poorer sort of people on work. 
A.: That is to say by making poor people sell their labour to 
them at theyr own prices, so that poor people for the most part, 
might get a better living by working in Bridewell (Zuchthaus), 
than by spinning, weaving, and other such labour as they can do; 
saving that by working slightly they may help themselves a little 
to the disgrace of manufacture. Desgt die Angriffe gegen den 
Adel und die ignorant men, that think one mans blood better than 
anothers by nature, de corpore politico, e. w, IV, p. lOB. 
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Hobbes durch das einheitliche Staatsideal zusammen- 
gehalten, dessen vemunftgemasse Konstruktion sie bilden 
soUen. Dabei ist es nattirlichy dass je nach der Art des 
au den einzelnen Stellen zu beweisenden die eine oder 
die andere Iteibe von Gedanken in den Vordergrund tritt. 
Den Ausgangspunkt bildet das bellum omnium contra 
omnes, welches ja am Anfang beider Gedankenketten 
steht. Die Ursache dieses, anarchischen Urzustandes liegt 
in der UnmOglichkeit, sich von den Leidenschaften und 
ihrer Thorheit freizuhalten, sowie in der Verschiedenheit 
der nattirlichen Strebnngen del Menschen. Die Schliessung 
des Staatsvertrages wird zunachst wesentlich anf gruud 
der ersteren Gedankenreihe geschildert und die Erhal* 
tung des nackten Lebens wird als sein Zweck aufgefasst. 
Nachdem so die absolute Suveranitat der Eegierung be- 
wiesen ist, wird auf die zweite Gedankenreihe eingegangen 
und das Katurgesetz abgeleitet. Und hierbei wird das 
Naturgesetz liber die Pflicht eines jeden, eingegangene 
Kontrakte zu halten, benutzt, um auch dem Gewaltstaat 
eine moralische Unterlage zu geben. Beiden Gedanken- 
reihen gemeinsam ist die nun erfolgende Basirung der 
offentlichen Sicherheit auf der Furcht vor Strafe. Was 
nun die Stellung der Eegierung im Staate anbetrifft, so 
macht sich Hobbes die Arbeit leicht, indem er nur die 
christlichen Staaten in Betracht zieht. Des weiteren be- 
seitigt er durch eine zum Teil sehr gezwungene Aus- 
legung der Bibel die aus den Verschiedenheiten der 
christlichen Konfessionen entstehenden Schwierigkeiten 
fast vollst3,ndig, dadurch dass er als das nach der Bibel 
far das Christentum ausschliesslich Wesentliche den ein- 
fachen Glauben an Jesus bezeichnet. Hierdurch fallen 
nach ihm so gut wie alle religios-rechtlichen Griinde eines 
Eechts auf Revolution weg, die namentlich in jener Zeit 
von den Vertretem der verschiedensten Konfessionen ver- 
teidigt wurden, Trotzdem muss er einem an weithin be- 
merkbarer Stelle befindlichen Prediger das Eecht des 
Ungehorsams zugestehen, falls derselbe z. B. zur Anbetung 
von Heiligenbildern gezwungen werden soil; denn hier- 
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durch wiirde er bei den Mitgliedern seiner Konfession 
Aergernis erregen, was eine Siinde ist, zu der man 
niemand zwingen kann. ' 

' Auf der einen Seite steht jetzt also die Behauptung, 
dass kein Gesetz ungerecht sein kann, da der Staat Quelle 
alles Eechtes ist, sowie dasis kein Unterthan sich ein 
TJrteil tiber die Giite oder Schlechtigkeit der Handlungen 
der Regierung erlauben dtirfe * Dicht daneben stehen die 
Ausftihrungen liber die Natiirgesetze, in denen, unaus- 
gesprochener Weise, ein E^cht des Widerstandes gegen 
die Staatsgewalt enthalteh ist. Eine VersShnnng der 
beiden wird darin gesucht, dass Hobbes sich auf das 
Prinzip beruft, dass niemand fiir die Handlungen, die er 
im Auftrag" eines anderen thut, verantwortlich ist. An 
anderer Stelle sagt er, dass es der Regierung zukomme, 
zu definiren, welche Handlungen als die von dem Natur- 
gesetz verbotenen Verbrechen zu betrachten seien. Mord 
sef durch das naturliche Gesetz verboten. Die Regierung 
aber setze fest, was Mord sei. In beiden Fallen liegt ein 
Zuruckgreifen auf Gedankeh aus der ersten Reihe zur 
Sicherun'g gegen die aus der zweiten entstehende Gefahf 
des Rechtes auf Revolution vor. Beide Ausfiihtungen 
beruheh namlich auf der Ahnahme, dass, inhaltlich wie 
formial, die mehschlichen Begriflfe iiber Moral und Recht 
willkurlich durch eiheh suveranen Willen hervorgebracht 
werden. Unterstiitzt werden diese Versuche zur Aus- 
gleichung der Widerspriiche dadurch, dass ja auch in det 
zweiten Wendung der rechtsphilosophischen Gedanken 
das Inkrafttreten der Verbindlichkeit der Naturgesetz6 
auf einem Kontrakt beruht. Ferner sucht Hobbes die 
rationale Einheit des Systems zu retten, indem er die dem 
Naturgesetz entsprechende Handlungsweise des Staates 
als gut bezeichnet und diesen Ausdruck von der „Ge- 
rechtigkeit" scharf unterscheidet»). Trotz alledem bleibt 



1) To the care of the sovereign belongeth the making of 
good laws. But what is a good law? By a good law, I meaniiot 
a just \icw: for no law can be unjust. Lev. e. w. in p. 335. 
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die Thatsache bestehen, dass die doppelte Begriindung des 
Eechts auf einen Kontrakt und aut Vernunftgemassheit 
des Handelns (conformity of manners to reason) eine 
Quelle von Widerspriichen in sich schliesst. Dies ist ja 
auch der Gnmd, warum Hobbes eine eingehende Dar- 
stellung der aus den Naturgesetzen entspringenden 
gerechten Einrichtung der Gesellschaft vermieden hat. 
Statt dessen hat er eine Reihe von Pflichten des Suverans 
aufgestellt, welche in abgeschwachter, so zii sagen oppor- 
tunistischer Form dieselbe Tendenz, wie die doktrinaren 
Naturgesetze verfolgen. 

Der Grundsatz, auf dem alle diese Ausftihrungen be- 
ruhen, ist: salus populi suprema lex. Aus ihm wird die 
Forder4ing eines geregelten Rechtswesens abgeleitet^ in 
welchem es dem Richter verboten ist, Geschenke von den 
streitenden Parteien anzunehmen, sowie in ihn selbst an- 
gehenden Angelegenheiten zu rich ten ^). Auch muss das 
Gericht die Rechte aller Staatsangehorigen gleichmassig 
schtit^en, das der Grossen und Machtigen, sowie das der 
Armen und Bedriickten*). Ungetreue Beamte sind zu be- 
strafen. Da femer die Ursache der Aufstande in der 
falschen Ueberzeugung der Menschen tiber ihre Rechte 
und Pflichten liegt, so hat die Regierung fiir offentlichen 
Unterricht zu sorgen, in dem nicht die Irrtiimer der 
Soholastik zum Nachteil der Lernenden gelehrt werden. 
Namentlich sind also die Universitaten an der Verbreitung 
dieser Anschauungen zu verhindern, da sie schon oft 
genug der Ausgangspunkt von Storungen der oftentlichen 
Ruhe gewesen sind'). Auch fiir das materielle Wohl der 
Unterthanen hat der suverane Staat zu sorgen. Er muss 
eine rechtliche Form des Eigentums einfiihren, so dass 
das Mein und Dein respektirt wird*). Zur Aufrecht- 



1) Lev. p. 142. 

') ib. p. 332. cf. Persons obnoxious to injury are such as 
shall be loscis by going to the law: as strangers and workmen. 
In „The whole art of rhetorik". e. w. vol. VI. p. 444. 

3) Lev. p. 228. 

*) ib. p. 115. 
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erhaltung der oflfentlichen Buhe muss ferner verhindert 
werden, dass irgend ein Dnterthan sich auf irgend eiue 
Weise eine ausserordentliche Beliebtheit bei den breiten 
Massen des Volks erwirbt. Die offentliche Sittlichkeit 
muss durch das Verbot unnatttrlicher Verbindungen ge- 
wahrt werden. Sodann muss der Staat sich bemiihen den 
Wohlstand zu heben, durch gute Einrichtungen den 
Handel zu fordem. Durch Gesetze hat er die unniitze 
Verschwendung von Nahrungsmitteln und den iiber- 
mllssigen Luxus in der Eleidung zu verbieten*). Er muss 
dafur Sorge tragen, dass es nie an Arbeitsgelegenheit 
fur die einzelnen Leute fehlt. Dem mtissen namentlich 
Einrichtungen dienen, welche man mit dem Namen der 
inneren Kolonisation bezeichnen konnte. Arme, kraftige 
Leute sind in die weniger bevolkerten Landesteile zu 
schicken. Indem so die Dichtigkeit der Bevolkerung dort 
w&chst und die einzelnen Menschen enger bei einander 
wohnen, wird auch die Intensitat der Landeskultur zu- 
nehmen*). Arbeitsunfahige diirfen nicht der SflTentlichen 
Mildthatigkeit iiberlassen werden, sondem miissen vom 
Staat versorgt werden^). AUerdings entging es dem 
scharfen Blicke Hobbes' nicht, welche neuen Probleme 
gerade durch diese Beforderung des allgemeinen Wohl- 
standes heraufbeschworen werden. So bespricht er 
namentlich kurz das der UebervOlkerung und empfiehlt^ 
fiir ihn hochst charakteristisch, als schliessliches Abhilfs- 
mittel den Krieg*). Des Weiteren hat der Staat dafiir zu 
sorgen, dass die Unterthanen durch eine gute und starke 
Armee gegen auswartige Peinde gesichert sind. Die zur 
Unterhaltung derselben notwendigen Gelder sind durch 
Steuem auf zubringen , in deren Verteilung Gerechiigkeit 
walten muss, insofern als ein jeder gleiche Summen zu 
bezahlen hat, da alle gleichen Nutzen von der Landes- 



1) d. Corp. pol. p. 21B. e. w. vol. IV. 
^) Lev. p. 384/35. 
5) Lev. p. 334. 
*) Lev. 335. 
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verteidigung haben. Wiirde diese Steuer nach der GrOsse 
des Vermogens verteilt, so wtirde das eine Benachteili- 
gnng der Fleissigen und Sparsamen sein^). Auch um das 
Seelenheil seiner Unterthanen muss sich der Staat 
kfmunem und dafiir Sorge tragen, dass sich diejenige 
Religion verbreitet, die er als die richtige erkannt hat. 

AUe diese Gesetze dienen dem offentlichen Wohle 
und sind darum gut. Ueber sie hinaus die Bewegungs- 
freiheit der Unterthanen einzuschranken, ist nicht ratsam. 
Eine zu eingehende Itegulirung des Handels wtirde die 
Betriebsamkeit der einzelnen hindem. So verlangt Hobbes 
absolute Verschuldungsfreiheit, damit nicht der lassige 
und fanle Wirtschalter unterstiitzt werde. Auch die Frei- 
heit der Bewegung von einem Orte zum anderen darf 
deshalb nicht beschrankt werden. Vielmehr muss der 
Staat dieselbe befordem, indem er fiir gute Kommu- 
nikations- und Transportmittel sorgt.*) Die Monopole 
einzelner Handelsgesellschaften diirfen nicht gef5rdert 
werden, da der allgemeine, alien BUrgem des Staates zu 
gute kommende, Wohlstand und die Sicherheit des Staates 
gefahrdet werden. 

So hat also der suver§*ne Staat die Pflicht; seinen 
Unterthanen durch Gesetze zu zeitlichem und ewigem 
Heil zu verhelfen, in der Weise etwa, wie es derPolizei- 
staat der aufgeklSlrten Despotieen des vorigen Jahrhunderts 
that. Seine unbeschrankte Macht wurde zuerst auf Grund 
einer lediglich formalen Einheit des Menschengeschlechts 
als zur Aufrechterhaltung des Fried ens notwendig be- 
wiesen. Sodann wird auf die materiale Einheit aller 
Menschen hingewiesen, die in ihrer, nur von den Leiden- 
schaften gestorten, Verniinftigkeit liegt. Auf dieser Yer- 
ntLnftigkeit und dem Friedensbediirfnis baut sich nun eine 
^nattirliche" Anordnung aller Eechte und Pflichten auf. 
Und wenn die Regierung den Kindem der Unterthanen 
nur eine ordentlich aufklarende Schulbildung giebt, so 



1) Lev. 338/84, 

2) de Corp. pol. e. w. vol. IV, p. 215. 
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werden diese schon einsehen, wo ihr wahrer Vorteil liegt, 
und sich nicht von den Leidenschaften bethoren lassen.^) 
Namentlich ist das notig auf dem Gebiete der Religion, 
durch welche, wie Hobbes in weit ausgesponnenen und 
zum Teil recht gewagten Deutungen nachweist, nur in- 
folge falscher Auslegung der lieiligen Schrift in christ- 
lichen Staaten eine Storung des offentlichen Friedens ein- 
treten kann. 

An diese Darstellung des geschaffenen Staates (com- 
monwealth by institution) schliesst sich kurz die des 
durch Erwerbung entstandenen Staates (commonwealth 
by acquisition) an. Die beiden Formen der letzteren 
Entstehungsweise sind die Familie und die durch Gewalt 
erworbene, absolute Herrschaft iiber Menschen und Reiche. 

Beide beruhen auf stillschweigenden Vertragen (pac- 
tum tacitum). In der Familie besteht dieser Vertrag 
darin, dass man durch die Auferziehung des neugeborenen 
Kindes ein vertragsmSssiges Recht auf dasselbe erwirbt; 
denn niemand thut etwas, das ihm nicht Vorteil bringen 
soil. Nicht auf grund der Geburt entsteht also das Recht 
der Eltem. Auch ist es nicht nur fiir die Eltern da. 
Sondern ein jeder, der das Kind auferzieht, hat recht- 
mUssig die voile und unbeschrankte Gewalt iiber dasselbe. 
Im Naturzustande also hat die Mutter meistens dieses 
Recht. 1st die Mutter jedoch dem Manne unterthan, so 
ist das Kind auch Unterthan des Mannes, ganz unab- 
hftngig davon, wer sein Vater ist. "Wachst nun eine solche 
Familie an, so kann sie als ein kleines Konigreich gelten, 
dessen Herrscher unbeschrankte Gewalt hat. 

Der dem durch* Eroberung erworbenen Staate zu 

*) So wird im Behemoth aUe Schuld aft der englischen Re- 
volution auf die reichen Burger, die Uiiiversitaten und die 
Prediger zuruckgefiihrt. Von der grossen Masse des Volkes heisst 
es (e.w. vol. VI, pag. 363): They wanted not wit, but the know- 
ledge of the causes And grounds upon which one person has a 
right to govern, and the rest hai obligation to obey ; which grounds 
are necessary to be taught the people, who without them cannot 
live long in peace amongst themselves. 
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grunde liegende Kontrakt besteht darin, dass der Sieger 
den in seine Macht gegebenen Besiegten nicht totet, wozii 
er das natiirliche Eecht wie die Macht hat, sondern ihn 
frei lasst unter der stillschweigend vorausgesetzten Be- 
dinguDg, dass er sein Sklave oder Unterthan ist. Legt 
der Sieger den Besiegten in Ketten, so ist ein solcher 
stillschweigend geschlossener Vertrag nicht anzimehmen 
imd der Gcfangene hat das natiirliche Eecht, gegen den 
Sieger alle Mittel zu gebrauchen. 

Beide Formen des erworbenen Staates laufen also 
auf dasselbe hinaus als die erste Gedankenreihe des Staates 
durch Einsetzung. Dnd Hobbes weist auch mehrfach 
darauf hin, dass die Lago des Sklaven und des in der 
patria potestas befindlichen Familienmitgliedes dieselbe 
ist, wie die des Unterthanen der freiwillig in den Staats- 
verband eingetreten ist. 

Alle diese Entatehungsformen des Staates hatten fiir 
Hobbes den "Wert einer Klarlegung der den thatsach- 
lichen Verhaltnissen zu grunde liegenden rechtlichen 
Verbindlichkeit. Seine abschliessende Ansicht tiber die 
historische Entstehung der Staaten, welche ursprtinglich 
wohl verschiedenen Schwankungen unterworfen war, setzt 
er auseinander iu dem Dialogue between a philosopher 
and a student of the common laws of England. Demnach 
ist die Familie die urspriingliche Gesellschaftsform. In 
ihr hat der Vater unbeschrankte Gewalt auf grund des 
natiirlichen Rechts uber Weib und Kind. Durch erste 
Aneignung herrenloser Gegenstande oder Landereien ent- 
stand das Eigentum; Durch Eroberungen wurde es nach 
dem Rechte des Krieges vergrossert. Auf dieselbe Weise 
wurde eii^e Anzahl von nicht zur Familie geh5renden 
Dienem erworben. Und schliesslich begaben sich besitz- 
lose Leute, welche mancherlei Kiinste verstanden, unter 
den Schutz und die Gesetze dieser Familien, die sich all- 
mahlich zum Staat ausdehnten. Und indem am Ende die 
Familienvater sich und die durch sie reprasentirten 
Menschen durch einen Vertrag verbanden, entstand der 
wirkliche, moderne Staat. 
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Es fragt sich nun, inwiefern diese Gedankenmassen 
epicureische Elemente in sich tragen, die teils in unver- 
anderter, teils in, durch die Bewusstseinsstellung des 
17. Jahrhunderts modifizirter Gestalt zu Tage treten. 
Dass diese Elemente in mehr oder weniger direkter Weise 
von Epicur und dessen Schule iibemommen sind, kann 
als sicher betraclitet werden. Noch ehe Hobbes sich. mit 
philosophischen Problem en beschaftigt hatte, war er schon 
ein genauer Kenner der antiken Litteratur: 

Vertor ego ad nostras, ad Graecas atque Latinas 
Historias; etiam carmina saepe lego. 
Flaccus, Virgilius fuit et mihi notus Homerus 
Euripides, Sophocles, Plautus, Aristophanes. ^) 

Von seiner Kenntnis der epicureischen Physik, 
namentlich aus dem Werke Lucrez's, und von der Ver- 
wandtschaft derselben mit seinen eigenen Lehren spricht 
er mehrmals. Doch auch ohne diese AussprQche wiirde 
die weitgehende Uebereinstimmung seiner Philosophie mit 
antiken Gedankenreihen geniigen, um das Vorhandensein 
eines betrachtlichen Einflusses von dieser Seite zu sichem. 

Und so lassen sich denn die mannigfaltigsten Spuren 
antiker Systeme bei Hobbes nachweisen. Neben der bei 
keinem Denker der Renaissancezeit fehlenden Polemik 
gegen Aristoteles finden sich auch oft weitgehende An- 
lehnungen an Gedanken dieses Philosophen. So ist die 
ganze Erorterung iiber die Freiheit des menschlichen 
Willens von aristotelischen Eeminiscenzen durchsetzt, die 
sich am deutlichsten in der Uebernahme eines Beispiels 
aus der nikomachischen Ethik*) zeigen. Dilthey hat ein- 
gehend nachgewiesen, wie die ganze Lehre von den Einzel- 
affektionen bei Hobbes von stolschen Gedanken ab- 
haugt.*"*) 



1} Autobiographisches Gedicht. Op. omn. I, p. 88. 

») Das des Schiffers, der bei Sturm auf hoher See die in 
seinem Schiff verladenen Waaren iiber Bord wirft, freiwillig und 
doch dem Zwang der Umstilnde gehorchend. 

») Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil. VI, p. 86 fif. 
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Die Elarlegung der Quellen der Staatsphilosophie 
Hobbes' und namentlich des epicureischen Einfiusses auf 
dieselbe wird nun wesentlich erleichtert durch die Aus- 
fuhrungen Grassendis. In den Anmerkungen zu seiner 
Uebersetzung des X. Bnches des Diogenes Laertius, so- 
wie in seinem Syntagma Philosophiae M gibt Gassendi 
eine Darstellaug der Staatsphilosophie, welche bis in die 
Einzelheiten der Formulirung eine solche Verwandtschaft 
mit den Anschauungen Hobbes' aufweist, dass hier eine 
Beeinflussung ganz nnzweifelhaft ist. Und zwar ist es 
wahrscheinlich, dass Gassendi diese Erorterungen aus 
Hobbes tibernommen hat. Denn walirend letzterer schou 
in den 1640 und 1642 geschriebenen Werken on human 
nature und de cive seine Lehre voUstandig ausgebildet 
hat, weiss Gassendi weder in dem 1647 erschienenen de 
vita et moribus Epicuri noch in dem syntagma philoso- 
phiae Epicuri von 1649 etvv'as von dieser Auslegung der 
epicureischen Staatsphilosophie. 

Gassendi schliesst sich nun ganz eng an Hobbes an, in 
dem, was er auseinandersetzt, ohne jedoch alles, was Hobbes 
gesagt hatte, wiederzugeben. Es fehlt namentlich die 
ganze Betonung und Begrtindung der StaatS8uverS.nitat. 
In der Gassendi'schen Darstellung sind somit die beiden 
Arten des commonwealth by acquisiton und der als erste 
Gedankenreihe bezeichnete Teil des commonwealth by 
institution nicht beriicksichtigt. Des weiteren fehlen 
natiirlich die Beziehungen auf zeitgenossische englische 
Zustande. Dahin gehoren die ins einzelne gehende Dar- 
stellung der Naturgesetze und die Angriflfe gegen die 
Rechtsgelehrten, die Universitatswissenschaft und die 
Theologen. Es Iftsst sich meist leicht zeigen, welche 
Streitigkeiten im 6flfentlichen Leben Englands die Auf- 
st-ellung der betreffenden Behauptungen hervorgerufen 
haben. So befand sich z. B. der von Hobbes lebhaft ver- 
teidigte Gedanke, dass der Unterthan kein absolutes 
Eecht auf sein Eigentum habe, unter den vom eng- 

1) Op. omnia (ed. 1668 Lugduni) tomus *J ; namentlich p. 783 ff. 
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lischen Parlamente verurteilten Fehlern der Regierung 
Karls I. 

Da nun Gassendi im wesentlichen seino Staatsphilo- 
sophie als eine Ausdentung epicureischer Gedanken giebt, 
so ist es von vomherein wahrscheinlich, dass etwaige 
nicht-epicureische Telle des Systems von Hobbes vor- 
wiegend in dem von Gassendi nicht beriicksichtigten 
Teile vorhanden sind. Des weiteren hat Gtissendi in 
seinen Ausfuhrungen seiner Gewohnheit nach einen 
grossen Teil der antiken Quellen, auf denen diese Ge- 
danken beri^hen, in weitschweifigen und ermiidenden 
Citaten angegeben. 

Die Darstellung geht von der Bemerkung aus, dass 
das Wort jus in zweierlei Bedeutung aufgefasst werde: 
in der von facultas und in der von lex. Dieser doppelte 
Gebrauch wird mit Stellen aus romischen Juristen belegt. 
Ein Gesetz (lex) entsteht aber nach Epicur und anderen^) 
durch einen Vertrag. Ehe also Gesetze besta,nden, muss 
es einen status purae naturae, eine gesetzlose Zeit gegeben 
haben. In ihr herrscht das jus naturae, indem jus mit 
iacultas gleichgesetzt wird. Epicur hat nun gesagt, dass 
die Tiere keine Vertrage schliessen und somit keine Ge- 
setze haben konnen. Und die romischen Juristen behaupten^ 
dass das jus naturale dem Menschen mit den Tieren ge- 
meinsam sei. In diesem Zustande ist also die Freiheit 
des Gebrauches aller Fahigkeiten und Mittel nicht ein- 
geschrankt. Ungerecbtigkeiten (iniuriae) kann es somit 
nicht geben, nur Schadigungen anderer. 

Das Grundprinzip des unbeschrankt freien Handelns 
des Menschen in diesem Zustand besteht darin, dass jeder 
nach dem strebt, was ihm gut, bequem und angenehm ist, 
und dass er das Gegenteil davon liieht. Diese Zustande 
werden von Gassendi an anderer Stelle, nach den An- 
schauimgen der Stoa and Telesios, als heftige Bewegungen 
der Seele bezeichnet. Es wird also jeder die Menschen 



') Er nennt Plato, rep. Aristoteles, pol. 9 und die von letz- 
tcrem Aviedei-o^egebene Ansicht des Sophisten Lycophron. 
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hassen^ die ihm Nachteil und Schmerz venirsacheii, und 
die lieben, welche ihm gutes thun. Auf diese Weise 
wird die Liebe der Kinder zu den Eltern, die Liebe zu 
Freimden, llerren, Fursten und zu Gott erklart. Sodann 
liebt eiii jeder sich selbst mehr als die andern. Und 
wenn seine Handlungen den Vorteil anderer bezwecken, 
so geschieht das nur als Mittel zu personlichem Genusse. 
Gassendi rechnet zu diesem personlichen Genusse audi 
das Bewusstsein, gut gehandelt zu haben, die Freude und 
den Stolz. f'ilr geliebte Personen etwas zu thun. Er iiber- 
sieht, dass durch diese Auslegung der Lust und Unlust 
die Erklarung der Aflfekte aus dem egoistischen Grund- 
triebe aufgehoben wird. Des weiteren hat der ilensch 
im Naturzustande das Eecht, seine Glieder zur Befriedi- 
gung aller seiner Begierden so zu gebrauchen, wie es ihm 
gut diinkt. Hieraus entsteht namentlich die Erzeugung 
und Erziehiing der Kinder, bei der selbstverstanrllir:h ein 
jeder seinen eigenen Genuss und Vorteil sucht. Schliess- 
lich hat der Mensch dann audi die Fahigkeit, durch ver- 
iiiinftigc Ueberlegung zu dem Schlusse zu kommen, dass 
durch vertragsmassige Beschrankung des Eechtes aller 
einzelnen ein jeder Vorteil hat. 

Dadurch namlich, dass ein jeder gleichmassig dasselbe 
naturliche Eecht auf alle Dinge hat, verliert dieses Recht 
seinen Wert. Die Beschrankung aller auf einen gleichen 
Teil ihres urspriinglichen, natiirlichen Eechtes wird darum 
von der Vernuntt befohlen. Diese die Dinge richtig be- 
urteilende Vernunft isl nun bei Gassendi noch mehr als 
bei Hobbes von den perturbationes animi geschieden, 
indem sie der aus theologischen Griinden eingefiihrten 
anima rationalis, dem unsterblichen Teil der mensch lichen 
Seele zufallt. Die perturbationes beruhen^ wie in der 
stoischen und der aristotelisch-scholastischen Psychologie, 
auf dem niederen, sterblichen Vermogen der imaginatio. ') 



*) Concludo essr qiiidem in rationali anima, lit Intel lectuni. 
sic vohmtatem rationalenive appetituni, qui ut iutellectus a plian- 
tasia, sic ipse a senticute appetitu difterat; sed tamen donee anima 

7 
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Der Befehl dieser Vernunft (dictaraen rationis) kann iiur 
in uneigentlicher Weise mit den Stoikem als Ge^etz be- 
zeichnet werden, da erja aus keinem Vertrage entspringt. 
Er ist aber bildlich gesprochen ein ^natiirliches Gesetz"", 
da die Vernunft einen Teil der Natur des Menschen, ja 
sogar den vornehmsten Teil, den, durch welchen er Mensch 
ist, ausmacht. 

Das Gebot der Vernunft ist nun, dass ein jeder 
jedem andem gleich viel Recht als sich selbst zuerkennt: 
Quod tibi fieri non vis alteri ne feceris.^) 

Der gute Mensch handelt nach diesem Gebote. Da 
die Mehrzahl jedoch nicht gut und gerecht ist, so muss 
zum Schutze des Weisen ein Mittel gefunden werden, das 
ihn vor den thorichten Handlungen der andern schlitzt. 
Das geschielit, indem Gesetze gegeben werden, d. h. indem 
alle einen Vertrag schliessen, dass niemand dem andern 
Schaden zufiigen soil. Es werden, wie Epicur ausfiihrt, 
die zum allgemeinen Nutzen gegebenen Gesetze durch 
Wachter geschiitzt, welche durch Strafen die Ungerechten 
von gesetzwidriger Handlungsweise abschrecken. 

Der Inhalt der Gesetze muss nach Epicur vom allge- 
meinen Nutzen bestimmt sein. Das geschieht, indem 
jedem bei der Verteilung der Rechte gleich viel gegeben 
wird. Es wird also jeder das Eigentumsrecht an gleich 
viel Dinge erhalten. Denn, wie Plato sagt, fiir einen 
jeden Teil des Staates muss gleichmassig gesorgt werden. 
Und die romischen Juristen erklaren die Gerechtigkeit 
als eine constans et perpetua voluntas suum cuique tri- 
buendi. Pomponius fiihrt aus, dass natura aequum i>it 

alligata est corpori eveiiire, ut queniadmodum phantasmata intel- 
lectum plerumquc a vero de rebus iudicio abducunt, ita appetitus 
coiniiiotiones concitantes phantasmata, voluntatem cum iudicio 
abrlpiant sen potius (ratione ipsaque voluntate aut nihil aut im- 
becillius agentibus) triumphent. Syntagma op. II, p. 471 b. 

1) Nach Fontaine, les diets des sept sages, ensemble plusicurs 
nutres sentences Latines. Lyon 1557, p. 66. ein Wort des Aurelins 
Alexander. In diesem Werk wird librigens (p. 46, 47) lebhaft fiir 
Epicur und seine epitres bien vertueuses eingetr«ten. 
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neminem fieri cum alterius detrimento locupletiorem. 
Hiermit stimmt auch die aristotelische Auslegung der 
distributiven (geometrischen) Gerechtigkeit iiberein, deren 
Grundsatz es ist, gleichen gleiches zuzuteilen. 

Der Bequemlichkeit halber wird nun die ganze Menge 
der Gleichberechtigten, welche so den Staat und seine 
Gesetze begriindet haben, die Gewalt auf einen oder eine 
Anzahl tiichtiger Leute iibertragen, damit diese statt ihrer 
fiir die Durchfiihrung und allgomeine Befolgung der Ge- 
sptze sorgen. Hierbei werden sie sich naturlich das Recht 
vorbehalten, nach denen von ilmen selbst gegebenen Ge- 
setzen zu leben, und von etwaigen Veranderungen des 
Gesetzes durch den Herrscher Kenntnis zu nehmen, sowie 
das Inkrafttreten neuer Gesetze von ihrer Znstimmung 
abhangig zu maclien. So haben anch Ulpian, Julian und 
Aristoteles die Machtbefugnis der Fiirsten bestimmt. 

Die Beziehungen der V6lker untereinander, das jus 
gentium, gehort dem jus naturale im Sinne von facultas 
an, da os sich ja auf keinen Vertrag griindet. 

Auch in den Aeusserungen liber die Einfliisse der 
Religion auf die Entstehung des Rechts stimmt Gassendi 
mit Hobbes iiberein. Die Gesetze Gottes nach dem alten 
Bunde sind durcli den auf dem Berge Sinai geschlossenen 
Vertrag begriindet und durch Christus spater wieder auf- 
gehoben. Im neuen Bunde hat Gott sie einem jeden 
eingepflanzt, als Stimme der Vernunft. Auch die Bemer- 
kung findet sich bei Gassendi angeftihrt, dass die Reli- 
gionen Erfindungen weiser Gesetzgeber seien zum Zwecke 
der Stiitzung des Rechts. Schliesslich sagt Gassendi noch, 
dass durch Furcht erpresste Vertrage nach Ciceros Aus- 
spruch keine Giiltigkeit haben. 

Mit Ausnahme dieses letzten Satzes stimmen also 
die Ausfiihrungen Gassendis zum Teil wortlich mit denen 
Hobbes' iiberein, soweit letztere in der zweiten Gedanken- 
reihe des commonwealth by institution niedergelegt sind. 

Die Formulirung dieser Gedanken entspringt den 
Werken der romischen Juristen. Die Begriffe des nattir- 
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lichen Rechtes und seiaer Ausfiihrung durch Gesetze, die 
Annahme eines Urzustandes der Freiheit und Gleichheit, 
die Gleichstellung des naturlichen und des gottlichen 
Gesetzes mit den Geboten der Vemunft, alles das sind, 
wie ja auch aus Gassendis Citaten hervorgeht, die Grnnd- 
lagen der von der Stoa abhangigen romischen Jurisprudenz. 
Hobbes nimmt sie auf, um sie zum Teil in ironisch 
bitterer Weise zu verwenden, wie in der Ausmalung des 
Zustandes der Freiheit unter dem naturlichen Recht (im 
Sinne von fas oder faciiltas)^). In Wirklichkeit tragt 
Hobbes eine Rechtsphilosophie vor, die in wichtigen 
Punk ten auch auf das entgegengesetzte epicureische 
System zuriickgreift. 

Namentlich in den Grundlagen der psychologischen 
Analyse des Menschen geht Hobbes, und mit ihm Gassendi, 
von epicureischen Anschauungen aus. Das Handeln wird 
ohne den Einfluss der Vernunftiiberlegung oder eine 
Willenswahl erklart. Und die beiden Gemiitszustiinde, 
welche die beiden moglichen Arten des Handelns hervor- 
rufen, sind Lust und Unlust. Gassendi nimmt audi aus 
theologischen, wie Epicur aus moralphilosophischen Griin- 



•) Wie sehr diese Geclaiiken und Formulirungen zu Hobbes' 
Zeit lebendig: Wtiren, ^eht aus einem 1641 zu Poseu erschicucncn 
Werke hervor: Acquilibriuni Justitiae seu tractatus spcculativus 
inoralis iuxta doctrinam venerabilis P. F. Joauuis Duns Scoti, 
opera ac studio R. P. F. Mariani Costeni. Dort findet sieli z. B. 
p. 90: Omnia iure naturae dicuntur conimunia^ partim negative, 
(|uia niniirum ius naturae nee praecepit, nee fecit divisiouem, 
partim positive, eo sensu, (|uia singulis dedit potestatem utendi 
<iualibet re et dominii capiendi priustiuam ab alio sit occupata, 
([uod ius hue usque durat. p. 91: Ilia quae sunt de lege naturae 
sunt in tripliee differentia. <^uaedam sunt praecepta, ut ilia: 
<t>uaecunque vultis ut faciant vobis homines, hoc illis et vos facite. 
(^uaedam sunt prohibitiones ut quod tibi non vis, alteri non facias. 
<^uaedam vero demonstrationes, <iuae neiiue praecipiunt neque 
I>rohibent, sed demonstraut, quid agendum vel non agendum sit 
iuxta statuum diversitatem vel cas^uum emergentium necessitatem. 
Den stoischeu Ausluhrungen analoge Anschauungen linden sich 
auch z. B. schon bei Thomas von Aquino sunnna theologia quaestio 
XCVI, uamentlich art. 4. 
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den die Freiheit des menschlichen Handelns ini Wider 
spruch zu dieser Grundlage der Psjxhologie an. Hobbes 
dagegen ist konsequent und beseitigt daniit einen Fehler 
des epicureischen Systems. Audi der schon von Cicero 
nnd Plutarch angegriffenen Behauptung Epicurs von der 
Lust der Schmerzlosigkeit schliesst er sich nicbt an. Und 
das Zeitalter der Renaissance war wohl am wenigsten dazu 
angethan, einem Philosophen des Macht- und Herrscbafts- 
gedankens wie Hobbes diesen Satz annehmbar zu machen. 
Fiir ihn gehort nur die Beschaftigung, die Thatigkeit 
(negotia) unter die lustbringenden Dinge.') Auch die Ab- 
leitung der vemtinftigen Ueberlegung auf dem Gebiete 
des Erkennens und des Handelns als einer gleichsani 
zur widerspruchslosen Vollstandigkeit gelangten Sinnlicli- 
keit ist epicureisch. 

Nun findet sich aber bei Hobbes und Gassendi eino 
Art immanenter Zweckmassigkeit in der psychischen Au- 
lage des Menschen, indem die lebenfordernden Dinge 
Lust Rrregen.*) In diesem Punkte wie in der ganzen 
Lehre von den Affekten lasst sich der stoisclie Einfluss 
niclit verkennen, welcher wohl durch Telesios Schriften 
vermittelt war. Telesio erklart die menschlichen Bewe- 
gungen, Gefiihle und Leidenschaften als Eeaktioneu eines 
spiritus auf die Aussenwelt. Dieser anthropomorph p;e- 
dachte spiritus lenkt alle, auch die unwillkiirlicheii Pro- 



') V^ielleicht ist hierbei auch die stoische Einteilung dor 
c(dta(fOQ»x ill TTQOriYnipcc, anoTTQOijy fierce und fistfcc nicht ohi\e 
EinHuss geblieben. cf. Hobbes, do horaine. (op. lat. II. p. 100 ">: 
Negotium, bonum: etenim vita niotus est. Itaque nisi sit quod 
agas, ambulatio pro negotio est. Quo me vertam, <iuid agam? 
voces sunt dolentiuni. Otium torquet. 

2. Die Folge hiervon ist der Fortfall dor epicureischen Ein- 
teilung der Begierden. Da nun Hobbes zugleich jede tcleologische 
Weltbetrachtung abgelehnt hat, so besteht fiir ihn auch das 
Problem der Ursache des Lustgefiihls bei in ihron Folgen sch.ld- 
lichen Einfliissen fort. Psychologisch wird es gclcist durch die 
Unterscheidung von momentan und dauernd fordernden Dingcn 
und dem hiermit nicht zusannnenfallenden positiven o<ler nega- 
tiven Gefiihlston. 
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zesse des Lebens und ist von Gott so zweckinas:«ig ein- 
gerichtet. dass er hierbei fur den Menschen hochst vor- 
teiihaffc verfahrt. Und so geschieht es, dass die seiner 
Erhaltung iorderlichen Dinge den Mcmschen mit Lnst 
nnd die derselben schadlichen mit Unlnst afficiren. Da 
nun Telesio das menschliche Handeln aus diesen beiden 
Principien ableitet, so ist dasselbe nach ihm eiu durchaus 
zweckvoUes. 

Hobbes war durch die Schule Gralileis gegangen. 
Der personlich uberlegende und handelnde spiritus Telesios 
war fur ihn darum ^nannehmbar. Fur ihn war alles Ge- 
schehen ein mechanisohes. Und auch der Ablauf des 
psychischen Lebens war ihm ein Teil dieser gesetz- 
massigen, mechanischen Vorgange. Hatte also Telesio 
das psychische Problem durch den BUnweis auf die von 
Gott stammende zweckmassige Organisation des spiritus 
gleichsam hinausgeschoben, so entfemt Hobbes es jetzt, 
indem er das psychische Geschehen in den naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Begriflfen von Kraft und Macht, sowie deren 
Wirkungen und Hemmungen auflost. Des weiteren findet 
sich bei Hobbes die Einheit des seelischen Lebens mit 
derselben Konsequenz vertreten, als das von Telesio 
namentlich in seiner Streitschrift gegen Galen geschehen 
ist.*) Nut sieht Hobbes den Grund dieser Einheit nicht 
in dem alles leitenden spiritus, sondem dem mecha- 
nischen Geschehen. Telesio stellt hierbei auch die An- 
sicht von der „Eationalitat'* oder besser Intel lectuali tat 
des Seelenlebens auf, wenn auoh in extrem-seusualistischer 
Fassung. Fiir ihn liegt beim Handeln zunachst ein Wert- 
urteil liber die Gegenstande und Ziele der Thatigkeit vor. 
Auf grund dieses vom sentiens et intelligens gefallten 
Erfahrungsurteils vollzieht sich das Handeln. Bei Hobbes 
jedoch ist Lustgefiihl, sinnliche Anscbauung, Begierde 
und der Anfang der Handlung je eine der unter sich 



M Quod animal uiiiversum ab iiiiica aniinae substantia guber- 
natur, in Varii de rebus naturalibus libelli. ab Antonio Persic editi 
Venetiis 1590. 
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verschiedenen aber gleich selbstandigen Seiten desselben 
mechanischen Bewegungsvorganges. Ja das Auftreten von 
Begierde und Handlung gliedert sich b^i ihm leichter 
und ungezwungener als das der theoretiscben Vorgange 
in den Ablauf mechanischer Bewegungen und die Verhalt- 
nisse naturwissenschaftlich gefasster Energieen ein. Vor 
allem aber fehlt bei ihm die Zuriickfiibrung des Handelns 
auf Ueberlegung und Erf'ahrungsurteil. Auch die am 
Schluss einer vemiinftigen Ueberlegung eintretende Hand- 
lung schliesst sich nach Hobbes lediglich an den letzten 
Gedanken mit mechanisch wirkender Notwendigkeit an. 
Und audh in der ErklaruHg der bewusst angesteliten 
Ueberlegung tritt diese Vernichtung der Individualperson- 
lichkeit und ihre Auflosung in eine Mechanik der psychi- 
selien Vorgange deutlich hervor. 

Gleichfalls auf Ausfiihrungen Telesios geht das eigen- 
tiimlichc Schwanken zuriick, das in der abschlies^enden 
FormuliruDg von Hobbes Staatstheorie zwischen dem 
Begriff der Lust^und dem der Selbsterhaltung als Grund- 
princip des menschlichen Handelns sich zeigt. Bei Telesio 
fallen Lust uud Selbsterhaltung zusammen infolge der 
zweckmassigen Anordnung durch Gott. Diese teleolo- 
gische Begriindung nimmt Hobbes, wio schon oben ange- 
iilhrt, nicht auf. Aber in dem Durcheinandergehen der 
beiden Principien zeigen sich die Folgen dieses EinHusses. 
Auch in anderen Teilen des Systems treten bei Hobbes 
Anklange an Anschauungen Telesios hervor. So lindet 
sich bei ihm die (urspriinglich aristotelische) Behauptung^ 
dass diejenige Art der Gedanken-Association die beste 
sei, welche zwischen den beiden Extremen, der zu schnell 
und zu umfangreich, sowie der •zu langsani und in- 
haltsleer vor sich gohenden, die Mitte halt. Es ist be- 
merkenswert, dass Hobbes diese Auseinandersetzung 
Telesios iibernommen hat, obwohl er in seiner Pole- 
mik gegen Aristoteles sich mit besonderer Scharfe 
gegen die Auffassung der Tugend als der aurea medio- 
critas wendet. 
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In der eigentlichen Eechbs- und Staatsphilosophie 
findet sich num ein tiefgehender Unterschied zwischen 
Epicur einerseits und Hobbes nnd Gassendi anderseits. 
Der Grund hierfiir liegt in der verschiedenen Bedeutung, 
welche die beiden Denkei^ruppen diesem Zweige der 
Philosophie beimessen. Epicur will mit seiner Sloral- 
philosophie den miiden Sohnen einer alten, uberreichen 
Kultur den Frieden sichem. Nur insofem, als ihra das 
auf rein individualistischer Grundlage nicht moglich ist, 
geht er auf die Beobachtung gesellschaftlicher Formen 
des menschlichen Lebens ein. Ihr Zweck ist darum, die 
Sicherheit des einzelnen, sittlichen Individ uums zu 
garantiren. Ihren Inhalt ziehen sie ausschliesslich 
aus allgemeinen sittlichen Grundsatzen des Privat- 
lebens. 

Hobbes schrieb fiir die Englander des 17. Jahrhun- 
derts, ein willensstarkes und kriegerisches Geschlecht, 
wie er denn selbst eine streitbare, leidei^chaftliche Natnr 
war und wenig BedCirfnis nach Ruhe hatte. Der Unter- 
gang der spanischen Flotte, die Entwickelung der bri- 
tischen Seemacht, der Verlauf der englischen Revolution 
waren die Ereignisse, denen sein Interesse gewidmet war. 
Und in seinem Stil liegt etwas von der gewaltigen und 
gewaltsamen Energie und Unersnhrockenheit eines Crom- 
well und seiner Reiter. Hobbes schrieb seine Werke, um 
die politischen und rechtlicben Ueberzeugungen seiner 
Landsleute zu verbessern. Fiir ihn hat die individuelle 
Moral keinen sonderlichen Wert Zwar fiihrt er einmal 
ganz kurz an, dass es neben den von ihm ausgefiihrten 
Moralvorschriften noch andere. rein individuellen Cha- 
rakters gabe. Aber er thut es nur, um sie als zu seinem 
Gegenstande nicht gehorig abzuweisen. Und da er nirgends 
auf sie zuruckkommt, so finden sie auch in seinem System 
der moralischen Vorschriften, das sich doch als voll- 
standiges giebt, keinen Platz. In dieser Betonung der 
willensmaclitigen und hierdurch staarsbildenden Kraft der 
unbegrenzten Staatsgewalt folgt er, wie sein Vorgangcr 
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Macchiavelli') den Auftassnngen, die die Grundlage der 
romischen Weltherrschaft bildeten. Das imperium, der 
auf Herrschaft nnd Befehl gegriindete Staat schwebt ihm 
hierbei als Ideal vor, wie ja denn auch der dritte, den 
Staat behandelnde Teil seines Systems diesen Titel fuhrt.*) 

Aus allem dem ergiebt sich, dass Hobbes nicht wie 
Epicur bei der Betrachtung der gesellschaftlichen Zu- 
stande von der des Einzelindividuums ausgeht, sondem 
die Beziehungen der Menschen untereinander in den 
Vordergmnd stellt. Hierdurch fallen bei der Analyse 
der einzelnen Aflfekte sowie bei den moralischen Vor- 
schriften alle die Handlungen und Triebe fort, in denen 
sich eine gQwisse Selbstgeniigsamkeit des Menschen zeigt. 
So wird das Leben zum Wettkampfe aller und die Tugend 
besteht schliesslich fast nur in der Gerechtigkeit. Die 
hieraus folgende Auffassung des Urzustandes des Menschen- 
geschlechts stimmt mit der bei Lucrez ausgefiihrten liber- 
ein. Neben Lucrez giebt auch Diodorus Siculus, the 
greatest antiquary perhaps that ever was,'; ahnliche Ge- 
danken. Hobbes fiihrt sodann noch die Thatsachen der 
bei den Ureinwohnern Amerikas herrschenden Zu- 
stande an.*) 

Hieraus wird nun bei Hobbes die erste Reihe von 
Gedanken iiber die Entstehung des Staates entwickelt. 
Epicur hatte eine Einheit des Menschengeschlechts in 
Bezug auf das alien eigentiimliche, urspriingliche "Wert- 
urteil angenommen. Auf ihr aufbauend war er zu der 
Annahme einer allgemein angelegten Vemiinftigkeit des 
Handelns gelangt. Lucrez's Anlaufe zu einer Individual- 
psychologie waren von ihm selbst zuriickgewiesen, aus- 

>) cf. Dilthey iin Archiv f. (iesch. d. Phil. IV. 

2) cf. Polybius, der Verteidiger dieses romischen iinperiums 

liber die Griechen: xaO'oJ.ov* PMfJceToi to TiQorfO^ty oiofttyot dtiy 

xaia avayxriv iniTf/u^Ty, xcei ijir^dtt^ udvrarov hh'cu Gifint t(Sv 

onui doiavT(av. I, 37, 7. 

3; Behemoth. E. w. VI, p. 277. 

") Ganz ahnliche Anschaiiun<reii fin<l(!n sich auch bei Po- 
lybios VI, 5. 
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gesprochenermaassen, weil durch sie die Einheitlichkeit 
in der Auffassung des Menschengeschlechis gesprengt 
wiirde. Hobbes giebt die Allgemeinheit des ursprling- 
lichen Wertgefiihls auf. Und hiermit fallt die Moglich- 
keit einer Einigung der Menschen fort. Bei dieser An- 
nahme mogen wohl die Vorgange, welche Hobbes als 
Zeitgenosse des politischen und religiosen Meinungs- 
streites jener Tage mit ansah, nicht ohne Einfluss ge- 
blieben sein. Auch der Vorganger Hobbes' in der Weiter- 
bildung epicureischer Satze, Telesio, hatte diese Ver- 
schiedenheit der menschlichen Neignngen und Leiden- 
schaften in sein System aufgenommen. Tnfolge dieser 
Verschiedenheit und der aus ihr folgenden Wertlosigkeit 
der Vernunft wird die im Urzustande sich fegellos be- 
wegende Menge unfahig zur Staats- und Eechtsbildung. 
Sie erhalt hierdurch einen ganz besonderen Zug vou 
tierischer Wildheit, der von der idyllischen Schilderung 
der einfachen Freuden des Urmenschen bei Lucrez weit 
abliegt. In diesem Zustande ist natiirlicher "Weise Macht 
Recht, gleichwie in den sophistischen Theorien vom Ge- 
waltstaat, wie sie sich bei Thucydides und in den pla- 
tonischen Dialogen finden. Und da fiir Hobbes der Staat 
das Ziel alles Denkens bildete, so musste fiir ihn die 
Gewaltherrschaft eines starken Fiirsten als das dieser 
schwankenden Pobelmenge gegeniiber einzig Richtige er- 
scheir.en. In der Betonung der Macht des willensstarken 
Herrschers und der Unfahigkeit und Unbestandigkeit des 
Volkes decken sich Hobbes Ausfiihrungen vollstandig 
mit denen des Polybios, des Apologeten des romischen 
Imperium.*) Zur Erreichung dieser suveranen Herrschaft 
lasst Hobbes voriibergehend eine Verstandigung der 
Menschen unter einander eintreben. Durch das stoische 
Prinzip der Selbsterhaltung gelangt er dazu, wenigstens 
in einigen elementaren Punkten eine Uebereinstimmung 
aller feststellen zu konnen. Allein diese Uebereinstimmung 
fiihrt lediglich zur Errichtung des formalen Gesetzes, 



»i Polybios. I, 60, VI, 56, 10/11. X, 2/3, XI, 29, 9. 
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class ein jeder sich dem Befehl einer bestimmten Behorde 
unterwerfen soil. Dieser Befehl also giebt der Ueber- 
einkunft aller erst eigentlich ihren Inhalt. Bei diesem 
Versuche, den Gewaltstaat der Sophisten als fur das Ge- 
meiuwohl notwendig darzustellen, ist neben der schon 
erwahnten Einwirkung der romisch-rechtlichen Begriflfe 
wahrscheinlich 4iucli eine solche der Occamsclien Ab- 
leitung der Moralgesetze aus Gottes unbesclirankt freiem 
Willen ' vorhanden. Hobbes hatte als Student der Ox- 
forder Universitat ja Gelegenheit gemig, die Lehren 
dieses Denkers kennen zu lernen, dessen Nominalismus 
ihn iiberdies nur anziehen konnte. 

In der zweiten Gedankenreihe des commonwealth 
by institution schliesst sich Hobbes enger an Epicurs 
nnd Lucrez' Anschauungen an. Rein epicureisch ist der 
ihr zu Grunde liegende Gedanke, dass nur das fur einen 
jeden thatsachlicjh gut ist, was mit alien seineii Folgen 
zusammengenomm^n ihm die grosste Lust verschaflft. 
Und ebenso epicureisch ist die Begriindung der Moral- 
gesetze auf diesen Vernunftiiberlegungen. Nur kehrt 
Hobbes, auf grund seiner Annahme von der Verschieden- 
heit der menschlichen Neigungen, die Ueberlegungen 
Epicurs gleichsam um. Das Gute hat nicht mehr, infolge 
einer Art von Harmonie der natiirlichen Interessen aller 
Menschen, die Eigentiimlichkeit, in die Rechtssphare 
keines anderen iiberzugreifen; sondern bei Hobbes ist das 
gut, was in die Rechtssphare keines anderen ubergreift. 
Die Festsetzuug dieser Rechtssphare geschieht aber im 
Staatsvertrag. Derselbe wird, wie bei Lucrez, nicht 
zwischen den einzelnen, gleichberechtigten Menschen ge- 
schlossen. Sein Zweck ist die Sicherung eines ange- 
nehmen Daseins aller, die ihn schliessen. Das wird aber 
dadurch erreicht, dass, wie bei Lucrez, die Vertrag 
schliessenden freiwillig sich eines Teiles ihrer unbe- 
schrankten Rechte begeben. Und bei Epicur wie bei 
Hobbes werden schliesslich zur Sicherung dieses Ver- 
trages Beamte eingesetzt und mit geniigender Macht 
versehen. 
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Der Gnind fiir die Einfuhrung der gottlichen Sanction 
der Moralgesetze lag fiir Hobbes wohl in den Anschau- 
imgen seiner Zeit. Einen Einflnss anf die Weitertuhrung 
der philosophischen Gedanken hat sie bei ihm nicht. 
Anch seine Aenssemngen tiber andere Eeligionen zeigen 
eine Stellong entsprechend der Macchiavellisy fur den die 
Eeligionen eine gute Polizeieinrichtung smd. Nur sagte 
Macchiavelli es auch vom Christentnm, wahrend .Hobbes 
diesen schon bei den Sophisten') erscheinenden Gelanken 
nur auf nicht-christliche Eeligionen anwandte, sei es aus 
nicht unangebrachter Vorsicht, sei es ans leicht begreif- 
lichen, agitatorischen Grunden. 

Bei der Anfstellung der einzelnen Natnrgesetze zeigt 
sich nun bei Hobbes bald dieselbe Neigung wie bei Epi- 
cur, die recta ratio nnd ihre Thatigkeit dem Wesen nach 
von der Sinnlichkeit zu trennen. War schon in der ent- 
sprechenden Argumentation Epicurs vielleicht ein Ein- 
flnss- seiner Gegner, der Stoiker vorhanden, so tritt der- 
selb^ bei Hobbes jetzt ganz deutlich hervor. Die recta 
ratio hort auf ein Auf- und Niederschwanken von Asso- 
ciationen und den ihnen inharenten Werturteilen und 
Willensantrieben zu sein. Um den Gesetzen der Natur 
einen absoluten Wert zu geben, wird Leidenschaft und 
Vernunfb getrennt und der Kampf der beiden dargestellt. 
Hierbei wird die Leidenschaft in echt stoischer Weise als 
perturbatio animi aufgefasst, ein Ausdruck, der sich z. B. 
bei Cicero findet. Das Sittengesetz besteht nunmehr 
darin, dass der Mensch der immer gleiches aussagenden 
Stimme der Vernunft trotz des Tobens der Leidenschaften 
Gehor leihen soil. 

Die einzelnen Ausfiihrungen des Moralgesetzes be- 
rnhen wesentlich auf der Idee der Gleichberechtigung aller 
Menschen. Sie bildet die Gnmdlage aller Vertragstheorie -) 

1) cf. auch Diodor. Einl. cap. )i und Polybios VI, 50, 7 und 
X, 2 3 in der Charakteristik Scipios. 

2) ct die hierfiir bezeichncnde Abweisung des Prinzips der 
distribiitiven Gcrechtigkeit bei Hobbes, sowie die Ausfuhrungen 
iiber Steuerverteilung, die oben S. 9*) angetuhrt sind. 
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und findet sich auch, wie oben gezeigt, bei romi- 
sclieii Juristen. In den Einzelheiten der praktischen 
Vorschriften des Naturgesetzes bei Hobbes finden sich 
vorwiegend Erorterungen der Streitfragen des oiFentlichen 
Lebens jener Zeit sowie der Ziele der damaligen Politik. 
Dahin gehoren die Ausfiihrungen liber die Zusammen- 
setzung der Gerichte, die Fiihrung der Verhandlungen 
vor ihnen, liber okonomische Gegenstande iind liber die 
Pflicliten des Siiverans. 

Fiir Hobbes' Auseinandersetzungen iiber den common- 
wealth by acquisition lassen sich meist ahnliche Stellen 
ans Lucrez anfiihren. Allein die darin ansgesprochenen 
Anschauungen iiber vaterliche und Herrschergewalt sind 
selten ausschliessliches Eigentum der epicureischen 
Schule, sondern finden- sich so ziemlich bei alien Staats- 
philosophen des Altertums. *) Dahin gehort die Dar- 
stellung der Entstehung der Familic und der patria po- 
testas. Nur kehrt Hobbes hier die juristische Formulirung 
und Begriindung scharfer hervor. 

So zeigt auch die Schilderung der dominion des- 
potical mehrere Analogien mit der des staatlichen Lebens 
bei Lucrez, ehe der das Xaturrecht schaffende Vertrag 
geschlossen ist. Die Verteilung des Besitzes unter die 
Diener des Konigs, der Stadtebau und die Grlindung cler 
Herrschat't auf Gewalt sind den Ausfiihrungen Hobbes 
wenigstens nahe verwandt. Und auch seine gelegentliche 
Bemerkung, dass ungerechte Regierung Revolution hervor- 
rufe, steht mit den, wohl aus Aristoteles stammenden, 
Ausfiihrungen Lucrezs iiber den Sturz des Konigtunis und 
die ihm folgende Pubelherrschaft im Einklang. 

Der Unterschied zwischen den Darstellungen Hobl.)es' 
und Lucrezs liegt auch hier wesentlich darin, dass Hobbes 
ausfiihrlicher ist, dass er hierbei das Grundprinzip seiner 
Gesellschaftsphilosophie, den auf einer AVillenshandluug 
beruhenden Vertrag, scharf durchfiihrt, und dass er, auf 
grund seiner Anschauung von der Staatssuveranitiit, den 

^j Xamcntlieh bei Aristoteles. 
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rch Gewalt. d. h. stillschweigenden Vertrag entstandenen 
aat, dem darch wirfcUchen Vertrag entstandenen an 
*chtlichem TTerte cleichstellt. Die Einfnhmng des Ver- 
ragsprinzxps in die Darstellung der Entstehunir der 
familie beseitigt auch die Inkonseqnenz Lucrezs, der hier 
stillschweigend uber die Sorge fur das individaelle Einzel- 
wohl hinausgreifende Triebe anzinehmen schien. Aber 
Hobbes vertallt daftir in den Fehler. nnr darch eine Ver- 
ge waltigung der Thatsachen arar widerspmchslosen Durch- 
fthrung seiner Grundanschaoung zu gelangen. 

Ebenso verwandt ist die Darstellung Hobbes von 
dem thatsachlichen Werden der Staaten mit der Lncrezs.*) 
Die vorhandenen Abweichnngen lassen sich aus der 
Nationalitat beider Denker ableiten, 

Hobbes nnd Lncrez gebrauchen beide die Wendung, 
dass der Urznstand des bellnm omninm contra omnes 
schon deshalb nicht immer habe bestehen konnen, weil 
sonst das menschliche Geschlecht vemichtet word en sei. 
Sodann gehen beide von der Familie als ersterVereinigungs- 
iorm der ursprunglicheinzein umherschweifenden Menschen 
ans. Die snveranen Familienvater schliessen sodann den 
Vertrag. nachdem durch Erobemng oder freiwillige Unter- 
werfang ihre Familie zu einer Art von patriarchalisch 
organisirten Stamm geworden ist. Bei Lncrez ist, unter 
Zurtickschiebung der Familie, hier das Konigtom wesent- 
lich durch Gewalt entstanden. Wenn nun der Romer in 
der Vertreibnng der Konige und der Errichtung der Re- 
publik die Entstehung der gerechten Staatsform sah, so 
war diese Anschauung zu sehr aus der Geschichte seiner 
Vaterstadt abstrahirt, als dass sie der Englander des 
17. Jahrhunderts annehmen konnte. Und die Ansichten 
Hobbes' von dem Rechte des Eroberers werden teils durch 
die Aussolmung des Realpolitikers mit der Cromwellschen 
Herrschaft (so uamentlich im Leviathan), teils durch 
historische Ceberlegungen iiber das Herrschaftsrecht der 
von Wilhelm dem Eroberer abstammenden englischen 

*; cf. auch hier Aristoteles. 
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Koiiigsfamilie bestimmt (so namentlich in den spateren 
Werken). Die Einfiihrung der Erweiterung der Farailie 
zum Stamme mit gleichzeitiger Unterwerfung fremder 
Elemente wird von Hobbes selbst auf seine Kenntnisse 
von dem Leben der amerikanischen Eingeborenen zuriick- 
gefiihvt. 

Mit Hobbes ist die auf epicureischer Grundlage be- 
ruliende Moral-, Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie zu ihrer 
vollen Entwickelung gelangt. Von ihm ubernimmt sie 
Spinoza in seine Meehanik des Seelenlebens und seine 
Staatstheorie Und schliesslich beherrscht sie im Jahr- 
Inindert der Aufklarung fast die ganze Staatsphilosophie. 



S c h 1 11 s s. 

Die cpicureische Moral- und Rechtsphilosophie ist 
ein Versuch, auf streng empirisclier Grundlage, lediglich 
mit Hilfe des Causalgesetzes ein System von moralischen 
und politischen Imperativen aufzubauen. Das Haupt- 
streben des Menschen wird daher von ihr, wie notwendig 
von jeder empiristischen Moralphilosophie, als das nach 
felicitas, naqh Eudaimonie, nach innerem Frieden und 
innerer Ruhe auf Erden bezeichnet. Das Problem ist, 
worin diese felicitas besteht und wie sie errcicht wird. 
Sie gelangt zui' Losung dieses Problems durch eine psj^cho- 
iogische Analyse der menschlichen Anlagen, welche zur 
Entwickelung von Moral und Staatsleben beitragen. Das 
auf diesen Grundlagen sich widerspruchstrei aufbauende 
Handeln ist natiirlich und somit richtig. 

Diese Analyse wird nun gleichsam von unten herauf 
vorgenommen. AUes psychische Leben beruht auf Sinnes- 
empfindungen and auf Wertgetiihlen. Die theoretische 
wie praktische Vernunft besteht lediglich in der Ver- 
kniipfung und Reproduktion solcher Eindriicke. Das 
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Uandein des Menschen wird also als wesentlich instinkt- 
massig geschildert Zwar tritt das bei Epicur und auch 
bei Telesio nicht so stark hervor, da beide ja nor ein 
Handeln auf grund klar angeschauter Ziele annchmeu. 
Aber bei Hobbes. der iiberall energisch die Konsequenzea 
der Grundannahmen zieht, ist Wertgefiihl und Handlung 
lediglich dieselbe mechanische Bewegung. die durch den 
Korper geht. Xamentlieh aber lasst flobbes, im Gegen- 
satze zu Epicur, es sich angelegen sein, das hierin ent- 
haitene Problem des mecschlichen Wiilens iolgerichtig 
zn losen. Fur ihn giebt es keine Willensfreiheit, wie 
uberbar.pt keine Person iichkeit. die auf den Ablauf* des 
psYohisohen Geschehens Einduss haben konnte. Das 
zweck- r.cvi zielbewussre Ueb-erle^ren des Menschen, der 
naoh iliiteln zr.r Ausrulimng einer Absich: sucht. wird 
mechanisc^h erklart, als das Ueberwiegen einer Vorstelliing 
im ^ar.zen Vorsrellim^ablaui. Und die eine solche 
Urlvrlrc-iii: absoiliessencle Willenshaiidiun'i schliesst 
sioh c«^r,z n.eclianisch ar. den letzten Gecanken an. Mit 
ditSrr El.mir.inuii: der ul-er ;en einzelneii psychischen 
Tl:a:s.\v^hrn stel.endei: PersCnlij'nkeit tritt der -Animalis- 
:..::<^ ;tr ep:o::re:schen Psyj^olcgie klar ui-d nnverhiiilt 

P:^^so Ar.nassr.r:^ rirLt i:ul. scrrr: ein Problem her- 
V::, .;esst:: Sxhwlvri^kei: ::nd Wicitigkeit bei alien hier 
lv::,s:.del:c^n ri.:',:scv*::rit >::':::iAr Lervortrat: das nach 

;v. i^ov.. :v.:,xott, dAs> d.-.s .^l,r HAiidlzngrn bestdmmende 
\Vov:^\:u:.l s:cl, :v. - r.tti: \dr:i MenscLen iinabhan£;i:^ 
VvU .\'.U:: A::dvr:: \\:ri:.U:, Sri-j. A™reten vrird aut* 
e:r.«^ S::;:V ^^vsroll: :::it dr:-i der Sitit^rSTtribrneLmunc:. also 

svhtN".or>x Soli rr.v, dit* Vlrk*Ar-:t.^ der noraiischen Ge- 
r^ulo e;:xo <'::;i:;e::>.v,:-- $;::.. <; tv.t:s<, irie Epieur ai:ch 
;MUXUv*r,x:v d,c:s*:s ursirur^.uV.: W-rtCrmll b^i alien eleieh 
*^^iK^ *v^ dA*s cs sul; A,:.-:, r^: ilci. j^.eicrimassig ent- 
'tfK^k^Iv. xv.uns 1\;u.;; .\>n: iV.:<:^^: .ir Schwierigkeit der 
K^^Uvuv^i dv: ;:vv.,^a: -. ;t; :■ . r :v:2*t'lrl:c hen Hand- 
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lungen. Indem dieselben als unvemiinftig bezeichnet 
werden, ist das Problem nicht gelost sondem nur auf ein 
anderes Gebiet abgeschoben. Dem gegeniiber geben 
Telesio und Hobbes die Einheit, ja sogar auch die Un- 
veranderlichkeit des ursprtinglichen Wertgefiihles auf. 
Es ergiebt sich nunmehr aber die Frage nach der wissen- 
schaftlichen Berechtigung eines praktischen Ideals. 
Telesio lost sie, indem er stoische und theologische Be- 
griffe zu Hilfe nimmt, Hobbes wesentlich, indem er nach 
stoischem Vorbilde ein ijyefwyixov in der Seele annimmt. 
dessen Befehle das moralisch Richtige vorschreiben. Doch 
fiihrt er noch nachtraglich eine gewisse Einheit des 
Werturteils zur Losung dieses Problems wieder ein. 
Jedenfalls sind beide genotigt, die Einheit ihres Systems 
aufzugeben. 

Die Qrundlage dieser Reehtsphilosophie ist nun gewiss 
unangreifbar. Es ist das unverausserliche Recht aller 
Wissenschaft, ihre Untersuchungen frei von theologischen 
und metaphysischen Anschauungen zu verfolgen. An- 
greifbar dagegen ist die Psychologie, welche die epicu- 
reische Schule zu diesem Hehufe ausgebildet hat; so 
namentlich die Laugnung der Personlichkeit. *) Noch an- 
greifbarer aber wird diese Theorie durch die Aufnahme 
des Erklftrungsprinzips, dass der Mensch auf Grund der 
Lust- und Unlustgefiihle handele. Und auch die Annahme 
von Dingen, welche den Menschen interesselos lassen, 
andert hieran nichts. 

Der Ursprung dieser Schwierigkeiten sowie der oben 
angefiihrten liegt in der falschen Annahme von der ur- 
spriinglichen Isolirtheit des Menschen und seines psychi- 
schen Lebens. Nirgends finden sich Menschen, auf welcher 
Kulturstufe sie auch immer stehen mogen, die nicht einer 
menschlichen Gemeinschaft angehorten. Und auch die 
einfachsten psychischeu Tliatigkeiten, die iiber das rein 
Tierische hinausgehen, sind durch dieses Zusammenleben 
der Menschen und die daraus entspringende Erziehung 

* Hier ist auch der Punkt, an welchom Kant einsetzte. 

8 
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der heranwachsenden Kinder erst eigentlich moglich ge- 
macht. Nnn ist es aber die hervoTspringendste Eigen- 
tamlichkeit der Menschen niedriger Knlnnstnfe, dass ihre 
sozialen Getuhle der Primitivhorde gegenuber von so 
ansserordentlicher Starke sind. dass der Gedanke an per- 
sonlichen Yorteil gar nieht in ihnen entsteht. Das Privat- 
eigentnm existirt bei ihnen so gnt wie gar nicht, Und 
das Prinzip der comparativen Gerechtigkeit, welches die 
Gnmdiage der Vertragstheorie bildet, ist ihnen nnbekannt. 
Der Egoismus, das personliche Interesse tritt vielmehr 
dann zom erst^en Mai aofl wenn der Mensch niedriger 
Knltnrstole mit Premden znsanunentrifft, denen gegen- 
aber er sich als anders geartet empfindeC denen er keinen 
Vort^il gonnt, mit denen er nicht in die Beziehongen der 
Oremeinwirtschaft, sondem die des Tansches tritt. In der 
Geschichte drangt nan dieser personliche Egoismns zor 
Audosung der Primitivhorde and der Altfamilie oder 
Geschlechterverfiassang. In der modemen Familie and in 
gewisser Hinsieht im Staate findet sich noch die absolnte 
Solidaritat aller Mitglieder. Das thatige Leben dagegen 
wird vom Privatrecht, von vertragsmassig entstandenen 
Verbindlichkeiten beherrscht. wie sie im Verkehr Nicht- 
verwandier, Fremder vorwiegen. Es liegt also etwas 
Wahres darin^ wenn Buchanan in der oben citirten Stelle 
sagt, dass der personliche Elgoismns eine Gemeinschaft 
eher aadosen als bilden kann. 

Epicar fand eine Gesellschaftsform vor. die der hea- 
tigen im Wesentlichen ahnlich war, d. h. in der die 
privatrechtlichen Beziehungen den breitesten Baom ein- 
nehmen. Aus diesen sachte er nun aach den Staat and 
die Familie za erklaren. Bei der Familie sah schon 
Lacrez sich genotigt, von dem epioareischen Grandprinzip 
abzagehen. Hobbes tuhrte es dureh. ollenbar im Wider- 
sprach mit den Thatsachen Aber aach zar Aofisteliang 
einer Staatslehre reichie dieses Prinzip des Privatvorteils 
nicht aus. Der ttindanientale Gegensatz zwischen Staats- 
and Souderiuteresse liess sich durch keinerlei Annahmen 
uberbrucken. Die immer wieder hervorbrechendeSchwierig- 
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keit des Verhaltnisses zwischen Staatsgewalt und Gemein- 
wohl bringt das deutlich genug zum Ausdmck. Und es 
ist auch nur natiirlich, dass eine Lehre von den Formen 
menschlicher Gemeinschaft nie zum Ziele gelangen kann, 
wenn sie das zum Ausgangspnnkt nimmt, was grade die 
aufiosende Macht gegenuber den Gemeinschaftsgefiihlen, 
den uberindividuellen Normen ist. Dieses Qeftihl der 
individuellen Personlichkeit und ihr Streben nach person- 
lichem Vorteil hat ja auch heute noch nicht seine die 
Gemeinschaftsiormen zersetzende Kraft eingebiisst, wie 
man aus den Umwandlungen des Familienlebens in unserer 
Zeit am besten sehen kann. Und so wird es denn auch 
verstandlich, wieso dieses Prinzip und seine juristische 
Formulirung, der private Vertrag, in den beiden grossen 
Epochen der abendlandischen Geschichte iiberwiegt, in 
denen die rationalistische Zersetzung alter, unzureichend 
gewordener Daseinsformen im Vordergrunde steht. 



TheseD. 



Die Aufsuchung praktischer E^eln fur das Handein 
t^lt liicht ausserh&lb des Bereiches der wissenschaftlichen 
Forscbni)^. Die Ethik hat also nicht nor die moralischen 
Vor^ir&nge und Znst^nde zn analysiren, sondem mnss eine 
Xorm autstellen. 

Da;s vom Hedonismns vertretene Prinzip der ilrkla- 
rimg de^ menscliliolien Handelns ist in jeder Hinsicht 
uuiiireicixend. 

Die Rechtswissenscliaf^ moss als ein Zweig der 
:!H>8iok>s:ie betiTftchtec wervien. 




Lebenslauf. 



Natus sum Albertus Haas die XXL uiensis Martii anno h. s. 
LXXin, Hertzberg-i, in oppidulo quodam Saxoniae, provinciae 
Borussicae, patre Julio Christiano et matre Bertha e gente Horn, 
utroque adhnc vivo. Fidei addictus sum evangelicae. 

Kudiiuentis litteraruiu Halis iinbutus, gymnasium adii 
Berolinense, quod vocatur ,,Luisenstftdtisclies". Maturitatis testi- 
inonio instructus vere anni LXXXXI h. s numero civium acade- 
micorum universitatis Berolinensis adscriptus sum. Vere anni h. 
s. LXXXXn ad Genevae universitatem transgressus sum. Unde 
autuinno eiusdem anni Berolinum reversus usque ad hunc diem 
studiis philosophicis operam dedi. 

Andivi viros illustrissimos hos: Genevae: Bouvier, Duproiz, 
Ritter, Rod, C. Thudichum, G. Thudichum; Berolini: B5ckh, 
Dessoir, Diltbey, Ebbinghaus, Frey, Grimm, Hirschfeld, Paulsen, 
Rodiger, Scheffer - Boicbhorst, E. Scbmidt, Schmoller, Sering, 
Simiiiel, Stumpf, Tobler, v. Treitschke, Wagner, Watzold, quorum 
ad exercitationes practicas adituiii mihi concesserunt Bouvier, 
Dilthey, Ebbinghaus, Herrmann, Paulsen, Rod, Rodiger, E. Schmidt, 
ScbinoUer, Wagner, WHtzold. 

Quibus viris omnibus optime de me meritis, imprimis 
autem Dilthey, Paulsen, Rod, SchmoUer, Stumpf, gratias ago quaui 
maximas. 
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It is a proud record — this wide, outspread, many-colored history 
of the common schools of the Empire State. Its beginnings go 
back to the days when the State bore another name, when the 
sturdy, independent spirit that animated the new-born Dutch 
republic first breathed upon the shores of the Hudson and quick- 
ened into active life the germs of liberty and enlightenment, 
afterwards to blossom forth in such fair and fragrant manner. 
The national abhorrence of tyranny, grounded in ';he heai'ts of 
those colonists from the Netherlands, included ignorance on the 
list of tyrants, and education became with them the synonym of 
liberty. 

At the dawn of the seventeenth century, when the stout-hearted 
English captain was preparing for his memorable voyage in the 
Half Moon, and for the founding of a colony that was to become 
the greatest commonwealth in an immeasurably greater republic 
than that under whose flag he sailed, Holland was foremost among 
the nations of Europe in the education of its citizens. Schools 
Immediately followed the establishment of a regular colony on the 
Hudson, and Adam Bolaendson, the schoolmaster, was one of the 
earliest importations into the Empire State. Schools were prized 
by the colonists as much as food or shelt«»', government and 
protection. 
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The States General, after a long, heroic war of independence 
paid particular attention to the welfare of the Bchools and mad 
education the chief bulwark of the new republic. It wa 
exceptionally good stock that laid the foundations of our grea 
State. 

The Dutch colonists came from a land which will glow in th 
pages of history forever as the scene of the tlrst great struggle fo 
liberty in Europe, as the high-water mark from which the waves c 
feudalism and t^anny first began to recede. They brought wit 
them to the new world the love of liberty which had grown up i 
their native land, moistened by the blood and suffering of coum 
less martyrs, and strengthened by the prestige of countless triumph 
over the banded forces of oppression. They also brought wit 
them the love for the school, which they revered ;is the palladiui 
of their liberties, the fount of patriotism, the conservator of goo 
government. The school had an especial significance to them, fc 
it was the institution against which the efforts of tyranny wor 
particularly directed during the eighty years' struggle In the Netl 
erlands. Among the host of Dutch martyrs the name of the schoo 
master is of the most frequent occurrence. 

" Neither the perils of war," writes one of their admiwrs, " nc 
the busy pxu*suit of gain, nor the excitement of political strife, evi 
caused the Dutch to neglect the duty of educating their offsprin 
to enjoy that freedom for which their fathers fmight ScIkioI 
were everywhere provided at the public expense, with good schoo 
masters, to instruct the children of all classes in th^ usual branchc 
of education." 

The early colonists on the shores of the Hudson were bluff, plaii 
spoken, earnest yet unpresumptuous men who brought over wit 
them from the United Netherlands the liberal ideas, honef 
maxims and homely virtues of their country. With them cam 
to the wilderness the church, the dominie and the schoolmastci 
They came with no loud-sounding pretensions to grandeur in pui 
pose, eminence in holiness or superiority in character. The 
showed that they were accustomed to do rather than to boas 
Their clergymen were generally men of thorough e<lucation. wh 
presided at the schoolmaster's desk quite as often as in the pulpi 
or in conventicle. The expa*ience and suffering of the eight 



years' struggle for independence taught the sturdy Hollanders the 
Talue of schools and the necessity of State supervision over them, 
for not a little of their success came from the educated and intelli- 
gent spirit of their people. 

Early Efforts to Establish Common Schools. 

The public documents of the Dutch colonial period abound with 
instances of the solicitude of the hcmie government for the educa- 
tion of the young colonists. The charter of privileges and exemp- 
tions for patroons and colonists in 1630 laid particular stress on 
the necessity of making prompt provision for the support of a min- 
ister and schoolmaster. In the remonstrance of the inhabitants of 
J^ew Netherlands to the States Gteneral in 1649 it is earnestly 
reconunended that there should be a public school, provided with 
at least two good masters, "so that first of all, in so wild a country, 
where there are so many loose people, the youth be well taught 
and brought up, not only in reading and writing, but also in the 
knowledge and fear of the Lord. As it is now, the school is kept 
^ery irregularly, one and another master keeping it open according 
to his own pleasure and as long as he thinks proper." 

At the time this remonstrance was sent to the States Gteneral, 
Peter Stuyvesant was director of the colony, and he wrote earnestly 
to the Classis at Amsterdam to send out to New Amsterdam " a 
pious, well-qualified and diligent schoolmaster," as nothing is of 
more importance than the right early instruction of ^outh. The 
zealous Stuyvesant, finding there could be no school in the nascent 
Jnetropolis for want of a schoolhouse, consented to give temporary 
accommodations for the same in one of the government houses. 
^^ Was about the same period that it was enjoined upon the com- 
n^onalty to have the youth instructed by schoolmasters. 

Among such a struggling community, poor and uncertain as 
^ the ultimate result of their efforts to establish a permanent 
home along the beautiful river of the west, there were not any 
^ancial inducementB held out to the emigrating schoolmaster. 
^ one of the colonial bills of 1643, we read of an item of thirty 
florins, some twelve dollars of our money, for the services per 
nionth of one schoolmaster, precentor and sexton. That was 
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keeping teachers' salaries down to a very low standard. But the 
very poverty of the colonists, leaving their native land with 
scarcely sufficient means to carry them across the ocean and to 
settle them in some comer of the colony, a bar in itself to the 
encouragement to schools, is a proof of how much they thought 
of education. 

They were willing to contribute out of their scanty earnings 
sufficient to pay the schoolmaster; and their liberality, under 
the circumstances, was quite as great as that of their 
descendants and more than that of the English colonists who 
never cultivated the same love for popular education. Th& 
niillions which a broad-minded, public-spirited State govem^ — 
ment, legislative and executive, now cheerfully expends in in'O — 
moting and developing common schools, are proportionately nc^ 
more signal instances of appreciation of public education thar* 
was the mite of the Dutch colonist, oft-times more than he ooul^S 
afFord. 

The famous Classis of Amsterdam took an active part in pit) ^ 
moting the cause of education in New Netherland. In 1650-^ 
about seventeen years after the first professional schoolmaster 
arrived in the colony, William Vestens, a "good, God-fearing 
man," was sent over by the Classis to take charge of the schoo' * 
at Manhattan, and in the same year came Jan Comelissen to Ne^?i^ 
Amsterdam as pedagogue. Gideon Schaats, who had an exten^^ 
sive experience in teaching at Beest, was ordained by the Classic 
and sent to Bensselaerwyck in 1652. A few years later, Director 
Stuyvesant interdicted Jacob Corlaer from teaching schoo — 
because he presumed to take such office upon himself, without da^ 
authorization from the provisional government, which action wft^ 
carrying the principle of State care of education to the extrem^^ 
The first Latin teacher in the colony was Doctor Alexande-^ 
Carolus Curtius, who was sent over from Amsterdam in 1659. HT^ 
received ?200 a year salary from the Classis, and the city o/ 
New Amsterdam allowed him eighty dollars more, and permitted 
him to practice the medical profession. He became quite a 
celebrity for a time and had an abundance of pupils and patients, 
but his quarrelsome disposition got him into trouble with par^ts^ 



bnrgomasters and Bchepens, and after a year or so he went home in 
disgust. 

His successor, Dominie Aegidius Lujck, had much more lairing 
success. He made the high school at New Amsterdam so 
renowned that many children were sent to it all the way from 
Virginia. 

A Sturdy Race. 

All through these quaint old Dutch documents which illustrate 
a most interesting epoch of the history of New York, are scattered 
numerous evidences of the solicitude of the early settlers for 
education. 

A strange race they were when compared with the nervous, 
bustling, go-ahead communities in town and city that keep the 
great State to-day in constant agitation, like the unceasing hum 
of an enormous hive. 

Tet this phlegmatic race had accomplished apparent impossi- 
bilities before Hudson sailed for the New World, and had baffled 
the might of the greatest power on the face of the globe. They 
produced the most sagacious, indomitable, brilliant statesman and 
military leader of the sixteenth century, and gave to mankind an 
example of popular strength, the equal of which one may look for in 
vain in the pages of history. The main factor in the marvel- 
ous success of this race was the character of him who was 
considered for the time the really powerful man among them. 
He had to be always consistent, of ascertained principles and of 
adjusted views. The early colonist in his straightforwardness 
in New York was proof against these suspicious rulers, crowned 
or otherwise, who were always proposing concordats and ever 
asking for compromises. The Dutch settlers believed that an 
inconsistent great man is an impotent creature in practical 
matters, wliile a consistent moderate man does the work of a 
great one. This principle was carried out in the schools founded 
by those people, and caused them to watch jealously and unre- 
mittingly the work of their teachers. This principle enabled 
them to gain victories over obstacles wliich would have daunted 
more impulsive but less enduring men. It was but natural that 
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with them the church Jind the school should be so closelj' con- 
nected, as both were so intimately associated during the long 
war of independence for three generations. 

Yet with all the force of public opinion and govemmcntjil 
encouragement in his favor, the lot of the schoolmaster in those 
eai'ly times was not an enviable one. The means of sustenance 
were slender and the struggle against adverse circumstances 
silmost hopeless. The weight of the arms and the weariness of 
the fight laid many a pedagogic warrior low, from whom no blood 
flowed, but whose very spirit the heavy fall had cruelly broken. 
The armor of high resolve was not always an infallible pro- 
tection, did not always insure victory. Still those stout-hearted 
Dutchmen had a wonderful philosophy of their own, which took 
adversity without a murmur and prosperity without undue 
elation. 

Unlike their neighbors of New England, who at that age took 
a very gloomy view of the world, discovering evil everywhere, 
maintaining that men have no right to smile at anything, and 
that there are more thorns than roses in life, the settlers in 
New Netherland lived in the sunshine, in placid contentments, and 
fashioned their schools after the same pattern. Among them 
kindness was so abundant, nobilily of heart so plentiful, the joys 
of home so pure and yet so attractive, their quiet, consistent ways 
so grateful and consoling, that the wilderness and the sparse 
spots rescued from it appeared happy places, with unfailing 
sources of content. This is what gave e6i)ecial character and 
strength to the schools of that period. The course of Instruction, 
limited though it might be, was eminently practical, sound and 
fitted for the rugged pathway of colonial life. 

Among the curiosities of the Holland documents is a paper 
made public on September 2, 1638, entitled "Articles and c<mdl- 
tions drawn up and published by the Chamber of Amsterdam, with 
the approbation of their High Mightinesses, the States General 
of the United Netherlands, in conformity to the authority of the 
XIX (Council of the West India Company) on which the respec- 
tive Lands and Places shall, from now and henceforward, be 
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government and police a» may at present, or shall hereafter be 
established there by the Company or its agents." TJnder article S 
we read, '^Each household and Inhabitant shall bear such tax 
and public charge as shall hereafter be considered proper for the 
maintenance of schoolmasters and such like necessary officers." 
Tvvo years later the States General laid particular emphasis on the 
order that "the West India Company shall provide and maintain 
good and suitable schoolmasters." The company, however, paid 
but scant heed to such order, for in 1650 there was sent from the 
colony a most indignant protest against "the excesses and 
highly injurious neglect which New Netherland had experi- 
enced since it has been placed under the Company." One of the 
complaints is that "a plate has been long going around for a 
school, but the money has been diverted to other purposes. Some 
few materials have been bought to it, but the first stone is yet to 
be laid." In answer to this charge the company declares that " the 
Director hath not the administration of the money that was taken 
up on the plate, but Jacob Couvenhoven, who is one of the peti- 
tioners, hath kept account of it in his quality as churchwarden." 
It is likely that the worthy Jacob was considerably put out by 
this neat retort i 

A Pedagogic Pooh-bah. 

One of the duties of the schoolmaster in the rude beginning of 
Manhattan life was to officiate occasionally as " Krank-besoecker," 
or consoler of the sick. Indeed, in a primitive conmiunity like 
that of the Dutch colonists, the teacher of the young had multi- 
farious duties. He had to keep school under exceptionally discour- 
aging circumstances, often without hope of recompense or appre- 
ciation on the part of the conmiunity. Not infrequently he took 
possession of the pulpit, sat hours by the bedside of the ailing and 
dying, and was at the service of everybody as a sort of bureau 
of information. When the Indians pressed too close or had com- 
mitted outrages which aroused the whole community, the early 
Kew York schoolmaster went out into the pathless woods on 
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Manhattan Island or on Long Island with the rest, arquebus on 
shoulder and hanger by his side, and did battle as stoutly as 
any other volunteer. Many times the money collected for the 
building of a school was spent on a single Indian war. But the 
spirit of education burned brightly through all adverse condi- 
tions of Dutch life, and every administration sent from the 
mother country was obliged to recognize, sooner or later, the 
national love for school by grants and allowances. 

In each school was displayed the staunch, national motto, 
" Eendragt maakt Magt (Unity makes Strength)," the precursor of 
our motto, "E. Pluribus Unum." It may shock the sensibilities 
of instructors at the present day to know that in 1652 the New 
Amsterdam directors agreed that the public school be established 
in the city tavern, as there was no building especially set aside 
for the purpose of education. But there was more decorum about 
the city tavern of that period than there is to-day in many of the 
meetings of trustees. The schoolmaster in the tavern received 
only eighty dollars a year as salary. 

One of the most earnest and zealous advocates for publio 
schools in the New Netherlands in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was the learned Dominie Johannes Megalo- 
pensis. He constantly urged upon the Classis at home to send 
out good schoolmasters, otherwise, "nothing else is expected 
than a ruined youth and a bewilderment of men's minds." He 
even undertook the ungrateful task of reclaiming the Indians 
and bringing them under the softening influence of the school- 
master. His efforts in this direction were not encouragingly 
successful. He tells the Classis in his quaint style that there 
was one Indian who made such progress at school that in 
two years "he could read and write good Dutch." He was pre- 
sented with a bible in order that some good could be done to the 
Indiana through him. But alas! he acquired some of the vices 
as well as the blessings of civilization. The poor, deceived 
dominie adds plaintively: "It all resulted in nothing; he has 
taken to drinking brandy; he pawned the bible and became a 
real beast, doing more harm than good among the Indians." 
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In the neighboring settlementB on Long Mand, before the town 
of " Brenkelinn " was thought of, schools were opened. Applicar 
tions for the opening of such schools are spread out on the min- ^ 
utes of the Council of XIX. There is a petition in 1658 of Jan 
Lubberts, requesting permission to open a school in New Utrecht 
for instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic The council 
replies, ^'The request is granted provided he behaves as such 
a i)erson ought to behave." In Bushwick in 1662 Bendewyn 
Maenhaut was engaged as schoolmasta*, at |160 a year, to be 
paid in wampum, with free lodgings thrown in. The West India 
Ck)mpany (the XIX), generously added nine dollars a year in 
what they called easy money and what we would term hard 
cash, ^60 as to make the salary more easy." 

There is a quaint petition among the Holland documents from 
the good i>eople of Newtown, a town whidi still preserves its 
air of antiquity although situated on the outer verge of bustling 
Brooklyn. The inhabitants of the village at the time, 1661, were 
mostly of English extraction. This petition is worthy of being 
quoted entire, verbatim et literatim: 

"To the honorable Lord Stuyvesant, Lord Oenaral of the New ^ 
Netharlands the humble petision off your Lordships petisioners: 
That whareas QoA hath beene pleased off laet years to deprive 
V8 off Middleborrow of Longey landt off the jmblyck means of 
grace and salvation, and alsoe off Education off our children, in 
Bcholafiticall discipline^ the way to true happiness, but yet God 
in mercy off laet hath provided, for vs a helpe meete for the dis- 
didine of education of our children and by the same person 
helpe in the Baboth exercyse, wee therefore, who never gave or 
consented to the givinge of the housinge and* lands, built and 
fenced in, and alsoo dedicated for the Use of the publyck dispensa- 
tion off (Jod's word Vnto Vs, we humbly intreat your honorable 
Lordship that this our sayde Schoolmaster Eichard Mills by name 
may bee by your Lordships order be possessed of the sayde hous- 
ings and lands, for his use and ours also, for our childrens Edu- 
cation and the Saboths exercyse, the which God doth requier, 
and we have need for vs and our children thereof as the housinge 
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now stands it is licke all to goe to rack and ruyne, the fences 
faellinge downe, the house and bame decayinge and wanteth 
repayre and Francis Dowtye doth not repayre it, nor the towne, 
as it stands between him and them will not repayre it, and by 
this means it is licke to come to nothing in shorte time and soo 
wee and your Lordship alsoo by this means shall be disappointed; 
therefore our humble request is to your Lordship, is that this our 
Schoolmaster, and at present our souls helpe in dispencing Crods 
word to vs and our children Everye Lords day, may be settled in 
it^ to enjoye it without any molestation from Francis Dowtye." 

The director, Peter Stuyvesant, granted the petition by a 
decree stating "These presence doeth require and order Francis 
Dowtye, and whom it may Ck)nceme, to give and graunt a quyett 
possession vnto the present Schoolmaster, Mr. Richard Mills, off 
the house and land." 

Religious Teaching. 

Beligion and instruction went hand and hand in Dutch teach- 
ing. "I have seen," remarks one eminent writer, "a Dutch 
primer, or A, B, C book, as it is called. It has a large rooster 
on one page, and a picture of a Dutch school on the other. The 
master has a cap on his head and a bunch of twigs in his hand. 
A class stands before him and other boys are seated at the desks. 
After a very little spelling succeeds the Lord's Prayer, creed, 
decalogue, morning and evening prayer, grace before and after 
meat." As a sample of the various parts a schoolmaster in 
those days was expected to play may be mentioned an extract 
from the records of Flatbush, soon to be a part of the city of 
Brooklyn. The schoolmaster acted as town clerk, and as the 
rates of tuition were low, the oflftces of sexton and foresinger, 
or chorister of the church, were conferred upon him, with a view 
to increase his emoluments. He received all interment fees for 
infants and adults, acc<H*ding to a scale of established prices, and 
for his services as chorister he was paid an annual salary by the 
consistory of the church. 

The schoolmaster, in addition to his duty of taking the lead in 
setting and singing the psalms and hymns, was also required 
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to ring the bell for all public services, to read the commandments 
at the commencement of the morning worship, and the apostle's 
creed in the afternoon. These latter services were all prepared 
in the Dutch language, and uniformly continued so until about 
the year 1790. 

The greatest obstacle to the progress of conmion schools in New 
Netherland was the West India Company, which cared more for 
trading and making money than aught else. Had it been left to 
those traders, there would not have been a school from the mouth 
of the Hudson to Albany. But the spirit of the colonists, poor 
as they were in worldly i)ossessions, was decidedly in favor of 
schools, as is shown by their repeated remonstrances to the 
States General against the indifference, parsimony and selfish- 
ness of "the Company." Peter Stuyvesant, enterprising as he 
was and admirer of learning as he showed himself to be on not 
a few occasions, was zealous only in promoting the immediate 
and material interests of "the Company," and declared he had 
no money for schools. 

While it would not be in accordance with facts, therefore, to 
claim that public schools flourished under the Dutch colonial 
government, it is none the less true that the fundamental princi- 
ples of the great system which ndw pulsates with life and ardor 
in every nook and comer of the State, were first implanted here 
by the Dutch. At the period of the settlement of New York and 
the New England States, Holland was immeasurably the superior 
of the European nations in promulgating through all classes of 
the people the blessings of education. 

At that time the masses in England knew nothing about edu- 
cation, for the rule of the Stuarts was not favorable to the devel- 
opment of the public mind. At the same period Holland was 
the home of popular education, the influence of the schools reach- 
ing to the masses. The school followed closely on the heels of 
religion. Prom the time that a half dozen queer, gable-end 
houses held the entire population of the future metropolis uf the 
New World until the colony surrendered to English rule, and the 
settlement on Manhattan Island was renamed by one worthless 
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Stuart, who then occupied the throne of England, after hla still 
more worthless brother, the idea of popular education was very 
prominent in the minds of the Dutch colonists. This idea took 
the form of State support, as the schools were maintained out 
of the conmion treasury. 

Then, as now, over two centuries later, the public moneys went 
out liberally (according to circumstances,) for the maintenance 
of a common school system. Then, as now, schoolmasters were 
Included in the list of necessary public officials, and the i>eople 
were taxed for the support of conmion schools. All honor then 
to those wise old Hollanders, with their grave burgomasters and 
Bchepens, their dominies and '' Krank-besoeckers," who carried the 
torch of education into the wilderness and kept it burning, though 
the winds of adversity and poverty often threatened to extin- 
guish it. 

Education in New York under English Rule. 

There came a period of universal decay in common school educa- 
tion in New York, extending from the time that the province passed 
under English dominion until it was rede^oied by the war of inde- 
pendence and took its place in the American republic as a free, 
sovereign, independent State. The royal governors, to whom was 
entrusted the entire charge of the colony, did not believe in the 
education of the masses. They sometimes favored high schools, 
academies and colleges for the children of the wealthy, but they 
were of the opinion that the less the masses knew about schools, 
the less discontented they would be, and the less the chances of 
disturbance even under the grossest tyranny and misgovernment 
It was particularly unfortunate that the transfer of the govern- 
ment of the colony should have taken place while the Stuarts 
were on the throne of England, for a more intolerant, unjiro- 
gressive, worthless dynasty never afflicted a country. There was 
little for the cause of education in the colony to expect from the 
second Charles or his successor, the second James. The governors 
they sent over to New York did not trouble themselves, as a gen- 
eral rule, about schools for the masses or even academies for the 
classes. 
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Indeed, of all their American colonies, New York was long 
regarded by Ihe English with feelings of especial dislike, on 
account of the alien nature of the early colonists, the hated Dutch, 
who so loDg commanded the sea and colonial enterprise in many 
parts of the world. The New England colonists despised the 
future Empire State, which they had contrived through their 
armed assistance to the govermnent at London to wrest from the 
dominion of the United Netherlands. While they could not 
change the character of the people in the newly-christened colony. 
New York — the plodding, persistent Dutch being predominant 
in business and in the colonial legislature — the royal governors 
did all in their power to mar their efforts for popular rights and 
local schools. 

The records of those governors from Colonel Richard Nicolls 
in 1664 to William Tiyon in 1775, show little 43hought of i>opular 
education. The Dutch colonists did not relax their efforts to 
sustain their schools in spite of the indifference and frequent oppo- 
sition of their rulers, and occasionally WTimg from the some rulers 
reluctant assent to the continuance of those schools. The policy of 
the Stuarts and their 8ncce8Sors,the Guelphs,wa8 to discourage popu- 
lar education^ as it set the people to reading and thinking, to know 
their rights, and knowing, to dare resist tyranny and assert popular 
sovereign. As a well-known historian of New York has said, "royal 
governors were afraid of schools for the common people." Then 
the wiM-king masses in the colony were destitute of any feeling of 
self-reliance and ambition, for a large number considered them- 
selves as bom to ignorance and servitude, ix>werless to influence 
and destined to nothing but lives of drudgery. The records of the 
time abundantly illustrate the spirit of helplessness prevading 
tenants, farm laborers and ordinary mechanics and traders. All 
through the British colonial period no general system of education 
Was established. Whatever education there was the wealthy 
classes alone enjoyed. A noted chronicler of the time speaking of 
the low order of the schools says: " The instructors want instruc- 
tion, and through a long, shameful neglect of all the arts and 
Sciences our common si)eech is extremely corrupt^ and the evidences 
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of bad taste as to both thought and language are visible in all out 
proceedings, public and private." Reading was neglected by all 
classes, remarks Mr. Howell, education was regarded as an affectar 
tk>n of learning, and a student was rarely found outside the pro 
fessions of law, medicine and divinity. Some few of the young 
men, who were blessed by fortune, went to Europe for thdr 
education. 

The poor and the toilers were deprived of all educational advan- 
tages beyond the merest rudiments^ and these latter were sparingly 
doled out. The educational efforts made by the body of the leamec' 
clergy of the Beformed Dutch church in the colony produced a 
fairly encouraging harvest under the wise rule of the States 
General "The Society for the Propagation of the Gk)spel in 
Foreign Parts," incorporated in London at the very beginning of 
the eighteenth century, made an attempt to introduce an educa- 
tional system and to furnish a number of schoolmasters for the 
province in emulation of their Dutdi predecessors. Colonel Caleb 
Heathcote of New York was one of those philanthropists of the 
period who conceived a plan for tiie establishment of schook 
throughout the province. 

He failed as did the London society, for schools and books and 
teachers and a broader and deeper mind cidture were sleeping in v 
future, the glorious results of which are enjoyed by the present 
generation. As under the Dutch government all private school- 
masters were required by the English rvlers to be duly licensed bj 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, as may be seen from the 
following instructions to Governor Dongan in 1686, afterwards 
repeated to Qovemore Sloughter, Fletcher, Bellomont and Hunter. 

" And wee doe further direct that noe Schoolmaster bee hence* 
forth permitted to come from England and to keep school within 
Our Province of New York without license of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; (or Bishop of London) and that noe other person 
now there or that shall come from other parts, bee admitted to keep 
school without your license first had. " 

Soundness in the beliefs and practices of the EngUsh chnrdh 
was the most essential requirement in a colonial schoolmaster. 
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One i)owerful influence in particular was against popular educa- 
tion during the English colonial period, and that was the aristo- 
cratic class who disliked paying taxes for schools, despised labor, 
and were only too willing to keep the poor in blissful ignorance 
and i)overty. The minds of the colonists were besides much occu- 
pied by wars and preparations for the same, by which the estab- 
lishment of schools was hindered just as all arrangements were 
complete for them, and others already in operation were inter- 
rupted and closed. 

The First Legislative Act for Free Schools. 

Under Lord Oombury's administration the General Assembly of 
the province of New York made the first legislative move toward 
the establishment of public education. An act for the encourage- 
ment of a grammar free school in the city of New York passed the 
colonial Legislature on November 27, 1702, and received the 
official approval of the royal Governor. The schoolmaster, under 
the provision of the act^ was to be ^^ an able, skillful and orthodox 
person;" the pupils were classed as ^^ youth and male children of 
French and Dutch extraction, as well as of English; ' they were 
to be instructed '' in the languages or other learning usually taught 
in Grammar Schools;" the schoolmaster was to receive fifty pounds 
a year and was to be lic^osed by the bishop of London or the 
Governor upon the reoommendation of the common council of New 
York city. Lord CJombury did nothing for the school beyond 
signing the act for its encouragement. 

The existence of the school was limited by the dcz to seven 
Tears, but it died of inanition long before the expiration of that 
l^eriod. It was one step on the part of the people of the province 
to geciu-e education for their children, but the iT'ditTorence if not 
Jictual hostility of families of wealth and political position in 
New York to public schools effectually prevented their per- 
manent establishment Spasmodic attempts to found schools 
by granting licenses to candidates for teaching in towns on Long 
bland, in Westchester, in Kingston and New York, characterized 
the administrations of Cornbury and Hunter. 
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Among the standing orders of the Society for the Propagatioi 
y of the Gospel in Foreign Parts may be found the following: 

"I. That no person be admitted a schoolmaster till he brin^^ g 
Cc»rtificates, with respect to the Particulars following: 1. Th^^e 

« 

Age of the Pei'son. 2. His condition, of life, whether Single crrrDr 

Married. 3. His Temper. 4. His Prudence. 5. His Learnin.r g^ 

6. His Sober and Pious Conversation. 7. His Zeal for the Christirr — :in 
Religion and Diligence in his Calling. 8. His Affection to l^^le 
present Governments 9. His conformity to the Doctrine and D — j^. 
cipline of the Church of England. 

" n. That no person be sent as a Schoolmaster by the Soci^^tjr 
till he has been try'd and approved by three Members, appoin-^-ej 
by the Society or Committee, by Word or Writing, his Ability^ to 
teach Reading, Writing, and the Catechism of the Church of 
England and such Exposition thereof, as the Society shall order.^ 

Schoolmasters were ordered to see first to the spiritual welfare 
of their pupils and teach them 1o read truly and distinctly the 
Holy Scriptures in order "to inform their understandings and 
regulate their manners." They are also counselled to teach their 
scholars "to abhor Lying and Falsehood, and to avoid all sorts 
of Evil Speaking; to be Modest, Gentle, Well behav'd, Just and 
Affable and Courteous to all their Companions." Finally school- 
masters are warned "that they do, in their whole Conversation, 
show themselves Examples of Piety and Virtue to their Scholars, 
and to all, with whom they shall converse." All these require- 
ments constitute a very elevated standard of moral teaching, 
which would have likely produced marvellous results had it been 
adhered to, and had schools under its influence been numerous. 
But perfection in human nature was as much of an unrealized ideal 
in those times as in ours, and we regret to say that schoolmasters 
then frequently indulged in brawls and lawsuits, in speculative 
trade not always of an imquestionable character, and in office 
seeking. They had much, however, to excuse their shortcomings,, 
as their pay was generally insufficient to provide even the neces- 
sities of life, the annual salaries varying from thirty-flve doUar^^ 
to |2(H). 
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The abstracts of the proceedings of the London society referred 
to have some interesting and instructive points on the work of the 
colonial schoolmaster. "Mr. Hudlestone, Schoolmaster at New 
York, teaches fifty poor children on the Society's Bounty to read 
and write and instructs them in the Church Catociilsm, many of 
which aie now fit for any Trade; and as they go off his number is 
always kept up, poor People daily coming to see if there is 
any vacancy to admit their Children, being not able theiuKelves 
to pay for their Learning ♦ ♦ ♦ There has bt»en a great 
Demand for Schoolmasters, but the Narrowness of their fund hav- 
ing obliged the Society to send but few of these, a wortliy member 
of their body. Colonel Heathcote of New York, has suggested an 
expedient of maintadning a great many more Schoolmasters, at the 
easy rate of Five or Six Pounds per annum, which the Society 
has most readily embraced, and referred to the Governor himself, 
and the Missionaries of the Province, to put the pr(ii>osal into 
practice." However lowly and incomplete were the schof)ls for 
the education of the humbler classes in New York for the first 
tliree-quarters of the eighteenth century, there wer^ many remark- 
able instances of zeal and devotion on tlie part of the school- 
master. We read of a school in Cherry Valley kept by cme Kev. 
Mr. Dunlap from 1744 to the Revolution. The scholars often 
followed their teacher as he cultivated his fields, and recited 
their lessons as he ploughed, planted, hoed and gathered his 

CTOipB. 

Sectarian feeling contributed its share towards blij^hting edu- 
cational prospects. The Episcopal church had the political iH)wer 
under the royal government; but the Dutch Reformed and Presby- 
terian churches were a power among the. masses, and ]»ad much 
wealth and ixifluence. There was great jealousy of a church 
establishment, especially of a church that had a bishop at its 
head. Yet it was far from the thoughts of the colonists to wish 
lor a divorce between learning and religion. 
• Considering the great majority of female teachers now in the 
schools of the State of New York, it may be interesting to recite 
the fact that not one woman can be found in the annals of New 
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Netherland es teaddng school and very few under the EnglL 
mile. 

While little attention was given to the mental culture of bo; 
in the schools of the latter period, still less was bestowed up< 
girls, and feAv of them in the humbler walks of life advane( 
beyond household drndger^', which they regarded as the 
ine>itable lot. 

It is stated that many bri^t daughters, who married worti 
men and became excellent wives and mothers could read only t 
simplest books and could write only their names. There wei 
of course, some notable exceptions^ where a girl of active rail 
who early manifested marked fondness for knowledge and tact 
acquiring the same, was in question. But for all young perso 
during the English colonial period the opportunities for educati 
were exceedingly limited, and in the realm of letters most of t 
people were aiubitionless. "There were no schools of medicii 
law or divinity," says a commentator in that dark period in t 
history of our State;" no normal schools for teachere. The youi 
disciples used to ride with the old doctor and visit with him t 
bed-side clinics, and witness his office consultations ai 
treatment 

Ooke and Blackstone were read in the office of some emine 
knight of the green bag, and young aspiiunts sat at the feet 
some Gamaliel and listened to his T\isdom, took in his advi 
and saw how he managed causes in the courts. Students w! 
contemplated ministry read courses in theology in the study 
some leading clergyman, and prepared sermons subject to I 
criticism. 

King's College. 

There is but one bright spot in the intellectual gloom of t 
century of English domination in our State and that is ti 
founding of King's College, now Columbia. It was founded 
1754, more than a century after Harvard, and a half a cento 
after Yale. 

No nobler names adorn the list of graduates of any education 
establishment the world over than those of Xew York's fii 
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college, whDe it was yet in its youth and before it was illumined 
by the sunshine of liberty and inhaled the life-giving breath of 
free institutions. It was the nursery of great men who were fore- 
most in the battle for freedom, and whose names will lire forever 
as the fathers of the Kevolution. Little thought Governor 
De Lancey, when he wrote to the home government requesting 
a royal charter for the nascent institution, on the ground that 
it was necessary through such a seminary " to prevent the growth 
of republican principles which already too much prevail in the 
colonies," that it would have among its earliest graduates such 
patriots and statesmen as Philip Livingston, John Jay, Robert 
Livingston, Govemeur Morris, Alexander Hamilton, De Witt 
Clinton and Daniel Tompkins, There were seven in the first 
graduating class of Eang's college in 1758, among them PhUip ^^an 
Cortlandt. During the war of the Revolution the college buildings 
were occupied solely for military purposes. In 1773 a public 
school "to teach Latin, Greek and mathematics in the city of 
New York,-' was established under authority of an act of the 
General Assembly of the province, in which the Dutch element 
was decidedly predominant 

But like its predecessor of 1702 it soon passed away, neglected 
and uncared for. To quote the indignant comments of Mr. 
Creorge R. Howell on the condition of the colony: " In all its years 
of feudal power and inherited wealth, years of control by a rich 
company of merchants or by royal governors who grew rich by 
their selfish rapacity, there were no free schools for the people, 
reckoning down to the close of the Revolutionaiy war, and all 
along the rich valley of the ever-trading Hudson from the Bca 
to the Mohawk fiats." And yet tJiere was a constant craving for 
schools on the x^irt of the people of the colony, and numerous 
and earnest were the x>^tition8 and remonstrances that went 
across the sea from New York asking for e<lncation for their 
children — petitions and remonstrances generally addressed to 
deaf ears. 

It may be seen that during the century and a half the people 
of the province were under foreign domination they unremittingly 
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strove to obtain for themBelTes the blessings of popular educa- 
tion, and their requests were met with indifference or open 
dislike by their rulers. The rich company of merchants who 
represented the Dutch goyemment and^the royal governors sent 
hither by the London cabinet cared little for the educational 
needs of their chargea 

The religious body that watched over the spiritual welfare of 
the Dutch at Amsterdam and the self-sacrificing, zealous clergy- 
men scattered throughout the province hdped to plant the seeds 
of ixypular education, which were in time to prove so fruitfuL 

It must be conceded that there were equally zealous promoters 
of schools among the English clergymen and especially in the 
society which has been already alluded to. But whDe the Amster- 
dam Classis encountered only indifference from the colonial govern- 
ment in their labors to sow the seed of common school education, 
the London society met with hostility on the part of the royal 
governors. Tte conquest of New Netherland by the English, 
aided by the jealousy of the New England colonists, proved a 
fatal obstacle to the progress of the province, and it was not 
until after the Bevolution that the rich resources aiul incalculable 
strength of the present mighty State began to be discovered. 

Schools immediately after the Revolution. 

Scourged and impoverished by war, it was some time before 
the liberated colony could spare time to turn its attention to 
school matters. The early schools were of the crudest kind, and 
the process of bringing them to the present advanced stage of 
improvement has been necessarily a slow and tedious one. A 
well-known writ^ thus pictures the common school in this State 
at the beginning of the present century: "The schoolhouses, if 
any, were usually located in one of the most God-forsaken spots 
that could be found, where white beans and buckwheat would 
not grow; on some bleak hill or in some arid or swampy place^* 
surrounded by the drifting snows of winter or the sands and_ 
miasma of summer. If in a city, the location selected must b^^ 
iu some by-place, where the land was cheapest^ where busini 
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was dullest and dirtiest, where the best families would not be 
disturbed by the sight of the uncouth garb and uncultivated 
noise of free-school children. The rooms and surroundings were 
kicking in every element of health, comfort and decency. Tem- 
perature uneven, ventilation entirely disregaided, light bad for 
eyes, seats and desks bad for bones, mnsclos and lungs — every- 
tiiing was provocative of weariness, disease, mischief, dullness 
and bad morals.^ The schoolmaster of that dav would have 
scouted the idea of governing his juvenile charges by kindness 
and affection rather than by ferule and scourge. He believed 
rather in making the children fear and hate him, and seldom 
relaxed the severity, and one might say brutality, of his system 
of imparting instruction. Deeply impressed with the unnatural- 
ness of his position towards the young, the schoolmaster looked 
around constantly and eagerly for a means of escape from what 
he considered a prison, and almost any other vocation 
that offered itsdf was embraced without hesitation. Those 
schoolmasters might offer as an excuse for, their indiffer- 
ence that the compensation for their services was scarcely 
sufficient to keep soul and body together, as one of the 
craft naively confessed: "'Tis little they imys me and little I 
teaches 'em." The schoolmaster " boarded around " in the country 
diertriet which was the scene of his labors, and was looked down 
upon by the commimity generally as a sort of necessary pauper. 
The educational aittainments of this class of teachers were not 
by any means extensive. Even so far as the "three R's" were 
concerned, the post-revolution schoolmaster was but little 
advanced. 

If he could write any kind of semi-legible scrawl, conduct his 
pupils safely through what would now be called the "Second 
^Reader," and teach the simplest sums in arithmetic, he consid- 
ered such acquirements as sufficient for his profession. The 
Tude, uncouth schoolhouse, destitute of all the appliances of 
modem education, and the correspondingly rude, uncouth school- 
master, whose code or stock in trade was the 'rod, and whose 
nightly rest was in the "spare bed" in a farm-house, where no 



one but he and the itinerant preacher would be lodged, were the 
rule, not the exception, in the past 

The schoolmaster was looked upon by the children under his 
charge pretty much as the Czar is regarded by the Nihilist, and 
many and grievous were the torments he endured at times at 
the hands of the young savages around him. In those days 
there was no State supervision of education and no State aid, 
no normal schools, no teachers' institutes, no training classes 
for teachers, no uniform examinations to detennine qualifications 
and keep teachers up to the desired standard, no well-equipped 
corps of conductors and supervisors going the rounds of the dis- 
tricts and imparting cheer, instrucftion and encouragement^ no 
completely organized establishment at Albany watching with 
sedulous care over the myriad schools of the State, to whose 
every order and instruction they instantly respond, no faithful 
lieutenants promulgating and enforcing the frequent bulletins 
from the State headquarters. It is a sad fact that in those days 
the teacher was not unfrequently one who had proved to be 
either physically or mentally unfitted for other employment He 
was a sort of pariah in the community, ill compensated, abused, 
suffering, groping his way to knowledge along a rugged, for- 
bidden path, and he considered it exceptional good luck to be 
able to find some egress from the " Slough of Despond " of teach- 
ing to the table-land of prosperity and fame in some other line 
of business. The history of the common school in those early 
days of the commonwealth is like that of the pioneer in the 
primeval woods. 

The stagnation of educational interests for many y^ars afte 
the Revolutionary war was, perhaps, natural und^* the circum— -^i 
stances. 

Seven years of business paralysis and the terrorism of foreign^^^^ 
domination, made more oppressive and insufferable as the strug- 
gle for independence went on, drove thoughts of school an 
teachers out of the minds of the people. Even when they cani*— ^ 
to consider the necessity of providing their children with ment^^/ 
food, and had recovered from the effects of war, chaos and di*?-^- 
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sension, they were too much occupied in money -making and mer- 
cantile pursuits to spare any time for schools. The rich gave 
more attention to acquiring and hoarding wealth than to learning, 
except it could be turned to business account, and ,the poor had no 
time or money for the education of their children. It was the 
result of combim^d intelligent action, liberal, practical legislation 
and skillful, far-seeing management that brought education out 
of the mire of unappireciation, and long and weary were the years 
before the common school «nerged from its impuberal condition. 
The pione/?rs of education in the infancy of this State could tell 
man}- a touching story of hardship and \icissi tides. The early 
country schoolhouse was a log structure, built by notching logs 
together at the end fi»r walls, and by framing together long poles 
for rafters, across ^hich were placed other poles to support the 
covering made from the bark of trees. The floors were made of 
planks, split out of forest trees with beetle and wedge. Heat 
in winter was obtained from fireplaces made by cutting 
holes seven or eight feet square into one side of the build- 
ing, and lining them in with common stone. The chimney 
which served the purpose of conveying out the smoke, as well 
as a ventilator, was made of mortar and sticks (called a "stick 
chimney''), and was plastered on the inside with a mixture of 
day and chopped straw, the straw serving the purpose that hair 
does now-a-days of holding the mortar together. The cracks 
between the logs were filled with chinks of wood and covered 
with mortar. As to the kind of doors and windows with which 
these structures were provided, history does not state, but it is 
presumed they had something of the sort to keep out the cold and 
wild animals. Certain it is they had no stained glass windows 
or paneled and varnished doors. The school furniture, too, was 
exceedingly rude compared with that in use at the present 
time. The writing desks were made by boring holes in the sides 
of the house, into which were driven large wooden pins upon 
which boards were fastened, so that the pupil when writing faced 
the wall. Seats were made of slabs, with the soft side upward, 
supported by wooden pins. 
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Snch is a brief description of the primitive temples of learning 
in which some of the pioneer inhabitants received their "school- 
ing.'* The entire course of instruction embraced only spelling, 
reading, writing and common arithmetic; and the mathematical 
ambition of many of the pupils was satisfied when they could 
"cipher" to the end of "single rule of three/' Few teachers 
had any knowledge of grammar, while geography was not 
thought of. Qoose-quill pens were the only kind known, and the 
*^ master^ was necessarily an artist in penmaking. "Copies" 
had to be set, and big and little pupils wrote after the same 
models. Blackboards were not known, and the ^ master " had no 
appliances to simplify or make plain intricate problems and took 
no pains to smooth the ruggedness of the path of instruction. Still, 
it can not be denied that many of the boys and girls of those 
days, even under such adverse conditions, have risen to prominent 
positions in the afFairs of our country, and have become successful 
and good citizens. 

Even up to a period within the recollection of the writer 
the country school was a most forbidding temple of learning. 
Imagine the outward appearance of a dilapidated and neglected 
one-story frame house, perched upon the top of a hill overlooking 
a desolate valley through which a small creek winds among the 
alders. The site is scanty, treeless and unfenced. The outer 
walls were once painted as a few of the remaining clapboards 
dimly indicate. Within is a single room, which is entered by a 
latchlesB door opening directly upon the wide universe. Scant 
specimens of the original plaster remain in little patches 
here and there. Around the wall extends a board seat on which 
the pupils sit, all facing a common center — the stove and the 
schoolmaster. In front of the pupils stands a row of high desks, 
which are ornamented in fantastic style of carving with jack 
knives. Here tlie pupils sit, usually with one eye on the teacher 
most of the time, studying their lessons during the wintf*r' 
montlis, warmed by the heat of a stove which is elevated upon su 
box of brick and sand some six or eight inches above the level o^ 
the floor in the middle of the room. Many of them needed no 
1^ warming except that which the teacher imparted witli th^e 
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switch OP ferule. The brick platform upon which the stove 
rested served sometunes as a means of punishment for unruly 
and idle pupils. They were required to sit upon the floor and 
place their heels upon the elevation, in which position the fear of 
the teacher's hickory rule, which was always near at hand, would 
keep them until the tension of their muscles became torture. At 
this period modes of punishment were in vogue that would not 
be tolerated anywhere now within the pale of a civilized com- 
munity. In those days there were no regular or adopted text- 
books. There being no TTii^g in Israel, each child was a judge 
mito himself, and studied whatever his home library afforded, and 
books were indeed luxuries at that time. In those days no maps 
adorned the walls of the school-room, and the nearest globe was 
in New York city or Boston. Philosophical apparatus had never 
been heard of by the pupils, and there were no appliances beyond 
a tiny blackboard, which never knew the touch of such delicati* 
crayons as we now use and tlunk so little of. Big chunks of 
chalk were used, with no idea that anything more convenient 
would be devised. Slate pencils were scarce; when such articles 
were wanted, boys hied themselves to the creek near by and dug 
for soapstone, which they soon whittled into shape. As for lead 
pencils, there were none, but leaden plummets were seen, cut out of 
the native metal, with holes at the end, through which strings 
were passed for hanging upon the neck. Teachers were frequently 
changed, the same one seldom remaining longer than four months. 
Their salaries generally included the opportunity of feasting 
on the very best the larders of the district afforded, which was 
good, considering the fact that most of the patrons deferred 
" hog killing ^ until just before the advent of the teacher to board. 
Teachers usually had the jsivileg^ of wasting their energies 
and most of their animal heat in thawing out the bed in the 
"spare room," where fire was never kindled. 

The Dawn of the Present System. 

It was Governor Greorge Clinton, the first Governor of the 
State of New York, who Md the foundations of the present 
^pstem of common schools, and strong and enduring they have 
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proved themselTee to be. A gallant soldier, true patriot and far- 
seeing flrtatesman; no sooner did he sheathe his sword after the 
establifihnient of peace and tiree govemment^ than he addressed 
the Legislature in unmistakable terms on one of the most import- 
ant duties of the lawmakers. 

" Neglect of the education of youth is one of the evils consequent 
upon war/' he declared, and in his subsequent public addresses 
and i>apere he ^nphasized his desire for public schools for all 
the i)eople. When the Legislature qf 1795 convened for the first 
time, Governor Clinton made the foilowing imix>rtant recom- 
mendation towards the establishment of common s«!hools: 
"While it is evident that the general establishment and liberal 
endowment of academies are to be highly commended, and are 
attended with the most beneficial consequences, yet it can not 
be denied that they are principally confined to the children of 
the opulent, and that a great portion of the community is excluded 
from their immediate advantages. The establishment of com- 
mon schools throughout the State is happily calculated to remedy 
this inconvenience, and wDl, therefore, engage your early and 
decided consideration." Here was the first ray of sunshine and 
encouragement on the bramble-covered path on which legislators 
feared to trust their feet Before the establishment of the com- 
mon schools as are now known, there were colleges and academies, 
nurseries for the minds of the children of those blessed with 
worldly wealth. 

In 1784 there was an act of the Legislature incor- 
I)orating the Regents of the University, and placing riiem 
in charge of the existing educational institutions. Five yeare 
later the Legislature made a step forward towards i)opular 
education by the passage of an act setting aside in each town- 
ship two lots of the public lands for gospel and school purposes. 
Then followed years of hard struggle, conscientious, stout-hearted 
endeavor of the few against the many, desperate fighting for a 
principle which few then understood, and vicissitudes of fortune 
of the most extreme kind. Eager, as undoubtedly all were in the 
infancy of the State for promoting the cause of education, there 
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was a wide diversity of views on the question, and in this clash 
of opinion education jp*ievously suffered. Governor after Governor 
called Ihe aittention of the Legislatui*e to the importance, the 
necessity, of a system of common school education, such as would 
be adequate to the requirements of the masses of the i)eople of 
the State. The Le^lature was slow to respond to those fre- 
quent and passionate appeals. It was a long and wearisome 
journey from the apx)eal of Governor Clinton for free schools to 
the free school triumph of the present day. 

It is now 109 years since the Regents of the University were 
inctorporated by the act of the Legislature. Although they were 
not established for common school interests, but rather as a 
board of trustees for the college, the only relic of English care 
for education, and for the purpose of organizing other institu- 
tions of higher education, the Board of Begents soon realized 
the fact that higher education was unattainable without some 
provision for elementary schools. The prevailing idea at the 
time w^as that the State should not be resi)onsible for such schools, 
but should confine its efforts to colleges, seminaries and academies. 
King's College, rechristened Columbia, was the nucleus of the 
new regime for the promotion of education and constituted the 
aniversity over which the Regents were supervisors. The Regents, 
in 1793, united in a strong plea to the Legislature in favor of 
extending the blessings of education to the masses. They 
recounted in eloquent terms the benefits which would infallibly 
follow ^'the institution of schools in various i)arts of the State 
for the purpose of instructing children in the lower branches ot 
education." To the honor of the members of the first board it 
must be said that they were zealous, far sighted, wise and practi- 
cal in their views on education, and were not wholly given up 
to impracticable fads and personal hobbies like some of their 
successors. 

Governor Clinton was not daunted by the apparent indifference 
of the Legislature to his recommendations for popular education. 
He repeatedly called the attention of the lawmakers to the sub- 
ject, each time in stronger terms. The idea had taken deep root 
in his mind, and he was not to be baffled by disappointments^ fre- 
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quent though they might be. The average legislator of that 
day was like a good many of the same ilk at the present time, 
averse to progressiveness in educational matters. He readily 
acknowledged the utility and even the necessity of education for 
the young, and theoretically was prepared to second any sugges- 
tion in that direction. But when he was called upon to give 
practical effect to his theories he shrank from the test as a snail 
into its shell. He seemed to resent any attempt to force such a 
line of conduct upon him that would make him consistent in his 
opinions on public instruction. Therefore the Legislature paid 
no attention to the importunities of the Kegents beyond a few 
aimless grants of no permanent benefit or practical value. 

Laying the Foundation. 

The patriotic Governor's unremitting appeals at last touched a 
responsive chord in the legislative breast^ and in 1795 a com- 
mittee was appointed to take into consideration the Governor's 
recommendation. The committee reported a month later a bill 
under the title of "An act for the encouragement of schools," 
which act became a law. This act made an annual appropriation 
of 150,000 for five years, apportioned at first to the several 
counties according to their representation in the Legislature, and 
later according to the number of Assemblymen; to the towns 
according 1;o taxable x)opulation, and to the school districts 
according to the number of days' instruction. The amount 
advanced by the State was further supplemented by half as much 
raised by tax in the various counties and applied to the same pur- 
pose. Commissioners and trustees were chosen by the electoi 
in their respective districts, and provisions were made for th< 
establishment of schools throughout the State on a sound basis^ 
and for annual reports to the Governor and the Legislature 
The system at once evinced rare powers of development ant 
strength, so that even from the crude, incomplete official repor* ^*^ 
for 1798, the only one attempted during the five years, it w[l ^ng 
shown that in sixteen out of the twenty-three counties of th^^^e 
State there were 1,352 schools and 59,660 pupils, a remarkabn — 1^ 
showing for the first attempt to organize common schools. Be — le 
appropriation, small as it may appear in comparison with tKi^ 
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munificent smns now spent by the State on its schools, wjis 
exceedingly liberal for the time. The precedent established was 
of incalculable benefit, and served to bring about the present 
system and its magnificent development. It was a most 
courageous step for the Legislature of 1795 to take. 

The State was poor, its resources undeveloped, its people strug- 
gling for a living, its future to a great extent undefined. Yet 
there was no halt, no stay, when it came to the question of educa- 
tion. The great heart of the people of the Empire State never 
yet failed to beat responsive to every demand for common schools. 
It was this steadfastness on the part of our people that in the 
struggle for education made hard things easy and dark things 
bright, and threw an invisible shield around the advocates of 
common schools which rendered them proof against tlie weapons 
of legislative hostility. The five years' appropriation made by 
the act of 1795 expired with the beginning of the nineteenib 
century, and the Legislature for a long time seemed impervious 
to all arguments and pleas for its renewal. Governor Jay's elo- 
quent remonstrances were of no effect Fortunately a man for 
the cvisis was found, a plain, unlettered farmer from Otsego, 
Jedediah Peck, who boldly entered the field and never relaxed 
his exertions for a liberal school fund and for our common school 
system until he forced the Legislature into a realization of its 
duties. He had a capable assistant in the good work in Adam 
Gomstock, of Saratoga. 

The first step made by the Legislature towards creating a State 
fund for the support of common schools was a peculiar one to our 
Xvay of thinking to-day, but the only one that probably could be 
'taken at the time with any prospect of success. It was to raise 
>)y means of lotteries the sum of |100,000, of which |12,500 were 
to be given to the Regents for academy purposes, and the rose 
*or the coDunon schools. For twenty years these peculiar methods 
«f c*stablishing ways and means for educational purposes lasted. 
"Th^ were called literature lotteries, and only went out of date 
fa 1821, when the Legislature abolished lotteries of all kind& 
•The money realized from this source was intrusted to the comp- 
troller, with directions to Invest it in real estate, so that in due 



time it might be productive of large returns. Again and again 
did Governor Clinton during his second term in the executive 
chair endeavor to arouse the Legislature to fresh efforts for edura- 
tion. "The failure of one experiment for the attainment of an 
imx)ortant object ought not to discourage other attempts," he 
said. Finding that the Legislature was still sluggish in moving 
in the matter that was so near his hearty he came out the following 
year with a fresh appeal. "The diffusion of knowledge,'' be 
exclaimed, "is so essential to the promotion of virtue and the 
preservation of liberty as to render arguments unnecessary to 
excite you to perseverance in this laudable pursuit. Permit me 
only to observe that education, by correcting the morals and 
improving the manners, tends to prevent those evils in society' 
which are beyond the sphere of legislation." During the sessioD 
of 1803 Assemblyman Peels: rei)orted a bill looking towards tlie 
reorganization of the then dwindling system of common schools, 
but the Legislature took no action on it. Both Grovernor and 
Assemblyman made another equally unsuccessful effort the fol- 
lowing year. Governor Morgan Lewis, who succeeded Governor 




Clinton, was no less zealous and energetic in the cause of com — _• 
mon schools. The first response made by the Legislature was ii ^i 
1805, when the net proceeds of the sale of 500,000 acres of Statt^^K* 
lands were to be appropriated for the support of the schools. I t 
was the foundation stone of the present conmion school fun< 
Five years more passed away without any further action on 
part of the Legislature, although the voices of the friends of educj 
tion were frequently lifted up. There arose at this time, ho^ 
ever, the " Society for establishing a Free School in the city i — ^t 
New York," for the education of poor children, of which Mayr^^^'' 
DeWitt Clinton was one of the principal incorporators. It led it — o 
the organization of other schools, and to keeping alive the spii — ^^ 
that legislative action had almost extinguished. 

Under Governor Tompkins' administration the LegislatiL :*^ 
api)ointed a commission, with Jedediah Peck at its head, to repo"**^ 
a system for the establishment of a common school system. Tl-*^ 
report was a most comprehensive statement of the education^ 
needs of the State and the most practical means of supplyii^^ 
them. State care and supervision over the schools was rec^iD- 
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mended, and some sensible advice given as to the inadequacy of 
academies, colleges and universities towards popular education. 

The most essential i)oints of the present system were mapped 
out, and practical suggestions made as to the raising of suflScient 
funds for the framing of an educational plan which should 
directly affect every citizen in the State. The report trans- 
mitted to the Legislature in 1812 was one of the moet important 
and effective documents to be found in our public papers, for it 
placed on a practical basis that which, had been hitherto in a 
chaotic shape. A State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was the first result of the organized system. 

The First State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

It was exceptionally fortunate for the cause of education that 
8uch a man as Gideon Hawley, of Albany, should have been 
selected as the first director of the new system. He was mar- 
vellously well equipped for the work, and to him above all others 
a,re the common schools of the State indebted for their present 
commanding position. Had he failed at such a crisis, the experi- 
ment would have failed with him. Had he not demonstrated 
the illimitable possibilities of the system, and convinced the 
Xiegislature that it only depended upon the wise and liberal policy 
of that body to make it permanent and worthy of the State, 
ther« would have been no more legislation on the subject. The 
Xegislature had already shown considerable reluctance to give 
aid and encouragement to the schools, and it required but little 
cause to induce it to drop the subject forever. Mr. Hawley had 
absolutely to create everything. Chaos and complete disorgan- 
ization greeted him when he undertook the duties of his office. 
There was no system, no assistance from expenenced, trained 
commissioners, no well-considered, harmonious methods of con- 
ducting schools on any definite plan. Yet, during the eight years 
of his administration, Mr. Hawley succeeded in building up a 
structure of education, lasting, impregnable and capable of end- 
less development. 
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Schools sprang up as if by magic in every part of the State, 
and the foundations of a noble, colossal temple of education 
were laid never to be disturbed. School districts were doubled, 
the attendance grew from 140,000 to 304,000, comprising nineteen- 
twentieths of those of school age in the State. The management 
of the school funds was brought to a degree of perfection such 
as would have been considered unattainable a few years pre- 
viously, and the school machinery was so far advanced in work- 
ing operation that it was possible for a single individual to con- 
trol it. The Superintendent was indefatigable in his great work, 
and the fertility of his inventiveness in devising new means to 
develop the fast growing system and to overcome obstacles 
seemed inexhaustible. The boundless variety of interests which 
were presented to his attention and supervision was only matched 
by the grandeur of the results he brought about. And for these 
inestimable services Mr. Hawley received the beggarly pittance 
of |300 a year, and his t^moval from office on political grounds 
when he was at the most important period of his work. The 
indignation which followed his removal caused the Legislature 
to legislate his successor out of office by the passage of an act 
making the Secretary of State ex-officio Superintendent of (Com- 
mon Schools. A notable feature of Mr. Hawley's administration 
was the introduction of the Lancasterian system of education into 
the schools. Its main principle was thait of mutual instructioii 
as far as possible among the pupils themselves under the charge 
and by the aid of older instructors. The school was divided into 
classes, and each class into pairs of pupils each acting alternately 
as the instructor of the other. The progress of educational 
science has long since relegated this system to the shades of 
obscurity, but it was considered very successful in its time. 

Schools under the Administration of the Secretary of State. 

In 1821, when the Legislature transferred the duties of the 
Superintendent to the State department, John Van Ness Yates 
was Secretary of State. He was eminently fitted for such a 
resx)onsible task, and aided by the wise, statesmanlike, unflinch- 
ing Governor, whose services in the cause of education alone 
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would make ±he name of DeWitt Clinton forever illustrious, he 
carried forward the work begun by Mr. Hawley to a very advanced 
stage. The State convention of 1821 made the constitutional 
provision that the proceeds of all State lands to be thereafter 
sold, excepting only those for public use, or ceded to the general 
government, together with the existing school fund, should con- 
stitute a perpetual fund, the interest to be devoted to the sup- 
port of the conmion schools. Governor Clin«ton next called the 
attention of the Legislature to the advisability of providing a 
seminary for the education of teachers, a suggestion which was 
carried out some vears later. 

Secretary of State Azariah C. Flagg, who succeeded to the 
administration of the common school system in 1826, made the 
first approach towards a system of visitorial inspection of the 
schools. His practical views on the school question were con- 
spicuously shown by his declaration to the Legislature that the 
course of instruction in the common schools ought to be adapted 
to the business of life and to the actual duties which may devolve 
upon the person instructed. He opposed with characteristic 
vigor the proposition to designate a particular series of text 
books, to the exclusion of all others, on the sound principle that 
the adoption of a particular book would amount to a prohibition 
upon all improvements. The text-book question has been a dis- 
turbing factor in the schools up to the present time. 

It was at this period that religious controversies in respect to 
the distribution of school moneys interfered to some extent with 
the progress of the schools, but they only served to bring abouc 
the exclusive consecration of the common school funds to the 
legitimate purposes of public education. 

General Dix was the next Secretary of State who had charge 
of the interests of the common schools, and during his adminis- 
tration a bill was presented to the Legislature establishing a 
Department of Public Instruction, and a Superintendent to be 
appointed by the Legislature every three years. No action was 
taken on the bill, and the present Department had to wait for 
many years before it received legislative sanction for its organiza- 



tion. The school district library was one of the fruits of Generil 
Dix's administration. About that time the United States Deposit 
Fund came in as an imi)ortant factor for the support of the 
schools of the State. In 1836 Congress passed an act authorizing 
the deposit of the surplus in the United States treasury with 
the various States. New York's share was about |4,000,000. 
Governor Marcy recommended that a portion of the income from 
this fund should be devoted to the support of common schools. 
The Legislature accordingly added J160,000 from the revenue of 
the fund to the amount already appropriated for the support of 
the schools. 

John C. Spencer was the next Secretary of State who undertook 
the charge of the schools, and to his exceptional abilities, skiU, 
earnestness and comprehensive grasp of the subject of educa- 
tion mav be traced the successful reconstruction of the Statt 
system of public instrudtion, the initiation of the policy o — ^f 
county supervision and the marked advancement of the school^^s. 

The attendance at the common schools increased to nearl y 

600,000 during his administration, and the amount expended f< »r 

all purposes in the supi)ort of the schools reached about J2,000,()0 — *K). 

Rev. Dr. Potter, of Union College was the first to suggest tl le 

establishment of a normal school, on somewhat the same bas^sis 

as those of Prussia and France, but with far more liberal pi o- 

visions. The idea of the normal school, however, seemed pren^^Ji- 
ture. Superintendent Spencer considered it more advisable '^^ 
spend the money which would be necessary to establish a nom«u nl 
school in encouraging all the academies of the State to establL^^I* 
teachers' departments. He thought that normal schools wovsJJ 
be serviceable only in the counties where there were no academi^:^ 

The advance made by the public schools up to this period wa-^ •* 
favorable indication of what the future might bring toc^tJi 
Superintendent Spencer observed on this subject: "In 18^*> 
returns were received from 2,631 districts, in which tiiere weiv 
140,706 children instructed. In 1840, 10,397 districts sent in 
their reports, showing that 572,995 children had attended th'iir 
schools. In 1815, |46,398 were paid from the treasury toward 
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defraying the compensation of teachers, and in 1840 |220,0UO 
were paid from the same source for the same piu'pose." Such 
were the most important results of the first quarter of a century 
after Gideon Hawley laid the foundations of the system of public 
instruction. About this time the oflSce of county superintendent 
of common schools was created. The purpose of this feature of 
educational superrision was a most laudable one, but the office 
became exceedingly unx)opular, owing to the injudicious selec- 
tion in many instances of the incumbents by boards of super- 
visors. Politics had much to do with the appointments of such 
county officials, and they only received an annual salary of |500. 
which was insufficient to insure their attention to their duties. 
The idea was calculated to help the progress of the schools rery 
much had it been developed and put in proper, practical form. 
There was an outcry, however, against the abuses of tjhose 
county superintendents, and after six years' trial the office was 
abolished. During Superintendent Spencer's administration the 
last of the great religious controva'sies over the schools in the 
city of New York took place. It was a long, bitter contest, and 
ended with the i)ositive and unchangeable decree of no sectarian- 
ism on the part of the State. 

Rapid Advancement. 

Under the succeeding Superintendent and Secretary of State, 
Colonel Samuel Young, of Saratoga, the most important educa- 
tional convention ever held in the State met at Utiea. Such 
famouB men as Horace Mann, George B. Emerson, Francis Dwight, 
Dr. Gallaudet, Judge Hammond, Salem Town and Dr. Horace 
Webster took part in the proceedings of this convention. One 
of the fruits of the convention was the establishment of the first 
normal school of the State at Albany. The bill passed the Legis- 
lature in 1844. The sum of ?9,600 was apprnpriated from the 
literature fund for the establishment and support of the normal 
school under the direction of the Superintendent of Ck>mmon 
Schools and the Kegents. The annual appropriation was made 
f 10,000, and, as the act w^as regarded as experimental, the term 
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was limited to five years. A subsequent act made the school a 
permanent institution. Its management was first entrusted to 
a committee of five, consisting of Superintendent Young, Gideon 
Hawley, Dr. Alonzo Potter, Dr. Wm. H. Campbell and Francis 
Dwight, Another innovation, pregnant with great results to 
the common school system, was the teachers' institute- The 
first one was opened at Ithaca in 1843, and the success of the 
initial effort led to the opening of other instiftutes, to which 
Superintendent Young gave the most unqualified encouragement 
In a few years a vast impulse had been given to the system, 
and when Colonel Young retired from the office at the close of 
1844, he had good reason to feel proud of the success he had 
accomplished. 

After him came Judge Nathaniel S. Benton, of Herkimer, as 
Secretary of State and Superintendent of Conmion Schools. 
UndOT his administration was struck for the fimt time the key- 
note of the memorable struggle for free schools, which ended only 
with the recognition and adoption of the principle of " Universal 
education in public schools, free to all." During his tenn of 
office the first State convention of teachers assembled at S\Ta- 
cuse, and the Legislature abolished the office of county superin- 
tendent County supervision was restored some years later. 

Secretary and Superintendent Christopher Morgan, who under- 
took the care of the schools in 1848, had the good fortune to aid 
in bringing about the passage of the act establishing free schools 
throughout the State. An attempt to repeal this act a short 
time after failed at the general election. This grand triumph of 
'free schools was followed bv the establishment of the free school 
fund, by the levying of a school tax. The sum of |800,000 was 
at first levied annually, and this amount was thus raised until 
five years later when the Legislature substituted therefor a tax 
of three-fourths of a mill on each dollar of valuation. It was not 
until the vexatious rate bill was abolished that the free school 
system reached its fullest stage of development. 

The next Superintendent and Secretary of State, Henry S. 
Randall, had, in addition to a natural aptitude for the duties of 
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the former position, extensive experience as county superintend- 
ent It was mainly through, his unremitting labors that the 
change was made by the Legislature of a mill tax on the prop- 
erty of the State instead of a fixed sum for the support of the 
schools, and that the office of Superintendent of Schools waa 
separated from that of Secretary of State. 

His successor, Eltas W. Leavenworth, elected Secretary of 
State in 1853, was Superintendent of Schools for a few months 
only, for at the earnest advice of Oovemor Seymour, the Legis- 
lature passed an act creating a separate Department of Publio 

Listruction. 

The Rate Bill System. 

It took a great many years to do away with the mistaken idea 
that jmrents and guardians should contribute individually 
towards the supporii of the conmion school system. It was a 
long and bitter struggle to combat this erroneous notion and 
to bring about absolutely free schools. The poor were the prin- 
cipal sufferers, of course, through the rate bill system. Yet it 
was only after years of contest that the State, through its Legis- 
lature and conventions, came to an adequate understanding of 
the principle of absolutdy free schools. The question was resub- 
mitted again and again, in spite of the manifestly ix>werful popu- 
lar demand, and it was only in 1867 that the odious rate bill 
system was finally dropped, without chance of resiurection. In 
the cities of the State the rate bill system became obsolete long 
before its final abolition by legislative enactment, for they con- 
trived to get special acts looking towards a separate school sys- 
tem, self-supporting, without rate bill assistance. 

The inadequacy of the annual amount appropriated by the 
Legislature for the supjwrt of the schools and of the amount 
raised by tax caused the rate levy made on parents to supply the 
deficiency. They were called upon to pay for the instruction of 
their children in proportion to the number of days' attendance 
on school. The average annual amount raised by rate bills for 
the payment of teachers' salaries over and above the publio 
money for twenty years was over J450,000. It was a most trouble- 



some and vexatious system, practically withholding the money 
due to the teachers and encouraging absence and truancy. The 
trustees, if the public money was not sufficient to pay the teach- 
ers' wages, proceeded to make out a rate bill for the residue, 
charging each parent or guardian according to the number of 
days' attendance of his children, indigent persons being exempted. 
Thirty days were allowed for collection of the rates. Should 
there be any neglect on the part of parent or guardian to pay 
within that period, thirty days more were allowed the district 
collector to collect the amount on the rate bill. The unfortunate 
teacher was thus deprived of a large proportion of his well-earned 
wages for two months after they became due. Any slight erro 
in the apportionment of the rates, or in the legal form for makin 
it, subjected the trustees to a suit, by any one of whom a fews 
cents might have been illegally collected. The J800,000 
imposed by the Legislature of 1851 failed to reduce material! 
the burdens of the rate bills. In the majority of the distrietzzzrs 
no exemptions were made on account of indigence, the truste^^^s 
refusing the exemptions, or the parents declining to avail thei^Ma- 
selves of the provisions of the law, through the natural dm^s- 
inclination to be regarded as paupers. Thousands of childr^^:"!! 
weni consequently kept out of school owing to the inability ^f 
the parents to pay for their tuition. Yet the rate bill systecmiii, 
with all its faults, had sturdy, hard-fighting advocates who ke— 3)t 
ifc for years as a feature of the common school system, in spm te 
of the widespread, popular dislike to it 

The Public School Society of the City of New York, 

A vital element in the progress of the conunon school syster^ 
up to the permanent establishment of the Department of Publi<^ 
Instruction of the State of New York was the "Public Schc^i 
Society of the City of New York," reorganized from the oW 
"Free School Society'' in 1826. This admirable organizatiaii 
was for nearly half a century a pioneer in the thorny path of 
education. It kept alive and encouraged the principle of ftw 
schools in the metropolis under circumstances of exceeding dis- 
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couragement^ and fought down sectarianism and narrow- 
mindedness after many a gallant contest. When the society 
in 1853 handed over to the city its management of the free educa- 
tion of the city it had accomplished a great work, the fruits of 
which are enjoyed at the present day. There never was a charge 
that one dollar of the millions which passed through the hand^ 
of the society was misappropriated, and over 1,000 trained teach- 
a*s and 600,000 school children testified to its excellent super- 
vision. The fame of its first president^ DeWitt Clinton, would 
be sufficient to stamp indelibly the character of the society. 
From 1805, as the " Free School Society of the aty of New York,'' 
until as the " Public Society " it finally disappeared in 1853, the 
history of the organization was that of zealous, conscientious 
work and grand results. That history is illumined by the illus- 
trious names of DeWitt Clinton, Peter Jay, Lindley Murrjiy, 
Peter Cooper, Stephen Allen, Joseph Grinneli, Isaac Collins, 
Frederick De Peyster, Bobert C. Cornell, Samuel Wood, Gteorge T. 
Trimble, Samuel W. Seton, Shepard Knapp and Joseph Hoxie. 
The Board of Education in New York succeeded the Public School 
Society, with the widely esteemed S. S. Randall as the first superin- 
tendent. Previous to this time there were city superintendents in 
Rochester, Buffalo, Hudson, Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, Albany, 
Brooklyn, Oswego, Auburn, Syracuse, Troy and Utica. * 

The Department of Public Instruction. 

In 1854 Victor M. Rice, who had been in charge of the public 
schools of Buffalo for many years, and who had there won name 
and fame, was elected on joint ballot of the Legislature Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. He had been brought up in nn 
arduous and exacting school — the superintendence of the cause 
of education in one of the most progressive cities of the State. 

Experienced, tactful, popular and widely known, Mr. Rice was 
an ideal Superintendent. He had, during his first administration, 
the valuable services of Mr. S. S. Randall, as deputy. At the 
organization of the new State Department of Public Instruction 
there were 11,798 school districts in the State, and 877,201 chiJ- 
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dren were undar instruction in the common schools. The aboli- 
tion of the offices of town superintendent and inspector in 1856 
led to the election of school commissioners in the manner pro- 
vided by the Legislature. 

Henry H. VanDyck, of Albany, was the next Superintendent, 
and when he became bank superintendent, his deputy, Emerson W. 
Keyes, assimied the management of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Then came the final and conclusive triumph of the free school 
system, under the second administration of Mr. Bice. This stout- 
hearted, imflinching champion of the schools never faltered or 
hesitated until he accomplished the great object of his life — the 
abolition of the rate-bill injustice. He met with the most 
formidable opposition, but it only tended to rouse him the more, 
and he fairly laid siege to the Legislature with irresistible argu- 
ments and energetic appeals until that adamantine body at last 
crumbled beneath the thunder of his eloquence. In 1867 the rate- 
bill system ceased to exist, and a new and powerful impetus wjis 
given to the common schools. During Mr. Bice's administration 
additional normal schools were established; teachers' institutes 
were multiplied; training classes in the academies increased at 
a most prolific rate, and the free scholarships at Cornell University 
first attracted young students, becoming, as Mr. Bice expressed 
it, " the very cream of our public school system.'' 

The next Superintendent, Abram B. Weaver, was a worthy 
successor of the distinguished Bice. Diu*ing his two terms of 
six years the common school system advanced with mighty strides, 
aided to no small degree by his dear-headed, business-like, skillful 
management. 

His practical views on education may be gleaned from tbe 
following extract from one of his annual reports: "Unsound 
scholarship, decorated with ornamental drapery of superficial 
learning, in mockery of education, is a sham that deserves to be 
disrobed. Advanced study is not to be despised, when well 
grounded. But the first and broad necessity is to furnish the best 
possible instruction in the common schools, where the masses of 
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the people receive their only tuition, and in the common branches 
which all men and women need to understand." Sound, 
unanswerable argument, this, and especially applicable to our 
times when men masquerade in the garb of professors, and seek 
to divert school moneys from their proper channel into irrigating 
fancy educational gardens of their own, kept for the benefit of a 
favored few. 

From Acorn to Oak, 

The growth of the Department of Public Instruction, and of 
the multitudinous interests intrusted to its care, has gone on 
steadily and successfully since Mr. Weaver's retirement, under 
Superintendents Neil Gilmour, William B. Buggies, James E. 
Morrison, Andrew S. Draper and James F, Crooker. Thirty-nine 
years have elapsed since the Legislature created the Department 
on a solid, enduring basis — thirty-nine years of steady, sub- 
stantial progress. It is the growth of the acorn to the ocdc It 
started out with the substitution of a levy of three-fourths of a 
mill ui)on every dollar of the valuation on real and personal prop- 
erty, as a substitute for the |800,000 State tax. In 1856 came a 
notable change in the creation of the office of school commis- 
sioner and the abolition of that of town superinendent. Then the 
supei'>isors were authorized to receive and pay out the sdiool 
moneys as apportioned by the school conmiissioners to the sev- 
eral districts. In 1864 the general school law was revised, and 
two years later school districts were authorized by law to take 
land for sites by eminent domain. The normal schools have been 
increased to eleven in number, soon to reach the round dozen, 
the original institution being known at present as the State 
Normal College. Teachers' institutes have exhibited wonderful 
progress, and are now regarded as strong pillars of our educa- 
tional system. Training classes have increased in number and 
efficiency, until it is feasible for any district to have good teach- 
ers, well grounded in all the requirements of their profession. 

The influence of the Department is felt in every part of the 
State, and through its systematic work and conscientious care, 
education, the mind's evening light, after the working hours of 
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the day, shines on thousands of humble homes. TSie growth of 
the common school system from a partial and humble provision 
to the presenit comprehensive proix)rtions which embraces every 
locality and every class, its wise and liberal management, its 
unquestioned fairness and impartiality, and its elasticity and 
adaptability to the increasing needs *of the State, may be justly 
regarded as the most magnificent exhibit New York can make 
in the eves of the civilized world. It has been well said that 
education is the comer-stone of a free government and that with- 
out it a nation must necessarily retrograde. Our State has given 
practical evidence of how much it realizes the force of such a 
truth. The eighty years which divide the present period from the 
time when the young Albany lawyer, Gideon Hawley, laid the 
foundation stone of the common school system of the State of 
New York, are replete with instances and examples of high pur- 
pose, unselfish devotion, uncomplaining perseverance, unappre- 
ciated labor. All the noble pillars which support the stetdy 
edifice of our conmion ochool system were constructed and 
erected with exceeding toil and patience. There were obstacles 
against the carrying out of the work which required no common 
fortitude and heroism to overcome. Never did the glorious motto 
of our State, "Excelsior," shine with such resplendent lustre as 
on the upward journey of the educator from the slough of despond 
to the broad table-land of a grand, well-organized State system. 
It is an inspiring view, that on which we look back, the various 
heights which have been scaled by the noble men who have 
carried the banner of "Excelsior" up from the valley to this 
table-land. Full of great events, rapidly succeeding each other, 
were those four score years of upward toiling, educational ques- 
tions constantly coming together like the streams of people in 
a huge city, swelling the crowd from every side and swaying it 
to and fro. But we must not linger over the view nor sit down 
in idle meditation on this fair hill. There are heights yet to be 
climbed, other victories to win, brighter crowns to be gained. 
The course of the New York common school system is upward 
and onward, each decade marking many a league in advance 
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Vigor, detemiination, consistency, solidity, venturous aspiration 
have carried the banner thus far; the same qualities will not be 
lacking for the rest of the journey. 

Female Teachers. 

In the report of Mr. John C. Spencer, from the literature com- 
mittee of the Senate, transmitted to that body, on February 4, 
182G, the first intimation was made of the importance of giving 
substantial State encouragement to seminaries for the education 
of females in the higher branches of knowledge, and thus pre- 
paring the way for the grand army of female teachers to whom 
are intrusted the chiefest duties of our common school system. 
It was many years after when the suggestions of Mr. Spencer 
were carried into effect. In the memorable convention of county 
superintendents in 1842, the more general employment of female 
teachers in the schools was earnestly urged. Two years after 
Assemblyman Hulburd, of St Lawrence, submitted to the Legis- 
lature an elaborate report on the subject of normal schools, in 
which he thus six)ke of the value of competent and well-qualified 
female teachers in the great work of education: "It is not the 
result of gallantry, or of that complaisant homage which in every 
refined and Christian nation is the accorded due of the female 
sex, that has given to that sex an unequivocal preference in 
teaching and controlling the young. It is not superior science, 
but superior skill in the use of that science — it is the manner 
and very weakness of the teacher that constitutes her strength 
and assures her success. For this occupation she is endued with 
peculiar faculties. In childhood the intellectual faculties are 
but partially developed — the affections much more fully. At 
that early age the affections are the key of the whole being. 
The female teacher readily possesses herself of that key, and thus 
having access to the heart, the mind is soon reached and operated 
upon.'' In 1861 Superintendent VanDyck remarked in his 
report: "The reports clearly indicate that, so far as our common 
schools are concerned, the business of teaching is rapidly passing 
into the hands of females. It is my opinion that in most of our 
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district schools the presence of a well-qualified female teacher 
will eventuate in the moral and intellectual advantage of the 
pupils beyond that which they would attain under the auspices 
of a majority of the teachers of the sterner sex,'' In 1864 Super- 
intendent Rice announced that nearly eight-tenths of the whole 
number of teachers employed in the State were females. "It 
is impossible," he continued, "to overestimate the value of the 
influence thus brought to bear upon the daily developing mind 
and character in our schools. To teach and train the young 
seisms to be one of the chief missions of w^oman. Herself high- 
minded, the minds of those with whom she comes in daily con- 
tact unconsciously aspire. (jentle herself, she renders them 
gentle. Pure herself, she renders them pure. The fire which 
truly refines the ore of charactCT can only be kindled by her 
hand." Of the 32,161 teachers in the common schools of the 
State to-day, 26,869 are females. 

Supervision of the Schools. 

The system of supervision over the common schools is admirably 
adapted to produce harmonious and efficient work. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is the controller and regu- 
lator of the entire system, supervising all the schools, formulating 
regulations for their management, discipline and course of instruc- 
tion, and deciding aU controversies which may arise under their 
administration. He is elected by the joint-ballot of both houses 
of the Legislating, his term of office being for three years. All 
the school moneys from the various funds are apportioned by 
him, and he exacts a rigid accountability from all the other 
officials intrusted with the care of the proper distribution of 
such moneys. 

He is ex-officio a trustee of Cornell University and a Regent 
of the University of the State of New York. He supervises every 
detail of management of the eleven normal schools of the State, 
provides for the instruction of Indian children, appoints State 
pupils to the institutions for the deaf and dumb and for the 
New York Institution for the Blind, and looks aft^ the course 
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of instruction in such institutions ; issues State certificates to teach, 
removes any school officer for willful violation or neglect of duty, 
submits to the Legislature an annual report of the condition of 
the schools and the disposition of the school moneys, and is 
chairman of the committee of Eegents on teachers' classes in 
the academies. !No military system of supervision even in the 
Napoleonic era was more complete and more readily managed 
by an individual head than is the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of New York. 

There are 114 school commissioners, elected every thi'ee years 
by separate ballot^ and receiving each from the State a salary of 
$1,000 per annum. The school commissioner visits and examines 
the schools in his district as often in the year as may be prac- 
ticable, advises with and counsels the trustees and other school 
officers in relation to their duties and particularly as to the con- 
struction, heating and ventilation of school buildings; examines 
and licenses teachers; reports every year to the State Superin- 
tendent, and apportions the school moneys.- In cities, the duties 
of school commissioner devolve upon city superintendents. There 
are 11,180 school districts in the State, excluding cities, in each 
of which one or three trustees, a district clerk and a collector are 
elected. The people of each district are authorized to vote the 
necessary taxes for school apparatus, text-books, library and 
other school requirements. The trustees are empowered to call 
special meetings of the inhabitants of their districts; to make 
out a tax-list of every district voted by a meeting; to issue a 
warrant to the collector of the district for collection of school 
moneys; to purchase, lease or build schoolhouses and keep them 
in repair; to employ teachers and pay them their salaries. They 
report to the school commissioner each year, setting forth aU 
matters of interest connected with the schools of their districts 
The town clerk of each town keeps a record of the apportionment 
of the school moneys among the districts, and also all other 
necessary records of the schools. The county treasurer receives 
from the State Treasurer the amount of public money appor- 
tioned to the county by the State Superintendent He pays over 
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to each superyisor the share of each town, the latter disbursing 
it on the orders of the trustees of the several districts. 

The schools of the cities of the State are controlled by boards 
of education, suVject only to the general statutes of the State 
upon education. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
exercises general supervision over the city schools as well as 
over those in towns, in accordance with the general statutes of 
the Stajte upon education. Including citieB there «ire 11,785 
school districts in the State. 

The school district is the smallest territorial subdivision of 
the State. It is formed by the school commissioner, who makes 
an order defining its boundaries, and files it in the office of the 
town clerk of the town or towns in which it is situated. A joint 
district is one that lies partly in two or more coimties. A neighbor- 
hood is a smaU subdiviidon whose inhabitants are permiUed to 
send their children to a school in an adjoining State. Union free 
school districts are formed imder the law that authorizes the 
inhabitants, lawfully assembled In district meeting, to organize 
in a district comprising more territory and inhabitants, and pos- 
sessing more enlarged powers than an ordinary district 

The State School Moneys. 

The common schools derive their State sustenance from three 
sources — the Free School Fund, the Oommon School Fund and the 
United States Deposit Fund. The first of these funds consists 
of the amount raised annually by tax for schools, the rate being 
fixed by the Legislature every year. The first State tax was 
a fixed sum, and was changed after five years' trial to a certain 
rate on each dollar of valuation. The rate at first was three- 
fourths of a mill, but after the abolition of the district i-ate bill 
the tax was increased to one and one-fourth mills. The Legis- 
lature at length settled upon |j|ie rate of one mill on the dollar, 
which, on account of the increased valuation, yielded more than 
the mill and a quarter in previous years. The annual appro- 
priation from the IVee School Fund for the support of the common 
schools is now (3,500,000. From the same fund is also appro 
priated this year (235,300 for normal schools, (60,000 for training 

'isses^ (30,000 for teachers' institutes, (115,500 for school com- 
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missioners' salaries and f5,200 for school registers. Thus, the 
total amoimt of appropriation this year from the Free School Fund 
for school purposes is |3,946,000. 

The Common School Fund is the outcome of the sale of State 
lands. In 1805 the Legislature passed an act providing that ^^ the 
net proceeds of 500,000 acres of the vacant and unappropriated 
lands of the people of this State, which shall be first sold by the 
Surveyor-General, shall be and are hereby appropriated as a per- 
manent fund for the support of common schools." When the 
annual revenues from this fund reached |50,000, in 1815, the 
first distribution was made. The capital of the fund at its begin- 
ning in 1805 amounted to |59,000. It is now (4,348,140. The 
Constitution of 1846 made the capital of the fund inviolate, with 
a broad, unrestricted declaration that the proceeds of all lands 
belonging to the State should, as a part of the capital fund, be 
preserved inviolate. The annual appropriation to the common 
schools from the revenues of this fund is |170,000. The sum of 
16,000 is annually appropriated from this fund for Indian schools. 

The United States Deposit Fund originated in the distribution 
for safe keeping among the States of the surplus revenues in 
the Ignited States treasury, lliis has been an inviolate deposit 
ever since, the capital not to be used by general or State govern- 
ment The portion received by Xew York amounted to f4,000,000. 
The Legislature apportioned this amount among the counties of 

the State, according to population. The apportionment to each 

• 

county wafl placed in the hands of two loan commissioners 
appointed by the Grovemor, whose duty it was to invest it to the 
best poeefble advantage From 1838 to 1881 the sum of |165,000 
was appropriated from this fund for the support of common 
schools. For the past twelve years the annual appropriation has 
been |75,000, of which |55,000 are for school libraries, and 
f 20,000 for supervision. Until the present year (30,000 were 
appropriated from this fund for teachers' training classes. 

The apportionment of the school moneys is made by the Super- 
intend«[it of Public Instruction as follows: Cities and incorpo- 
rated villages of not less than 5,000 population, and union free 
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Bchool districts, employing a finperintendent, |800, with f 500 for 
each additional Member of Assembly from a city; f4,000 for a 
contingent fund; Indian schools, according to number of teach- 
ers and population; flOO for each qucdified teacher, and the 
remainder of the school moneys, according to ix)pulation. 

The money appropriated by the State, large as the sum may 
appear, only pays about one-fifth of the exi)enses of the common 
schools, the other four-fifths being raised by local taxation. The 
entire amount expended during the past fiscal year for the main- 
tenance of public educational interests directly connected with_ 
this Department was |19,035,568.06. 

Teachers' Institutes. 

The first teachers' institute in this State was opened at Ithac 
on April 4, 1843, under the supervision of Superintendent 
S. Denman, of Tompkins county, assisted by Salem Town, Jaek 
B. Thomson and Kev. David Powell. Twenty-eight teachers wer^e 
in attendance, and instruction was given daily for a period o/ 
two weeks. In the fall of that year several institutes were 
opened in different sections of the State. In two years, in no 
less than seventeen of the largest counties, institutes were estab- 
lished, and over 1,000 teachers received instniction. They marked 
a new era in the history of popular education in New York. In 
1847 the sum of sixty dollars was required to be annually appro- 
priated from the income of the United States Deposit Fund for 
the use and benefit of each institute. There is nothing in the 
eventful history of the common schools in this State that shows 
such wonderful powers of development as the teachers' institute. 
It has been well termed a temporary normal school, an essential 
agency in the preparation of good teachers. Superintendent 
Rice thus explains the usefulness of such institutions: "It is a 
well-known fact that those who follow teaching for any consider- 
able time are liable to become stereotyped and opinionated. These 
tendencies are counteracted a/t the institute. The more mature 
in years and experience are led, by a mutual interchange of 
opinions and sentiments, to abandon many false theories and 
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practices, and to adopt others whose proi)ep apglioation in their 
schools awakens their ingenuity, and enforces thought and research 
to which they have not before been accustomed; while the younger 
class of teachers acquire a certain amount of knowledge of their 
practical duties which they have no other opportunity to learn, 
and are also matured in their purpose to devote themselves zeal- 
ously and cheerfully to their new vocation." During the past year 
128 teachers' institutes were held, at which 17,571 teachers 
attended, with a total aggregate attendance of 84,986 days. The 
popularity of the institutes seems to be growing each year. The 
conductors are exceptionally able men, and they have been capably 
assisted by other distinguished educators. A notable feature of 
the institutes in late years has been the lectures with stereopticon 
riews prei>ared by the American Museum of Natural History 
under the direction of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. There is a constant, steady advance in the usefulness of 
those institutes, and new features are being constantly introduced. 
The law requires that every school commissioner, a<t least once 
in every year, shall organize in his own district, or in concert 
with one or more commissioners in the same county, a teachers' 
institute, and to induce, if possible, all the teachers in his dis- 
trict to be present and take part in its exercises. The closing 
of a school by a teacher during the time of the institute does not 
ntiate the contract for teaching, or forfeit any portion of the 
teachers' salary. Trustees are directed to allow teachers for the 
time they have spent at institutes. All schools in school dis- 
tricts, not included within the boundaries of a city, shall be 
dosed, Tdiile tbe institute in the county in which such schools 
are situated, is being held. The sum of $30,000 is appropriated 
annually by the Legislature to pay the expenses of teacherst' 
institntea. 

Teachers' Training Classes. 

The academies were the nurseries of the teachers' training 
dasses. Governor DeWitt Clinton gave the first impetus to this 
indispensable branch of our common soh.ool s^'stem in his message 
to the Legislature in 1828. It wos necessary to correct the serious 
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deficiency in the supply of competent teachers that existed, and 
to devise means by which persons should be adequately instructed 
and prepared for the noblest of professions. General Dix recom- 
mended liberal appropriations for that purpose from the literature 
fund, and the establishment of teachers' seminaries. Training 
classes were at an early date organized in the various academies 
and seminaries, and to-day they form valuable auxiliaries to 
the normal schools. By 1864 the system had developed so far 
that teachers' classes had been formed in eighty-four academies, 
in which, during that year, 351 male and 1,292 female pupils had 
been instructed in the science of teaching. During the past year 
159 classes instructed 2,530 pupils, the money apportioned being 
134,386. Every institution is allowed one dollar per week for 
each pupil instructed for each term of not less than sixteen nor 
more than eighteen weeks. Not less than ten nor more than 
twenty-five pupils can be admitted to a class, and no institution 
can be allowed more than $350 for any one term. The allowance 
of money depends upon the number of pupils and weeks taught 
The Department of Public Instruction has unrestricted jurisdic- 
tion over the training classes in private academies and seminaries, 
and naturally over union schools where such classes are also held. 
The sum of |60,000 was appropriated from the free school fund 
by the Legislature this year for the maintenance of teachers' 
training classes. 

District School Libraries. 

To General Dix we owe the creation of district school libraries. 
During Governor Marcy's administration an act was passed, in 
accordance with the reconmiendation of General Dix, autiiorizing 
the taxable inhabitants of the several school districts to impose 
a tax, not exceeding twenty dollans for the first, and ten dollars 
for each succeeding year, for the purchase of a district library. 

General Dix, who was then Secretary of State and Superin- 
tendent of Conmion Schools, and who first broached the subject of 
district libraries, made an eloquent appeal for this admirable 
means of promoting education. "Common school libraries," he 
said, "are, in the strictest sense of the word, institutions for the 
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benefit of the people. They are, like the common schools, among 
the most effectual means of correcting, so far as human regula- 
tions can correct them, those qualities of condition which arise 
from superior advantages of fortune/' In 1838 the Legislature 
appropriated from the United States Deposit Fund f 35,000 for the 
purchase of suitable books for the several district libraries. That 
ippropriation has been made annually ever since, the law being 
unended in requiring each district to raise an amount of school 
ibrary money equal to that which it receives. Through the 
eloquent appeals and personal exertions of Grovemors, State 
Superintendents and other public-spirited friends of education 
Uie district libraries grew in numbers and usefulness in spite of 
the tendency at times of trustees and other school officers to divert 
the money appropriated for the purpose to make up deficiencies 
In teachers' salaries. 

" The diffusion of a million of useful books," remarked Superin- 
tendent Young, "through all the various portions of this great 
immunity, although many of them at present may fall in sterile 
places, can not ultimately fail to produce a rich compensating 
reward." Selections for the district libraries are made from the 
whole range of literature and science, with the exception of contro- 
versial books, political and religious history, biography, poetry; 
philosophy, mental, moral and natural; fiction — indeed, every 
department of human knowledge contributes its share. By means 
of this diffusive benevolence, the light of knowledge i>enetrates 
every portion of the State, and the sons of our farmers, mechanics, 
merchants and laborers have daily access to many well-selected 
books, of which, but for this sagacious policy, a majority of them 
would never have heard." Yet it has been an almost hopeless work 
to keep the district libraries from depreciating, owing to the 
carelessness or indifference of many local school officers. It was 
a blunder in the beginning on the part of the State, which was 
tardily remedied, to permit the library money to be used for 
other purposes, and for not holding those in ch^arge of the libraries 
to a strict accountability for tiieir good preservation. The law 
has been amended since, and now the library money must be 
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sacredly applied to the purcbaee of books. The district library 
system seems to have culminated in 1853, for since that period 
its decline has been miiform and rapid. To-day the number of 
Tolumes in these libraries is but half of that of 1853. Apart from 
the i)emicious practice of diverting money appropriated for 
school libraries, their decline may have been accelerated by the 
diffusion of cheap literature and the marvelous growth of news- 
papers, many of which contain nowadays more information on 
certain subjects than could be found in the old text-books. The 
district libraries served their purpose in their day, when sources 
of knowledge were scarce. It may be that the law passed last 
year restraining the diversion of the library money, prohibiting 
the loaning of books and appointing teachers as librarians, wiU 
stop the decline of the libraries. 

At all events the State should not expend a dollar for libraries 
except those connected with the common schools. Any appro- 
priation beyond the one legitimate use of libraries is either inex- 
cusable extravagance or catering towards personal and local ends. 

Normal Schools. 
The comprehensive mind of DeWitt Clinton first grasped the 
Idea of elevating the standard of the teacher by higher qualifica- 
tion requirements, and with characteristic directness he pointed 
out to the Legislature the only practical way in which that idea 
could be made a reality, namely, a seminary solely for the educa- 
tion of teachers. The entire scheme and purpose of the normal 
school was distinctly shadowed forth by that eminent statesman. 
Although much was to be accomplished before Governor Clinton's 
recommendations could be carried out, the seed of profound edu- 
cational statesmanship fell on fruitful soil. Shortly after his 
death a memorial was presented to the Legislature which embodied 
his views in still more direct terms, by recommending the estab- 
lishment of three or more State normal schools for the education 
and preparation of teachers. At the State couTention of county 
supeiintendents at XJtica, in 1842, the subject of normal schools 
was exhaustively treated, and the current of public opinion ran 
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frwlftly in tiiat direction. But even among some of the most 
loyal friends of education half a century ago there were what 
we would now term unreasoning prejudices against normal schools. 
They doubted the feasibility of teaching by precept the details of 
school-room management, and regarded with dismay the cost 
of such institutions to the State. It has ever been a most diffi- 
cult task to convince legislators of the necessity of providing a 
sufficient ninnber of normal schools for the constantly growing 
educational needs of the State. The establishment of the first 
normal school was an experiment, and for nineteen years it was 
the only institution of the kind in the State. Its success con- 
vinced the Legislature that similar training school*, organized 
and conducted with special reference to the object in view, were 
the proper institutions to educate teachers for the public schools. 
Oswego was chosen as the home of the second normal school, and 
in 1866 a law was passed authorizing and directing the Grovemor, 
Lieutenant-Gk)vemor, Secretary of State, Attomey-Greneral, Treas- 
urer, and Superintendent of Public Instruction, to act as a com- 
mission to locate six other schools. Then there broke out a 
storm of opposition from the private academies, which had quickly 
discovered that their influence and emoluments were decreased 
by the new rivals. Efforts were made to cripple the normal 
schools, aAd lobbying in d;he legislature was freely resorted 
to for that purpose. It has been justly said that many bitter 
controversies of this kind have resulted from the bad policy of 
the State that not only tolerates, but partially supports, two 
conflicting systems of education. If all the schools of every grade, 
which the State to any extent supports, were associated in one 
homogeneous system, and the appropriations of the State con- 
fined to that system, there w^ould be no ground for conflict The 
normal schools have long outgrown envy and prejudice, and are 
now immovably fixed in the confidence and affection of the peopla 
There are at present eleven normal schools, and the law passed 
during the last session of the Legislature will add another to 
the list It will be built at Jamaica, Queens county. 
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Albany. 

The AlbaDy Normal School was organized under an executive 
board, consisting of the following distinguished educators: Super- 
intendent of Common Schools Samuel Young, Rev. Dr. AJonzo 
Porter, Rev. Dr. William H. Campbell, Gideon Hawley and Francis 
Dwight. The faculty, at the opening of the school on December 
18, 1844, was as follows: David P. Page, principal; George R. 
Perkins, professor of mathematics; Frederick L Ilsley, teacher of 
music; J. B. Howard, teacher of drawing; Merritt G. McKoon, 
professor of natural sciences. The school opened with twenty- 
nine pupils, but in a short time there were nearly 100 in attend- 
ance. The wisdom of the action of the State in putting the 
normal school idea in practical shape was soon apparent in the 
tone, strength and vigor given to the schools by distributing 
throughout the State teachers who were thoroughly instructed. In 
the first three years of the Albany Normal School, 421 of its 
pupils were employed as teachers. This was sufficient encourage- 
ment for the Legislature to effect the permanent establishment 
of the school on a more liberal basis. It successfully passed the 
period of probation, and entered upon an exceptionally brilliant 
career, which has culminated in its advancement to the position 
of State Normal College, and the most complete system of normal 
training that has yet been devised. A model school is organized 
and maintained in the college that students may have an oppor- 
tunity for observing the successful application of the methods of 
teaching, and that they may have an opportunity to display their 
knowledge of the subjects taught and their skill in teaching and 
managing pupils. 

The present faculty consists of the foUowin*^: William J. 
Milne, Ph. D., LL.D., president, professor of philosophy of educa- 
tion and school economy; A. N. Husted, professor of mathematics; 
W. V. Jones, principal of high school department (model school), 
professor of German; F. J. Bartlett, professor of ancient lan- 
guages; E. W. Wetmore, professor of natural sciences; S. B, 
Belding, professor of vocal music; Kate Stoneman, teacher of 
drawing and penmanship; Mary A. McClelland, teacher of 
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English grammar and history; Mrs. Margaret Sullivan Mooney, 
teacher of elocution, rhetoric and English literature; E. Helen 
Hannahs, teacher of natural sciences and French; Mrs. Sara F. 
Bliss, teacher of elementary methods; Clara M. Russell, 
elementary methods and criticisms; Edith Bodley, secretary; 
Ellen J. Pearne, principal of grammar department (model school); 
Anna E. Pierce, principal of primary department (model school); 
Ida M. Isdell, principal of the kindergarten; Helen L. Sewell, 
assistant in the kindergarten. Attendance last year, 666. 

Brockport. 

Tlie Brockjiort Normal Sch<x)l, in Monroe coimty, ^as formally 
opened on April 17, 18G7, when a short session of ten weeks was 
begun. The first regular school year conmienced September 4, 
18G7. During that school year there were in attendance 157 
pupils. The first appropriation was f 12,000. The first local 
board was composed of the following persons: Dr. M. B. 
Anderson, Jerome Fuller, Thomas Comes, Hjenry W. Seymour, 
Augustus F. Brainard, Byron E. Huntley, Daniel Holmes, 
Eliphalet Whitney, John A. Latta, Timothy Frye, J. Durward 
Decker, Joseph A. Tozier and Elijah C. Chriswell. The members 
of the original faculty were: Professor Malcolm McVicar, prin- 
cipal; C. D. McLean, Oliver Arey, Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, preceptress; 
Sarah M. Efner, Lucy A. Mead, Helen Eoby, Lucena J. Grants 
Sarah Haskell, Elizabeth Richmond, Martha Stark, Fidelia 0. 
Ailing and William J. Milne. Two other teachers, Miss M. J. 
Thompson and ^liss C. Minerva Chriswell, were added to the 
faculty July 12, 1867. 

The local board at present consist of Daniel Holmes, John H. 
Kingsbury, Eliphalet Whitney, Joseph A. Tozier, Thomas Belden, 
Elijah Chriswell, Edgar Benedict, John D. Burns, Henry S. 
Madden, Henry Harrison, Thomas H. Dobson. 

The faculty is constituted as follows: Charles D. McLean, 
A. M., LL. B., principal; W. H. Lennon, C. D. Seeley, C. W. Smith, 
A. Tooley, Mary P. Rhoades, C. Minerva Chriswell, Jane E. 
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Lowery, Margaret J. Thompson, Sarah M. Efner, Elizabeth S. 
Bichmond, Emma L. Eandlett, Flora C. Willsea, Fanchon W. 
Smith, Mary A. Cady, Louise C. Williams, Josephine Twichell, 
Mary O. White. Attendance last year, 790. 

Buffalo. 

This school first opened September 13, 1871, with an appropria- 
tion of 118,000, since increased to |19,000. Ninety-four pupils 
were registered the first year. The members of the first local 
board of the Buffalo Normal and Training School were: N. K. 
Hall, chairman; William H. Greene, secretary; Joseph Warren, 
treasurer; Thomas F. Eochest^, Francis H. Root, Grover Cleve- 
land, Albert H. Tracy, Henry Lapp and Allen Porter. The original 
faculty consisted of the following: Henry B. Buckham, principal; 
William B. Wright, George Hadley, Calvin Patterson, David S. 
Kellicott, Charles M. Sykes, Mark M. Maycock, Laura G. Lovell, 
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Susan Hoxie, Sarah Bostwick and Mary J. Harmon. The present 
local board consists of S. M. Clement, president; D. F. Day, ^ice- 
president; P. P. Pratt, treasurer; C. W. Goodyear, G. C. Greene, 
Wm. Hengerer, Henry Lapp, D. H. McMillan, and Thos. Lathrop. 
The present faculty is: Jas. M. Cassety, A. M., Ph. D., principal; 
M. A. G. Meads, mathematics; M. M. Maycock, ditiwing and 
physical geography; L P. Bishop, natural sciences; W. L. Sprague, 
Latin and Greek; Joseph Mischke, music and Grerman; Anne E. 
Eggleston, methods and head critic; Mary Wright^ arithmetic 
and algebra; Isabelle Gibson, French and general assistant; May 
L. Perry, reading, elocution and gynmastics; Laura E. Sprague, 
rhetoric, English literature and history; Helen G. Burch, grammar 
and composition. Attendance last year, 683. 

Cortland. ^ 

The Cortland Normal School organized in 1868, under the gen- 
eral act of two years before. It opened on March 3, 1869. The 
members of the original local board were: Henry S. Bandall, 
president; R H. Duell, secretary; Charles C. Taylor, treasurer; 
Arnold Stafford, Horatio Ballard, F. Hyde, Henry Brewer, Norman 
Chamberlain and William Newkirk. 
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The members of the original faculty were: James H. Hoose, 
principal ; Norman F. Wright, Frank S. Capen, Thomas B. Stowell, 
Martha Koe, Helen E. M. Babcock, Martha E. Ck)uch, Marianna 
Bates, Lemoyne A. Hoose, Helen K. Hubbard, Mai^aret Hunter 
and Chariee A. Fowler. 

The amount appropriated by the State the first year was 
17,660.87. Fop the next fiscal year it will be |20,685. The 
number of pupils during the first year was 782. The present 
local board is as follows: W. H. Clark, chairman; John W. Sug- 
gett, secretary; L. J. Fitzgerald, treasurer; J. S. Squires, T. H. 
Wickwire, L T. Deyo, Hugh Duffy, O. U. Kellogg and Salem Hyde. 
The present faculty is: Francis J. Cheney, A. M., Ph. D., principal; 
Darwin L. Bardwell, natural sciences; Welland Hendrick, mathe- 
matics; Clara J. Robinson, gymnastics, civics and school law; 
Mary E. Trow, history and English; Mary F. Hendrick, rhetoric, 
reading, elocution and English literature; Clara E. Booth, geog- 
raphy, French and German; Carrie D. Halbert, vocal music and 
methods in music; Mary Lurena Webster, English, Latin and 
science; Margaret H. Hooker, industrial drawing; Thomas J. 
McEvoy, principal, and critic in intermediate department; Maria 
W. Bishop, methods, and critic in intermediate department; Mary 
L Eastman, principal, and critic in primary department; Sara 
A. Saunders, methods, and critic in primary department; Jas. E. 
Banta, Latin and Greek; Martha Roe, methods, and superintendent 
of practice. Attendance last year, 839. 

Feedonla. 

The Fredonia Normal School opened on February 17, 1868, 
with an annual State appropriation of |13,000, which has since 
been increased to |19,500. The new building to which the school 
waa removed in Hie fall of its first year cost the village of Fre- 
donia about 1100,000. The school was at first placed under the 
direct and exclusive control of State Superintendent Weaver. 
The first local board consisted of: Geo. R. Barker, president; A. 
W. Johnson, Horace White, A. Z. Madison, Addison Gushing, 
Orson StUes, H. G. Lake, Simeon Savage, Albert H. Judson, WU- 
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lard McKinstry, Spencer L. Bailey, S. M. Clement, Albert Hawood, 
L. L. Pratt and Lucius Hurlbut. The teachers of the first year 
were: Joseph S. Allen, principal; H. P. Perrin, Lucy M. Wash- 
bum, Mary Wright, F. B. Palmer, Helen S. Wright, Ellen Seaver, 
Geo. P. Clark, Mrs. Z. G. Carruth and Ellen Carter. The number 
of pupils attending the first year was 527. 

The present local board is as follows: L. Morris president; 
Louis McKinstry, secretary; P. H. Stevens, 3L M. Fenner, F. C. 
Chatsey, C. L. Mark and F. B. Green. 

The present faculty consists of: Francis B. Palmer, Ph. D., prin- 
cipal; M. T. Dana, vice-principal; A, Y. Freeman, superintendent 
of practice and principal of intermediate department; T. C. 
Burgess, ancient languages; F. N. Jewett, natural sciences; Eliza- 
beth Bichardson, methods and essays; Anna McLaury, rhetoric 
and Englifih language, and literature; 'Mi^ Georgine Dewey- 
Clothier, vocal music; Jeamiie E. Kinsman, principal of primary 
department; Florelle Hovey, elocution and reading; Jessie Hill- 
man, piano; Minnie Archibald, critic in intermediate department; 
Nellie F. Palmer, critic in primary department; Mrs. Angle Bun- 
nell, painting; Carrie livermore, assistant in mathematics; Julia 
J. Shepaid, drawing; Buth English, critic in primary department 
Attendance last year, 632. 

Geneseo. 

The Geneseo (Wadsworth) Normal School opened September 13, 
1871, with a State appropriation of about |18,000, which is now 
increased to |21,000. The original local board of the school •con- 
sisted of the following persons: General James Wood, president; 
W. E. Lauderdale, secretary; Hezekiah Allen, treasurer; Scott 
Lord, Daniel Begelow, Solomon Hubbard, A. J. Abbott, Colonel 
Eorbach, J. W. Wadsworth. The original faculty consisted of the 
following: William J. Milne^ principal; Jerome Allen, R A- 
Waterbury, J. B. Gorham, Helen Boby, L. N. Van Husen, Emeline 
S. McMaster, Mrs. Sarah Fletcher, Delia M. Van Derbelt, Qlora F. 
Bennett Delia M. Day, Mary E. Parks and Lizzie Killip. The 
number of pupils in attendance during the first year was 682. 
The present local board is follows: W. E. Lauderdale, presi- 
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dent; C. W. Fielder, treasurer; W. E. Lauderdale, W, A- Brodie, 
secretaries; A. J. Abbott, CJolonel Rorbach, S. Hubbard, J. W. 
Wadsworth, CJoIonel Strang, W, A- Wadswortk. The present 
faculty is as follows: John M. Milne, A. M., Ph. D., principal; 
Beuben A, Waterbury, mathematics and methods; Hubert J. 
Schmitz, natural sciences; Frank £. Welles, ancient languages; 
Myra P. Burdick, rhetoric and literature; Jennie C. C3oe, algebra 
and methods; Mrs. Emeline S. Curtiss, grammar and history; 
Mary E. Bums, botany, geography and composition; Mrs. Phebe 
B. Hall, superintendent of intermediate department; Elizabeth 
McBride, critic in intermediate department and methods; Sara A. 
Goheen, superintendent of primary department; Elizabeth V. 
Borbach, critic in primary department; Helen E. Angell, drawing 
and painting; Sarah Perry, elocution; Mrs. Louise M. Abbott, 
French and Germian; Mary E. Parks, vocal music; Mrs'. J. L. 
Fraley, instrumental music; Julia R Bailey, algebra and methods. 
The attendance at this school last year numbered 535 pupils in 
the normal department, seventy-eight in the academic, and 345 in 
the school of practice; in all, 758. 

New Paltz. 

Thi« normal school opened February 15, 1886, with an appro- 
priation of 118,000, now increased to |19,000. The first and only 
local board was as follows: Albert K. Smiley, president; Solomon 
Deyo, secretary; Charles W. Deyo, treasurer; Alton B. Parker, 
Jacob LeFevre, Greorge H. Sharpe, Josiah J. Hasbrouck, Jacob 
D. Wurts, Lambert Jenkins. The original faculty was as fol- 
lows: Eugene Bouton, principal; Henry A. Balcom, Daniel Smiley, 
John E. Woodhull, Mrs. Lulu C. Balcom, Miss Clara French and 
Alfred B. Sherwood. The number of pupUs, first year, was 187. 

The present faculty is as follows: Frank S. Capen, A. M., Ph. D., 
principal; Henry L. Griffis, natural sciences; Cassius J. Keyser, 
mathematics; Villa F. Page, methods and elocution; Isabel N. 
Tillinghast, English language and literature; K. A. Guge, ancient 
languages; Mary L. Freeman, modem languages and history; 
Sara E. Dillon, drawing and physical culture; Kate M. Denison, 
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methods, and principal of intennediate department; Franc M. 
Witter, methods, and principal of primary department; Anna M. 
Eeed, vocal music and assistant in school of practice; Charlotte 
E. Reeve, critic in intermediate department; Ada E. CJole, critic 
in primary department; Josephine Lindholm, instrumental music. 
The attendance of pupils last year was 520. 

Oneonta. 

The Oneonta Normal School opened on September 4, 1889. The 
annual appropriation for maintenance for one year and one-tenth 
of a year was |19,000. The appropriation for the fiscal year, com- 
mencing October 1, 1892, is |22,000. The number of students 
enrolled during the first year was 349. 

The local board, originally appointed September 7, 1887, con- 
sisted of the following: William H. Morris, president; Eugene 
Baymond, secretary; James Stewart, treasurer; Frank B. Arnold, 
(Jeorge I. WDber, Walter L. Brown, Willard E. Yager, Reuben 
Beynolds, Charles D. Hammond, Frederick A. Mead, Samuel IVL 
Thurber. 

The faculty, as confirmed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction April 18, 1889, was as follows: James M. MUne, 
principal; Percy I. Bugbee, Charles N. Cobb, William M. Aber, 
Edwin F. Bacon, E. P. Russel, Elizabeth Weingand, Harriet T. 
Sanford, Elizabeth B. McLelland, Mrs. Helen E. Carpenter, Anna 
Gertrude Qiilds, Grace Bell Latimer, Frances A. Hurd, Mary 
E. Gillis. Of the original local board three members, Messrs, 
Stewart, Arnold and Thurber have died or resigned and their places 
have been filled by David Whipple, H. D. Nelson and Hobart 
Krum. 

The present faculty is as follows: James M. Milne, A. M., 
Ph. D., principal; Percy I. Bugbee, mathematics; Charles N. Cobb, 
sciences; Edwin F. Bacon, modem languages; Vernon P. Squires, 
ancient languages; Elizabeth Weingand, methods, grammar, and 
sui)erintendent of training department; Anna Gtertrude Childs, 
music, English and criticism; Alice Gray Bothwell, literature, 
rhetoric and history; Haniet A. Gates, methods, drawing and 
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criticism; Winifred Parsons, elocution, expression and physical 
culture; Grace Bell Latimer, civics, school law and principal in 
intermediate department; Frances A. Hurd, penmanship and 
criticism; Grertrude M. Stewart, physical geography and principal 
in primary department; Elizabeth R. Hull, methods and criticism. 
The attendance of pupils last year was 596. 

Oswego. 

The success of the Albany Normal School led to the establish- 
ment of a similar institution at Oswego, but so conservative and 
timid were our lawmakers that it took nearly twenty years to 
con\ince them that normal schools would be valuable auxiliaries 
to the promotion of public instruction- 

The Oswego school was organized on the 1st of May, 1861, as a 
city training schooL There were but nine regular pupils in the 
class and but one teacher, and there was absolutely no appropria- 
tion for it> either by the city board of education or by the State. 
In 1863 a small appropriation of |3,000 was voted by the State 
to aid in the support of the school. By some flaw in the act the 
school received no portion of the money. No local 
board waB appointed until May 11, 1867. At that time 
Superintendent Bice appointed the following members 
as a local board: Delos Dewolf, Daniel G. Fort, Samuel 
B. Johnson, David Harmon, J. M. Barrow, Gilbert 
MoUison, Benjamin Doolittle, Theodbre Irwin, John K. Post, 
Abner 0. Mattoon, Thomson Kingsford, Thomas S. Mott and 
Bobert F. Sage, thirteen in all. The number of pupils regis- 
tered in that year, 1867, was 283. The faculty included 
the following persons: E. A. Sheldon, J. W. Armstrong, 
Hermann Krusi, I. B. Boucher, E. J. Hamilton, C. C. Curtiss, 
Emily A. Bice, Matilda S. CJooper, Mary H. Smith, Elen Seaver, 
Mary E. Perkins, Edward Trowbridge, A. T. Bandall, Sarah J. 
Armstrong, Delia S. Lathrop, Martha McCumber, Tille C. Staats 
and Kate Davis, eighteen in all. The State appropriation 
for 1867 was |13,403.69. The school received from the city during 
the year, in addition to the State appropriation, |2,303.85, making 
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a8 a total amount, ?15,706.54. The local board at present is 
Theodore Ir^in, treasurer; John Dowdle, secretary; Benjamin 
Doolittle, Abner C. Mattoon, Edwin Allen, George B. Sloan, John 
0. Churchill, John A. Place, Alanson S. Page, Frederick O. Clarke, 
S. Mortimer Coon. 

The present faculty is as follows: E. A. Sheldon, A. M., Ph. D., 
principal; I. B, Poucher, arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry; A. W. Norton, ethical training, reading, vocal music 
and superintendent of the school of practice; J. W. Stump, botany, 
familiar science, geology and mineralogy, astronomy, chemistry and 
physics; Margaret K. Smith, philosophy and history of education, 
grammar, English language, plants; Caroline L, G. Scales, history, 
literature, rhetoric and composition; Sarah J. Walter, geography 
and methods of teaching the same, arithmetic methods and school 
of practice; W. R. Bishop, Latin, German and gymnastics; Mary 
N, McElroy, school of practice and composition and rhetoric; 
Amanda P. Funnelle, principal of kindergarten department; 
Anna Flynn, physical cultm-e and primary and kindergarten 
departments; Mary L. O'Geran, school of practice; C. F. Hoick, 
Josephine C. Bunker. 

The attendance last year numbered 382 pupils in the normal 
department and 479 in the school of practice. The State appro- 
priation for next year is |21,000. 

Plattsbdtegh. 

The Plattsburgh Normal School opened September 3, 1890, 
with an appropriation of 185,000 for the erection of the building 
and for furniture. The number of students enrolled was 113 in 
the normal department and 122 in the practice department 

The original board of managers consisted of: Alfred Guibord, 
Everett C. Baker, Smith M. Weed, Alexander Bertrand, Henry 
G. Burleigh, Charles F. Hudson, S. Alonzo Kellogg, Rowland C. 
Kellogg, Stephen Moffitt, William P. Mooers, John B. Riley, 
Lucien L. Shedden, WUliam C. Stevens. The board remains the 
same with the exception of Mr. Weed, who has been succeeded 
by his son, Hon. George S. Weed. 
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The faculty at the opening of the school was: Fox Holden, 
principal; Myron T. Scudder, George H. Hudson, George K 
Hawkins, Thankful M, Knight, Mary W, Lyon, Alice L. O'Brien, 
Helen M. Palmer, Sara J. Stewart, Eliza Kellas, Elizabeth B. 
Garrity, Kate S. Woodruff. 

The present faculty is as follows: Edward X Jones, principal; 
George H. ^HJudson, vice-principal, natural science; George K 
Hawkins, mathematics; D. A. Lockwood, methods; Eleanor A. 
M. Gamble, Greek and Latin; Helen M. Palmer, French and 
German; Theodora Kyle, history and literature; Alice E. O'Brien, 
elocution and physical culture; S. Mae Hapgood, music; Kate S. 
Woodruff, form study, drawing and penmanship. 

The faculty of the school of practice consists of: Eliza Kelhis, 
principal and critic ; Lucy E. Tracy, critic ; Louise A. Perry, critic. 

The present State appropriation for this school is |20,S00. 
The attendance last year was 142 normal students and 156 model 
school pupils. 

Potsdam. 

On April 27, 1869, the Potsdam Normal School became a reality, 
two years after the passage of the act authorizing it It achieved 
popularity from the beginning, and had 328 pupils during the 
first year. The annual appropriation was at first fixed at 112,000. 
For the coming fiscal year it will be |23,500. 

The first local board was as follows: Henry S. Watkins, pce»i- 
dent; Chaa O, Tappan, stecretar^'; Jesse Reynolds, ti'easurer; 
Aai-on N, Duning, Geo. Ormiston, Noble S.,Elderkin, Eben Fisher, 
John L Gilbert, EosweM Pettibone. 

The original faculty was as follows: Malcolm Mc Vicar, prin- 
cipal; George H. Sweet, Henry L. Harter, E. D. Blakeslee, Gilbert 
B. Manley, Robert H. Dutton, M. Annie Allen, Ellen J. Merritt, 
Lucy A. Leonard, S. Julia Gilbert, Helen S. Wright, Sybil E. 
Russell, Amelia Morey, Eleanor E. Jones, Florinda E. Williams, 
Eunice J. Merriam. 

The local board at present consists of the following: General 
E. A. Merritt, president; J. G. Mclntyre, secretary; G. Z. Erwin, 
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treasurer; Jesse Reynolds, John I. Gilbert, A, G. Gaines, Qeo. EL 
Sweet, William R Weed, Hon. John A- Vance. 

The present faculty is as follows: T. B. Stowell, A. M., Ph. D., 
principal; Amelia Morey, English language and methods; Warren 
Mann, natural science and methods; Edward W. Flagg, history, 
English literature and rhetoric; Ida B. Steyer, French and German; 
Jane F. Butrick, principal primary department; J. Ettle Crane, 
Tocal music and methods; Fred. L. Dewey, Greek and Latin; 
Freeman H. Allen, arithmetic, American history and methods; 
Minnie R Lucas, reading, elocution, physical culture and methods; 
A. W. Morehouse, mathematics, geology and geography; Stans- 
bury Gorse, drawing and methods; Sarah V. Chollar, botany, com- 
position, school law and methods; A. A. Woodward, principal 
intermediate department; James M. Graves, Composition, pre- 
paratory branches and methods; F. E. Hathome, piano, organ, 
harmony; Mrs. F. E. Hathome, assistant piano; Henry A. Wat- 
kins, leader of orchestra; Grace T. Howe, assistant vocal music. 

The number of pupils that attended this school last year 
was 989. 

Indian Schools. 

In 185G, under the provisions of an act of the Legislature, 
schools for the instruction of Indian children were organized on 
the Onondaga, Cattaraugus, Allegany and St. Regis reservations. 
Two years later the Shinnecock Indians on Long Island were 
favored in like manner. In 1870 there were twenty-six Indian 
schools, thirty-nine teachers, of whom seventeen were Indians, 
and 1,000 pupils. 

The Department of Public Instruction has been charged for 
the past thirty-seven years with the duty of providing instruc- 
tion for Indian children living upon reservations witliin the bor- 
ders of the State. Liberal appropriations have been made 
towards that end from time to time by the Legislature. The 
bounty of the State has not been expended in vain, for the con- 
dition of those who have availed themselves of the educational 
opportunities offered them has been much improved. The first 
report upon Indian schools was made in 1857, when there were 1,658 
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Indians of school age, between four and twenty-one years within 
the borders of the State. The attendance at the newly established 
schools was very small. In 1867, after ten years' trial, the schools 
increased to twenty-six, with an aggregate attendance of 968, and 
an average session of twenty-seven weelts. The attendance was 
less than twenty-five per cent of the whole number of Indian 
children. 

There are at present six reservations — Allegany and Catta- 
raugus, Onondaga, St Regis, Shinnecock and Poospatuck, Tona- 
wanda and Tuscarora. On these six reservations are 1,553 chil- 
dren of school age, of whom 953 attended school during a portion 
of last year, the average daily attendance being 378. There were 
twenty-nine teachers, and the entire expense of the Indian schools 
for the year was about |9,519. The Legislature this year has 
liberally proydded for necessary improvements in the condition 
of these schools. The principal drawback to the success of Indian 
schools is the unconquerable thriftlessness and disinclination for 
any regular work on the part of the Indian. The reservation 
system tends to perpetuate and intensify this shiftlessness and 
laziness, and it is very difficult to instil any degree of interest 
for the schools in the breasts of the Indians. Many of the head 
men on the reservations are opposed to schools, as they think 
they tend to lessen their influence and enlighten and ci\ilize 
the children. Until tribal relations and reservations are abol- 
ished, it is hopeless for the Indian to advance and take his place 
as a valuable member of the commonwealth. 

Compulsory Education. 
The question of compulsorj' education has occupied, for many 
years, the most earnest attention of thoughtful men, and as time 
rolls on it becomes more pressing and of greater importance. 
The chief conunercial State of the Union, the principal gate-way 
through which the vast stream of immigration pours into the 
country, requires, beyond all others, the safeguard of universal 
education to enable it to blend and assimilate hetei-ogeneous 
foreign elements with our advanced civilization and destroy the 
noxious weeds of ignorance which, left unchecked, would choke up 
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the vigorous growth of enterprise and poison the air of freedom. 
It is unquestioned that universal education is highly conducive 
to the welfare of the body politic, and that the State, having 
adojited a system of free public instruction, and ha^ing provided 
to a great extent for its maintenance, should require tlie attend- 
ance of all children of suitable age, who do not receive instruc- 
tion elseT\'here, in order that the benefits of the schools mav be 
fully realized. How to enforce this principle without unwar- 
rantable interference with the authority of parents and 
guardians over their children, has been a problem with edu- 
cators and legislators. It has been truly said that the adaptation 
of a system of education to the recognized wants and interests 
of the people, and its moral strength and influence, will do more to 
decrease truancy and attract children to the sdiools than any 
legislative enactments and penalties. The better the schools, the 
larger the attendance. The greater the improvement in methods 
of teaching, the less occasion there will be to scour the high- 
ways or the streets for pupils. The low per cent of school regis- 
tration for the cities of the State during the past year, about 
forty-eight per cent^ is due to a large extent to the wide limits 
of the lawful school age, which stretches out to twenty-one years, 
at least three years beyond what is necessary. In the cities are, 
however, large numbers of children of tender years, who never 
realize the blessings of education, on account of the criminal 
neglect or selfishness of their parents. In 1874 the compulsory 
education law first went into operation in New York. It has 
not accomplished the object for which it was intended, as it 
has been permitted to remain unenforced, the local authorities 
being unwilling to court uni)opularity and opposition in the 
attempt to carry out its provisions. There is much need of an 
eflicient compulsory law, although the Legislature seems to be 
unwilling to take up the subject in the proper spirit. The State 
has a right to demand from the pai'ent or guardian proper educa- 
tion for the child. The law of 1874 is a very clumsy and imprac- 
ticable affair, containing many impracticable provisions which 
render it in the most material points null and void. 
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Educational Societies and Conventions. 

The first State convention of teachei-s, under the auspices of 
the State Teachers' Association, was held at Syracuse, in the 
summer of 1S45, John W. Bulkley being president. It succeeded 
the State convention of Superintendents, and both meetings were 
most notable assemblagt» for educatlomd purposes. The teachers 
listened to eloquent addresses by Frederick Emerson, of Boston; 
Professor Simeon North, and C. W. Anthony. This convention 
established a teachers' journal and i^ave considerable impetus 
to the cause of education. The State Teachers' Association has 
held annual conventions for forty-seven years, and has ever been 
a most valuable factor in school advance. The council of school 
superintendents has been held annually for ten years and has 
contiibuted valuable assistance to the good work. Then there 
is the New York State Association of School Commissioners and 
Superintendents, which has held annual meetings for thirty-eight 
years, at which most important subjects have been considered. 
There are many educational societies in moire restricted fields of 
usefulness, but all serve as effective, moral and civilizing forces 
of the first value in all that concerns the social and mental 
amelioration of the lot of the people of the State. AJl of those 
elements, united to the Department of Public Instruction, are 
like great mains and service pipes through which the \ivifying 
water of education is laid on into extensive districts, covered wfth 
teeming populations, who would, but for such agencies, have 
perished of mental thirst. They teach the ignorant; they lead 
into the light those groping in the dark; they fit the rising genera- 
tion to coi)e with the new ideas that are constantly springing up 
and to aid in the great work of educational progress. 

A Noble System. 

There is a wide stretch of 260 years from the arrival of Adam 
Boelandson, the first schoolmaster on our shores, to this Colum- 
bian era of national display and rejoicing. The principal educa- 
tional features of that period have been lightly glanced over in 
the preceding pages to present a faint outline of a glorious 
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history which would require many yoloinefl to adequately illus- 
trate. Few primitiye communities encountered such discourage- 
ments to educational advancement as that founded on the banks 
of the Hudson, and none met discouragements more valiantly and 
successfully. Not the greed of the unscrupulous company of 
traders who first ruled this State, nor the insolent pridt^ and intol- 
erance of the subsequent royal governors, could hinder New York 
from fulfilling its glorious destiny as first in education, first in 
enterprise, first in wealth and first in the commerce of the 
nation^ The sunrise of education in this State, over two centuries 
ago, was full of cloud and doubt and uncertain presages. But 
the glorious orb has now mounted to the top of its noonday 
tower, and all clouds are melted away into the blue, while in 
every part of this broad land, from Lake Erie to -Montauk, from 
the North woods to the Pennsylvania line, the light of education 
falls on thousands of schoolhouses with their million pupils. But 
wonderful as the advance in New York in two centuries and a 
half has been in all educational departments, the ^ exceptional 
productive and vivifying power that seems to penneate this State 
in everything it essays in the line of progress, can not fail to bring 
forth, ere the twentieth century is well advanced, such resulte in 
public instruction as will make the ignorant man in New York 
as extinct as the dodo. The wonderful possibilities of educa- 
tion and the far-distant heights yet undimbed by our edu- 
cators, are mirrored with faitiiful distinctness in the trans- 
lucent lake of our common school system. We look for- 
ward confidently to the day when the system shall per- 
vade every part of the State, as the sole representative of 
the intellectual needs of the people, controlling colleges i\a well 
as country schools, inspiring all within the commonwealth, gather- 
ing in all the children of school age, filling the entire territory 
of the State with schools — to which, as architectural featores 
alone, each locality will point with pride to the inquiring sti*anger — 
supplying even the humblest country schools with a corps of 
trained, zealous teachers, who will look upon teaching as a 
noble profession, not as a makeshift or stepping-stone to some- 
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thing else, filling the land with normal schools, teachers' institutes, 
training classes and educational conventions and societies, and 
acting as an invigorating elixir to every branch of industrial 
development within the State. Grand as the present prospect is, 
when we look around the educational horizon, it is but a small 
area compared with that which the schools of the future in the 
Empire State will occupy. 

School Moneys and Attendance. 

The following table will show generally by semi-decades the 
development of our common school system from the earliest sug- 
gestions of it, under a free government^ down to the present time. 
The statistics are in some respects incomplete: 

Public moneys 
expended. Attendance. 

1798* 59,G60 

1816§ ...* 140,106 

18?0 1206^48 271,877 

1825 ., 161,340 420,000 

1830 586,520 500,000 

1835 541,000 

1840 1,011,873 570,000 

1845 1,097,985 736,000 

1830 1,884,818 800,430 

1)!«5 3,554,587 867,577 

1860 '. 3,774,247 867,388 

1865 5,735,460 881,184 

l.>.70 10,209,978 1,029,852 

1875 11,459,353 1,059,238 

l&^O 10,296,977 1,031,593 

1885 13,466,368 1,024,845 

1890 17,392,472 1,042,160 

1891 17,174,835 1,054,044 

1892 18^03,988 1,073,093 



* Betunifl Crom 16 out of 28 counties. 



I Returns from 96 out of 46 counties. 
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General Expenditures for Schools. 

The following ta'ble shows the entire amount expended during 
the year for the maintenance of public educational intereeta 
directly connected with the State Department of Public 
Instruction: 

For the salaries of common school teachers f 11,621,066 73 

For district libraries 61,820 20 

For school apparatus 374,840 35 

For buildings, sites, furniture, etc 3,925,191 10 

For other expenses incidental to the support of 

common schools : 2,220,060 18 

For teachers' institutes 23,510 37 

For teachers' training classes 39,553 98 

For normal schools 309,696 93 

For Indian schools 9,790 96 

For American Museum of Natural History 12,719 66 

For Department of Public Instruction 32,571 50 

For school commissioners ^ 114,000 00 

For New York Institution for the Blind 83,054 57 

For institutions for the deaf and dumb 190,705 26 

For school registers 5,200 00 

For Arbor Day 913 06 

For county treasurers 10,813 21 

Total 119,035,568 06 

Common School Statistics. 

Number of children of school age in the State 1,845,519 

Common schools, number of pupils 1,073,093 

Normal schools, number of pupils 7,842 

Academies, number of pupils 44,875 

Colleges, number of pupils 9,350 

Pi'i\ate schools, number of pupils 163,941 

Law schools, number of pupils 1,000 

Medical schools, number of pupils 4,274 

Teachers, number of 32,161 
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Average annual salary |467 00 

Average weekly salary f 12 62 

Kumber of log sehoolhouses 41 

Number of frame sehoolhouses 10,127 

Number of brick sehoolhouses 1,532 

Number of stone sehoolhouses 317 

Average length of school terms, weeks 37 



Six counties, Albany, Erie, Kings, # Monroe, New York and 
Westchester, pay |1,291,344.24 in school taxes more than they 
receive back from the State. The other fifty-four counties receive 
for the support of their schools more than they pay the State, 
the balance being paid by the counties above named. 



State Superintendents. 



NAMES. 



Gideon Hawley 

Welcome Esleeck , 



Secretariet of State and Superintendents^ ex officio : 

John Van Ness Yates 

Axariah C. Flagg 

John A. Dlx 

John C- Spencer 

Samuel YounK 

Nathaniel 8. Benton 

Christopher Morgai 

Henry S- Randall 



EUaa W. Leavenworth 



Department of Public Instruction : 

Victor M.Rice 

Henry H. Van Dyck 

Emersoo W. Keyes* 

Victor M. Rice 

Abram B. Weaver 

Neil Gilmour 

William B. Rugbies 

James E. Mormon* 

Andrew S. Draper 

James F. Croober 



Residence. 



Albany 
Albany 



Chosen. 



Albany , 

Plattsburgh . , 

Cooperstown 

Canondaigua 

Ballston 

Little Falls.. 

Auburn 

Cortland ..... 
6>n*acu8e .... 



Buffalo 

Albany 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Deerfield 

BaUston Spa. . . 

Bath 

New York city 

Albany 

Buffalo 



/ 



January 14, 1818 
February 28, 18S1 



April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

AprU 

November 

November 

November 



8,1821 
14, 18M 
1,1888 
4,1889 
7,1842 
8,1845 
2,1817 
4,1861 
8,1858 



AprU 

April 

April 

February 

April 

April 

March 

January 

April 

April 



4,1854 
7,1867 
9,1861 
1,1862 
7,1868 
7,1874 
14,1888 
1,1886 
6,1886 
7,1892 



* Acting Superintendents by reason of resignations. 

Note.— The writer desires to express his acknowledgements for data and information 
obtained from the valuable works of Broadhead, Howell and Randall and also from the Holland 
and English Colonial documents on the subjects discussed in the preceding treatise on the 
Schools of New York. 
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L'UNIVERSITE DE TOULOUSE 



AU DIX-SEPTlfeME SifiCLE 
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La biblioth^que de TArsenal possMe^ sous le n^ 823 HF, un recueii 
. in-folio manu&rit, compost de notes, m^moires, lettres, rapports et 
autres documents relatifs h rUniversil^ de Toulouse. 11 serait sans 
int^r^t de donner le catalogue complet de ces pieces, doni plusieurs 
n*ont qu'une importauce tr^s-m(^diocre : nous nous contenterons de 
dire qu'elles paraissent provenir des papiers de M. de Paulmy ; qu'elles 
ont ^t^ depuis peu r^unies, comme Tindique la reliure toute r6cente 
du volume; eniin^ que la plupart concernent la Faculty de droit, et 
se rattachent h Tex^cution de T^dit du mois d*aoiit 1679, portant 
reglement pour Tdiude du droit canonique et civil. 

Ce sage 6dit, prepare paries soins du chancelier Le Tellier, 6tait le 
couronnement n^cessaire des admirables ordonnances qui, dans les 
belles ann^esdu r^gne de Louis XIV, venaientde renouveler presque 
toutes les branches de la legislation nationale. Kon-seulcmcnt il 
pourvoit h tout ce qui concerne la discipline, Tordre et la distribu- 
tion des lemons, le temps des Etudes, la collation des grades ; mais 
voulant ne rien omettre de ce qui pouvait servir a rinstruction de 
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ceux qui enlreraienl nii jour dans les charges de judicature, Ic roi 
annonce r^tablissemcnt de chaires de droit franQais, consacr^es a 
Texplication des (Sdits et coulumes en vigueur dans le royaume. Les 
conseillers du prince qui lui avaient sugg^re ces salulaires ordon- 
nances n*entendaient pas qu*elles restassent une Jettre morte. Aussi, 
d^squ'elles furent promulgudes, le gouvcrnement s'empressa-t-il de 
recueillir les informations ndcessaires pour arrfiter la redaction defi- 
nitive des r^glements qui devaient 6tre donnas aux diff^rentes Fa- 
cult^s de droit. On possede le recueil imprim^ de ceux de ces rfegle- 
ments qui furent mis en vigueur dans TUniversit^ de Paris (1) ; 
quelques autres, concernant les Universitds de Bourges, Orleans, 
Poitiers, Reims et Angers, existent k la Bibliothfeque imp^riale, Coll. 
Thoisy, University, in-f®, t. III. M. Henri d*Aguesseau, le pere de 
rillustre chancelierde ce nom, etait alors intendant du roi dans la 
province de Languedoc; chargd par un mandat special de pourvoir 
h Texdcution de i'^dit de Louis XIV dans les ^coles de la province, 
il eut plusieurs conferences avec le doyen et les professeurs de la 
Faculty de droit de Toulouse; de plus, il fit une enqu^te sur 
les colleges de la ville qui poss^daient des bourses destinies aux 
dludiants en droit canonique ou en droit civil (2). Le rapport qu'il 
dressa en consequence est une des pieces les plus curieuses da 
recueil de la biblioth^ue de TArsenal : il forme environ 36 feuillets 
in-folio, et porte, avec la signature originale deTeminent magistral, 
la date du l«''juillet 1680. 

Mais Tenseignement juridique n'est pas la seule branche des etudes 
qui ait attire les regards du gouvernement de Louis XIV. D^ les pre- 
mieres annees de Tadministration de Colbert, ce grand ministre, 
frappe de la decadence des Universites, s'etait vivcment preoccup6 
des ameliorations a introduire dans leur regime. Les lettres paieme^ 
du 24 octobre 1666 institu^rent une commission dans laquelle sie- 
geaient M. de Lamoignon et plusieurs conseillers d*Etat pour la re-* 

(1) Edit du roy porlant reglement pour I'ettudedu droit canonique et civil 
dans tout le royaume et le retablissement du droit civil en ia Faculty de 
droit canon en VUnivenite de Parii, etc. Paris, 1S60, in-4«. On Irouvcra une 
analyse ^tcndue do cet ddit dans notrc Histoire de I'Universite de Paris au 
dix-septieme et au dix-huilieme siecle, Paris, 1862, in. folio, p. SU7 et suivantes. 

(2) Le roanuscrit de la hibliotb6que de T Arsenal contieot rorigioal sur parche- 
min de la commission qui fut donn<!'e par le rji h M. d'Aguesseau. 
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forme de TUniversite de Paris. Bien que ce projet, par Teffet iles 
guerres continuelles qui Iroublferent le r^goe de Louis XIV, n'ait 
abouLi a aucun r^sultat s^rieux, il ne parait pas avoir ^t^ jamais 
abandonn^. Ce qui est constant, c*est que des mesuras analogues fu- 
rent prises pour les Universit^s de province, comme on pent le con- 
dure de la commission que M. Boucherat re^ut h cet effet pour 
la Bretagne (1). En Languedoc, le roi d^signa dgalement des 
commissaires pour faire une s^rieuse enqu^te et donner leur 
avis sur les moyens de reformer les Universitds de Toulouse et 
de Montpellier : ce furent I'archev^que de Toulouse, M. Charles 
d'Anglure de Bourlemont, et le conseiller d*£tat qui exer^ait alors 
les fonctions d'intendant de la province, M. Claude Bazin, seigneur 
de Bezons. Une copie du rapport ou proc^s-verbal qu*ils dress^rent 
en avril 1668, h la suite de minutieuses informations, pr^cMe le 
rapport de M. d'Aguesseau dans le recueil de la biblioth^que de TAr- 
senal ; elle remplit environ 30 feuillets in-folio. Une autre copie 
du mdme document est conserv^e h. la biblloth^que de la ville de 
Toulouse; son existence y a ^te signal6e dks 1847 par M. Benech, 
qui en cite plusieurs passages dans son savant M^moire sur I'ensei- 
goement du droit franc^ais (2). 

Apr^ rUniversit^ de Paris, celle de Toulouse ^tait la plus ancienne. 
Sa fondation remonte au traits de paix qui termina en 1229 la guerre 
sanglante des Albigeois (3). Une clause de ce traitd, vivement r6- 
clamee par T^v^que Folquet de Marseille, qui s*6tait fait un nom 
comme troubadour avant de prendre I'babit eccl^siastique (k), im- 
pose au comte Raymond Tobligalion d'entretenir h Toulouse, pen- 
dant dix ann^es, quatre maitres en th^ologie, deux en d^cret, six 
pour les arts lib^raux et deux pour la grammaire. Une buliedupape 

(1) Bibt. imp., recaeil Thoisy, U?fiircRSlTtf, in-fbl., t. Ill, p. 77, M^moire tm 
tieur Boucherat, eonteiller ordinaire da roi en $e$ eomeiU et $on eommi$- 
saire en Bretagne 9ur le suyt de la reformation des Universitez. Cf. His- 
toire de VUniversiie de Paris au dix-septieme et au dix-huitieme Steele, 
p. 228 et suivantes. 

(S) De I'enseignement du droit franfais dans la Faeulle de droit civil it 
eanonique de Vancienne Universite de Toulouse, dans les Melanges de droit 
et d'histoire^ par M. Benech, Paris, 1857, i(i-8^ p. 183 et soiv. 

(3) Her, Franc, script., in-fol., t. XIX, p. 2S0; du Boulay, Hist. Uhiv. 
Paris., I. HI, p. 128 et 149. 

(4) Hist. litt. de la France, t. XVIII. p. 588 003. 
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Grigoire IX, du 29 avril 1233, confirma la nouvelle institution, et lul 
accorda les garanties que les ^coles publiques recevaient alors du 
Saint-Si^ge. Dans un poeme latin Sur les triomphet de CEglise (1), 
un conteinporain , Jean Garlande , qui professa trois ann^es h 
Toulouse, donne de curieux details sur les cortimencements de 
la nouvelle University. S'il faut en croire son l^moignage, la Physique 
d'Aristote 6tait librement enseign6e dans la capitale du Languedoc 
k r^poque rafime ou elle 6tait proscrite h Paris. 

Mais, quelque int^rfit qu'un pareil sujet puisse offrir,.ce n'est pas 
ici le lieu de raconter les vicissitudes des ^coles toulousaines. Bor- 
nons-nous k dire que vers le milieu du dix-septifeme si6cle TDniver- 
sk^ de cette ville se composait de quatre Facult^s, in^galement pros- 
p^res, celle de thdologie, celle de droit, celle de mMecine et celle 
des arts. La Faculte de droit, la plus c^l^bre de toutes, avait sur les 
autres ce privilege, que le recteur dtait toujours tir^ de ses rangs. 
Ghacun de ses professeurs, k tour de rdle , remplissait duranl trois 
mois les fonctions rectorales.Elle poss6dait six chaires pour Tensei- 
gnement du droit canon et du droit civil. Ges chaires se donnaient en 
gdi^ral k la suite d*un concours, sous Tapprobation du Parlement. 
Tous les docteurs et iicenci^s en droit des Universit^s du royaume, 
sans distinction, ^taient admis k concourir. Parmi les juges sie- 
geaient non-seulement les professeurs de la Faculty de droit, mais 
ceux des autres Facultes, et quatre 6tudiants, bacheliers en droit 
Une exception k la r^gle avait lieu lorsqu'il se pr^sentait comine 
candidat quelque personnage d*un mdrite extraordinaire que Ton 
avait d6lk vu disputer quelque chaire avec approbation ; dans ce 
c^s, le candidat pouvait 6tre 61u sans concours, sous la condition de 
r^unir les deux tiers au moins des suffrages; ce mode d'^lection 
portail le nom de poslulalion. Chaque professeur recevait764 livres, 
accordfes par le roi sur les gabelles de la province; cet ^olument 
s'augmentait de quelques autres reyenus et d*une part dans les retri- 
butions scolaires acquitt^es par les ^tudiants, retributions qui, pour 
les trois grades du baccalaui^^at, de la licence et du doctorat, for- 

\}) Ce po&ne a M 8avamment analyse par M. Victor Le Clcrc, Hut. litL ie (# 
Francg, t. XXn, p, 77-109. 
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maieDt un total de U6 livres 8 sous 6 deniers. Les cours avaientdt^ 
si fr^uent^s autrefois que les salles ou ils se donnaient pouvaient 
contenir jusqu'k huit cents auditeurs; en 1668, certains cours n'en 
comptaient plus que cinquante h soixante. 

La Faculty de th^ologie poss^dait troiscbaires de fondaiion royal o 
et quatre chaires ^tablies dans les convents des Cannes, des Domi- 
nicains, des Augustins et des Bernardins. Un modique revenu de 
193 livres 9 sous sur les gabelles de la province ^tait attach^ aux 
chaires de fondation royale. La somme ^tait si faible que, malgr^ 
leur titre, ces chaires 6taient occupies le plus souvent par des reli- 
gieux : elles se donnaient d'ailleurs au concours, selon le mode en 
usage dans la Faculty de droit. L'enseignement dtait trfes suivi ; on 
dtait des cours qui comptaient en 1668 deuxk trois cents auditeurs. 

La Faculty de m^decine ^tait la moins florissante : elle avait trois 
professeurs seulement, et k peine une trentaine d'^tudiants. 

La Faculty des arts, institute en mSme temps que les autres, avait 
conserve de si^cle en sitele depuis son ^tablissement deux chaires 
consacr^es k I'explication de divers traitds de pbilosophie, au choix 
du professeur. Mais ce qui faisait sa veritable importance, en dehors 
de ces cours pen r6tribu6s et pen fr6quent^s, c'^taient les deux grands 
colleges ou s'enseignaient les humanitds et la grammaire, le college 
de TEsquille, tenu par les pires de la Doctrine, et le college des J^- 
suites. Neuf cent soixante ^l^ves suivaient les classes du college de 
TEsquille. Son personnel se composait d'un recteur, charg^ du gou- 
vemement de la maison; d'un procureur ou syndic, pour Tadminis- 
tration ^conomique; un prdfet, pour la direction des classes; un 
principal, pour la conduite des pensionnaires et des boursiers; deux 
regents pour la philosophic; un pour la rh^torique; un pour la se- 
conde; quatre pour les classes de grammaire; six jeunes fr^res poui 
les repetitions ; deux prStres pour supplier les regents malades; trois 
frferes lais pour les ofiices de la maison* Le college des J^suites etait 
.etabll sur une base et dans des proportions encore pluslarges. Outre 
un recteur, arbitre de la discipline et des etudes, il avait deux pr^- 
fets, quatre regents de th^ologie, deux de phitosophie, deux de rbe- 
torique. Tun pour Teloquence et Tbistoire, Tautre pour le grec etla 
poesie, cinq autres regents pour les classes inferieures. 11 n'yavaitpas 
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de classe qui ne f ut f r^quent^ par uo nombre considerable d'^coliers : 
on en comptait environ 200 dans celles de phiiosophie et de th^- 
logie, et de 120 k 150 dans chacune des autres classes; le total d^- 
passait 1,200 ^l^ves. Malgr^ I'^latant succ^s de son enseignemenU 
la Compagnie de J^sus n'^tait pas h Tabri de tout reproche ; certains 
la blSunaient de confier les chaires h des maitres jeunes et sans expe- 
rience, c qui auraient eu autant besoio d'etre enseign^ que les ^co- 
liers eux-m^mes. » 

Independamment de ses deux colleges de plein exercice^ TUniver- 
site avait quelques maisons appeiees aussi colleges ^ maia dans 
lesquelles aucune chaire n'existait, et qui servaient seulementa rba« 
bitation des etudianls, surtout des etudiants en droit pourvus de 
bourses ; tels etaient les colleges de Saint-Martial, de Saint-Raymond, 
de Ns^'bonne, de Mirepoix, de P^rigord, de Foix, deSainte-Gatberine, 
de Maguelonne et de Secondat. Les hdtes de ces colleges, que dans 
la langue du pays on nommait colUgiata, menaient, h ce qu'il paralt, 
une vie assez peu edifiante. Leurs principaux exercices, au rapport 
de MM. d'Anglure et Bezons, etaient « de porter ep^e et de battre le 
pave de jour et de nuit. Et lesdits colleges, continuent les commis- 
saires royaux, sont devenus des lieux de debauche, ou Ton tient des 
maistres d'armes et de danse : de sorte que c'est assez dire qu'un 
homme est coliegiat pour dire qu*il vit dans toute sorte de 
der^glements. » 

Au reste, k Toulouse, comme dans la plupart des Universites, les 
abus s*etaient fort multiplies. Les etudiants avaient pleine liberie 
pour s'affranchir des conditions de scolarite fixees par les slatuts, 
lis se presentaient aux examens sans produire aucun certificat 
d'etudes, ou simplement munis d'attestations delivrees par leurs 
condisciples. Une argumentation derisoire, qui se passait entre eux, 
dans la salle des cours, sous Tceil du professeur, suffisaitpour obte- 
nir le baccalaureat et la licence ; quelquefois il arrivait que les 
grades fussent deiivres sans aucune epreuve prealable. Les profes- 
seurs, degoi^tes de leurs fonctions,se montraient aussi peu attaches a 
la r^gle que les ecoliers eux-memes ; ils poussaient si loin I'inexac- 
titude qu*on en vit s'absenter pendant plusieurs mois, en laissant le 
soin du cours h des suppieants inconnus et incapables, qui faisaient 
fuir la jeunesse. 
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Tons les fails qui precedent sont emprunt^ aux deux Mtoorres 
que nous avons retrouv^s a )a biblioth^que de rArsenal. Ces M6- 
moires, comme nous Tavons dit plus haul, ont 6i6 r^diges aprfes une 
enqudte minutieuse, dans laquelle un grand nombre de t^moins furent 
entendus. De plus, les commissaires royaux oni eu sous les yeux et 
ont pris soin de r^umer les litres de fondation et les statuts des di- 
vers ^lablissements. lis ont pu ainsi approfondir et ils font connatlre 
en d^ail, d'apr^s des sources irr^cusables, Tdlal ancien de TUniver^ 
site de Toulouse el son organisation au dix-septi&me siicle, le r^me 
inl^rieur de ses Faculty et de ses colleges, la distribution de Tensei- 
gnement, la condition des professeurs, le genf^ de vie des ^coliers, 
les mesures propos6es pour la rdforme des abus. Nous avons eu 
rarement I'occasion de rencontrer des documents plus pr^cieux pour 
Thistoire des institutions scolaires pendant le r^ne de Louis XIY. 

Boulainvilliers, il est vrai, au second volume do Vital de la 
France (!)» a msir6 Textrait d'un rapport de M. de Lamoignon de 
Basville, dat^ de 1698, etcontenant quelques details sur les Facult^s 
el les colleges de rUniversit6 de Toulouse. Mais ce trop court frag- 
ment ne donne que des notions trfes-incompl^tes mdme sur la 
Faculty de droit, celle de toutes qui paralt avoi^ le plus attir^ Fat- 
tenlion de Boulainvilliers. 

Autant que nous pouvons en juger, la publication des documents 
que renferme le manuscrit de TArsenal ne sera done pas sans utility 
pour lesfuturs historians de Tinstruction publique sous Tancienne mo- 
narchic. Ayant k choisir enlre le rapport de MM. d'Anglure et Bezons 
el celui de M. d*Aguesseau, nous nous sommes ddcidd pour le pre- 
mier, qui est beaucoup plus complet; car il embrasse TUniversit^ 
tout emigre, tandis que le M^moire de d*Aguesseau concerne seule- 
ment les colleges sans exercice. Ce dernier rapport loutefois, en 
quelques'parties , conlient des d^veloppements qui nous ont paru 
bons ci recueillir, et qu'on irouvera au has des .pages sous forme de 
notes. 

Frapp^s de I'^tat miserable des petits colleges et des abus qui s'y 
^taient glisses, MM. d*Ang]ure et Bezons avaient propose de conser- 

(1) Etat de la France, etc., Londrcs, 1727, in-fol., t. II, p. ft25. 
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ver ceux de SaiDt-Martial, de Foix et de P^rigord , d'y r^unir une 
partie des bourses fondles dans les autres colics et de supprimer 
entiirement ceux-ci. Une mesure analogue avail 6\6 k plusieurs re- 
prises projet^e k Tdgard des petits colleges de TUniversit^ de Paris, 
qui d^p^rissaient faute de ressources sufiisantes pour les alimenter; 
mais ce dessein avail toujours rencontrd d*insurmontables r^istances. 
II ne parati pas qu'il ail eu plus de succ&s h Toulouse; car, douze 
ans plus lard, M. d'Aguesseau, comme le conslale son rapport, 
trouva encore debout les tristes ^lablissemenls que MM. d'Anglure 
et Bezons avaient conseiU6 au roi de ne pas maintenir. 



RAPPORT 



SUR L'ETAT DE L'UN[VERSITE DE TOULOUSE EN 1668 

PAR 

I. Charles D*ANQLURE DE BOURLEMONT, archevdqne de Toulouse, 

ET 

Claude BAZIN, seigneur de Bezons, conseiller d'Elat. 



Charles d'Angliire de Bourlemont, archevesque de Toulouze, et 
Claude Bazin, chevallier, seigneur de Bezons, conseiller ordinaire 
du roy en ses conseils, intendant de justice, police et finances en la 
province de Languedoc. Sa Majesty nous ayant ordonn^ par Tarrest 
rendu en son Conseil d'estat, le xxiv« octobre 1667, de luy donner 
avis sur les abus des University de Toulouse et Montpellier et des 
colleges en deppendans, ensemble des moyens que nous jugerions 
les plus propres pour les faire cesser, et nostre avis veu et rapport^ 
audit Coiiseii, estre pourveu par Sa Majesty au restablissement et 
resformation desdites Universit^s et colleges: nous, pour Tex^cu- 
tion dudit arrest, et sur la requisition du sieur de Froidour, conseil- 
ler du roy, president et lieutenant g^ndral civil et criminel au bail- 
liage et en la maistrise des eaux et forests du comt^ deMare et Laf^re, 
que nous avons pris pour faire la fonction de procureur du roy 
en ladite commission, avons rendu ordonnance du xix mars der- 
nier, portant qif k sa requeste et ci la poursuite et diligence du 
scindic general de ladite province , tons les scindics principaux, 
chefs et administrateurs des tolldges de TUniversit^ de Toulouze 
seroient tenus de remettre au greffe de ladite commision, entre les 
mains de M. Christophe Mariotte, greffier des estats de ladite pro- 
vince, les statuts et reglements tant de ladite University, que des Fa- 
cult^ en deppendantes et des colleges, leurs fondations, les estats de 
leurs revenus, le nombre de leurs professeurs, r^gens, boursiers et au- 
tres supposts de ladite University et colleges; k laquelle fm ils seroient 
assign^s ; et def fenses cependant leur seroient faites de rien faire con- 
tre et au prejudice dudit arrest; et d*autant mesme qu'il estoit venQ 
k nostre connoissance qu'il y a deux chaires de professeurs en m6- 
decine vaquantes ; nous, en vertu du pouvoir k nous donn£ par Sa 
Majesty, aurions fait deffenses aux autres professeurs de ladite Fa- 
cult^ de faire proc^der ausdites disputes desdites chaires, jusques 
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a ce qu'aulremcnl, aprez nostre avis donne el rfegleoient fait par 
Sa dile Majesty, il en ayt este ordonne. 

Et comme au moyen des significations que ledit procureur du roy 
auroil fait faire de noslredite ordonnance, le bruit de la reforma- 
tion de ladite Universite et des colleges en deppendans s'eslanl 
respandu par loule la ville de Toulouze , toute sorte de personnes 
indifferemment se seroient presentees pour Tobtenlion des degr^, 
en telle foule que, les jours feri^s ne sufOsanl point pour leur r^ep- 
tion, les professeurs y empioyoient les jours des festes tous entiers, 
sans y observer aucune formalite, et avec une pr^cipilalion qui en 
faisoit manifeslement connoistre Tabus : nous aurions trouv6 k pro- 
pos d*y rem^dier par nostre ordonnance du cinquiesme avril pr^ 
sent mois , portant deffenses aux chancelliers, recleurs et supposts 
des deux Universites de ladite province d'admettre aux degrds de 
bachelier et de docleur aucune personne, et aux prieurs el directeurs 
parliculiers des colleges de recevoir aucun escolier ou collegia!, 
pour parler aux termes de ladite province, h peine de nullity 
de leurs rdceptions et de trois rail livres d'amende, Jusqu'a ce 
qu'aulrement il en ayt est6 ordonnd par Sa dite Majesii. 

Kt cependant le recteur et autres supposts de ladite University de 
Toulouze et les prieurs des colleges en deppendans, nous ayant re- 
pr^sente les tiltres concemant leurs fondations et establissemenls 
et leurs anciens statuts et r&glements^ et aprfes les avoir examine 
avec ledit procureur du roy et M. Jean Boyer, scindic g^n^ral de la- 
dite province, r^sidant h Toulouze, nous avons fait comparoistre 
devanfc nous le recteur de ladite University , ensemble les profes- 
seurs et docteurs regents et autres supposts d'icelle, mesmes plu- 
sieurs autres docteurs non regents, que nous avons interrog^ et 
ouys, premi^remcnt en corps d*Universit6 , et ensuite separ^raent 
sur tous les points qui estoient a savoir, et par les esclaircissements 
que nous avons tires, tant des responses et d^laralions qu*ils nous 
ont failes, que des registres et des actes qu'ils nous ont repr^sentfe, 
nous avons reconnu ce qui en suit : 

De l*ancien estat de l*Universit^. 

Premi^rement, que ladite Univorsil^ a esle fondde en Tannde 
1228 (1), par Raymond, comte de Toulouse, quifut oblige a ce faire 
par le pape et par le roy saint Louis, pour reparer les desordres que 
rignorance el Ther^sie des Albigeois avoient causes dans la pro- 

(1) L^g. 1229. 
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\iiicc; que les papes Gregoire IX et Innocent iuy ont accorde plu- 
sieurs privileges aussy bien que les roys pr^decesseurs de Sa 
Majesty, par la liberality desquels clle a est^ consid^rablement aug- 
inent^e. 

Qu'elle estoit, comrae elle est encore, cowiposde des Facultds de 
droit canon et civil, de m^decine et des arts. 

Que la th^ologie estoit enseign^e anciennement par huit profes- 
seurs, sept desquels esioient religieux, sgavoir : quatre des quatre 
ordres mendiants, un de Tordre de Saint-Bernard, un de Tabbaye 
de Saint-Semin , ct un de Tabbaye de Saint-Estienne, lesquelles 
depuis ont est^ sdcularisdes ; et lesdits professeurs lisoient dans les 
scolcs de leurs convents et abbayes. Le huitiesme estoit professeur 
de rUniversite, qui lisoitdans I'escole publique de ladite University. 

Que cette Faculty avoit un doyen sous lequel elle devoil faire 
ses assemblies s^par^ment des autres Faculles, pour conserver sa 
discipline et rt^former ses abus ; qu'elle avoit la prescdance de tou- 
tes les aulres et le droit de porter la parole ; qu'elle avoit este fon- 
dle k rinstar de celle de Paris; qu'il y a des anciens staluts de 
Tannee 1/jlO qui reglent Tordre que les escoles de cetlc Faculty 
doivent tenir. 

Que les Facult^s de droit canon et civil avoient six professeurs 
chacun ; que le norabre des professeurs en mddecine n'esloit pas 
litnit^; que celuy des professeurs aux arts estoit de huit, et le cours 
duroit trois ans ; qu'il n V avoit rien de r6g\6 pour le nombre des 
maistres de rh^lorique et de grammaire. 

Que le droit s'enseignoit dans le lieu que Ton appeloit, et que 
Ton appelle encore aujourd*huy TUniversitiS; qu'il y avoit une salle 
pour les professeurs en droit canon, une autre pour les professeurs 
en droit civil, et une troisiesme ou devoient faire lecture ceux qui 
vouloient entrer en licence ; que cette Faculty estoit la plus consi- 
derable par le grand nombre d*escoliers qui y venoient de toutes 
les contr6es du royaume et des pays estrangers ; que la m^decine 
avoit aubsy une salle particuli^re ; que les arts et la grammaire s'en- 
seignoient dans des colleges ; et outre ces colleges il y en avoit aussy 
plusieurs autres ou il ne se faisoit aucun exercice , dans lesquels 
il D'y avoit que des escoliers ou coll^giats, de la fondation desquels 
il sera parld cy-aprfes ; que ces escoliers se gouvernoient eux-mesmes, 
en ce qu'il n'y avoit autre chef qu'un.prieur qu'ils eiisoient annuel- 
lement entre eux. 

Que les chaires se donnoient au concours , c'est-k-dire qu'une 
place venant a vaquer, les docteurs de toutes les Universites du 
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foyaume et mesme des pays estrangers estoicnt rev^eits a la dis- 
puter, et se donnoit par lejugcmentde rUniversit^, k la pluralite 
des voix, k celuy qui estoit juge le plus capable de la remplir. 

Que rUniversite en corps dans sa premiere institution reconnois- 
soit un chancelier pour son chef, lequel, apr^s sa cr^tion, estoit 
oblig^ dc prester le serment entre les mains de Tarcbevesque de 
Toulouze en la presence de deux docteurs ; et toutes les lettres de 
gradu^ s'expedioient au norn dudit chancellier. 

Que, par les anciens statuts, il y devoit avoir un recteur que Ton 
changeoitde Irois en Irois mois; que Ton le prenoit successive- 
mentdes Facult^s de droit canon, droit civil, philosopbie et gram- 
maire ; et 11 avoit inspection sur les escoles et les escoliers. 

Que ces mesmes statuts ne prescrivoient aucune forme pour con- 
f^rer les r^gences, estant seulement dit que le docteur r^ent ne 
pouvoit point substituer un autre pour lire en sa place, et qu'il 
faisoit lecture pour le moins trois fois la sepmaine. 

Que par ces mesmes statuts il estoit porl^ que Ton ne recevroit 
point de docteurs en th^ologie qu*ils n'eussent estudi^ dix ans en 
la Faculty. 

Que par la reformation faite par Tarcbevesque de Tholose, d616- 
gu6 par lepape Jean XXII, le temps de Testude pour la th^ologie 
estoit limit^ k cinq ann^es pour le droit canon, et trois pour le droit 
civil ; k sept pour estre bacbelier, et six ans de lecture pour la 
licence. 

Que tous ces docteurs r^gens et non r^gens assistoient aux actes 
et c^r^monies qui se faisoient pour la collation des degrez, et on 
leur faisoit part des emoluments, comme drag^es, bans et autres 
cboses pour les obliger h quelque assiduite. 

De l'estat pr]£sext de l'Universit^. 

Nousavons aussy trouv6 qu*k present ladite University est com- 
pos6e des mesmes Facultds de theologie, de droit canon et civil, de 
m^decine et des arts ; et que ce que Ton appelle le corps de l*Uni- 
versild sont dix-huit professeurs regents , sqavoir sept de theologie, 
dont trois sont appelds royaux, parce qu'ils sont gages du roy ; 
les quatre autres sont appeles conventuels, parce qu*ils sont reli- 
gieux et enseignent dans leurs convents; six en droit canon, et 
deux en medecine; un en chirurgie et pharmacie, el deux aux arts; 
qu'il y a en outre deux bedeaux et secretaires, un tr^sorier, no 
portier, un imprimeur et quatre libraires jures. 

Que le chef de TUniversiie est le recteur, dont la charge est 
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remplie des seuls professeurs en droit canon el civil, qui lisent et 
enseignent actuellement, lesquels alternativement de trois en trois 
mois se succ^dent les uns aux autres ; qu'il garde les sceaux de 
rUniversit^, convoque les assemblies et y preside; qu'il a droit 
sur chaque Faculte en particulier, peut visiter les colleges); et la 
principale fonction de sa charge est de procurer et de faire en sorte 
que les chaires, qiiand elles viennent a vaquer, soient incessam- 
ment reinplies. 

• Que lesdites chaires sont remplies par deux voyes : la premiere 
est celle de T^lection ; la seconde est celle de la postulation. 

Que pour proc^der k T^leclion d*un nouveau professeur, lors- 
que quelque chaire vient h vaquer, le recteur, au nom de TUniver- 
sit^, le fait pubiier par toutes les Universit^s de France, et que tous 
docteurs et licencids, de quelque University qu'ils pulssent estre, 
seront regeus k la dispute qui se doit faire pour Tobtenir, et qui 
s*ouvre ordinairement quatre mois apr&s cette publication : ce qui 
s'appelle mettre la chaire au concours. 

Que tous ceux qui y pr^tendent sont obliges de faire lecture et 
enseigner dans Tescole pubiique de la Faculty dont est question, 
chacun selon Tordre de sa presentation, ea la presence des doc- 
teurs de la mesme Faculty, qui sont obliges de s'y trouver. 

Que lesdits pretendans , apr^s avoir achev6 chacun leur mois de 
lecture, vont successivement, selon le rang de leur anciennet^, et 
conduits par le recteur et par le doyen de la Faculty dont il s*agit, 
prendre au Parlement les points et la mati&re sur laquelle ils doi- 
vent disputer ; et qu'apr^s s'estre pr^par6s pendant quinze jours, 
ils doivent r^pondre publiquement, pendant cinq stances, sur les- 
dits points. 

Que quoique les Facultds de droit canon et civil soient pr^sente- 
ment unies, ceux ndantmoins qui pr^tendent aux chaires de cette 
Facultd doivent faire double dispute, et que les professeurs regents 
sont obliges d'assister k toutes ces disputes, aussy bien qu'aux 
lectures. 

Que les 61ecteurs sont non-seulement les professeurs de la Fa- 
cult6 dont la chaire est disput^e, niais mesme tous les autres pro- 
fesseurs qui sontdu corps de TUniversitd, quoyque dediff^rentes 
Facult^s ; et outre, quatre escoliers qui doivent estre bacheliers, 
dont deux sont coll^ats et sont pris par tour dans deux des col- 
leges, h la nomination des colldgiats, et les deux autres choisis par 
rUniversit^ ; lesdits escoliers estant appel^s ausdites Elections 
comme conseillersde T University, cette prerogative estant la seule 
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qu'ils ont conserv^e depuis que les escoles ne se Irouvent fr^en- 
t^es que par des enfants. 

Que l^its professeurs et ascoliers , pour pouvoir doDner leur 
suffrage et avoir voix auxdites Elections, doivent avoir au moins 
assist^ kla moiti^ des disputes; et que, si le nombre des disputants 
est impair, ils doivent avoir assist^ h la plus grande parlie, n'im- 
portant pas qu'ils ayent manqu6 d'assister k quelques actes, le m^- 
rite et la capacity des pr^tendants se reconnoissant aussy bien par 
les arguments des disputants que par les responses des soustenants. 

Que toules personnes indiff^remment sont roQeues h venir dis- 
puter contre les soustenans, mais que les principales disputes sont 
faites par les prdtendans mesmes, qui sont les plus int6ress^; qu'il 
n*est pas loisible aux docteurs r^ens de disputer , et qu'ils ne sont 
presents aux disputes que pour juger de la capacity. 

Qu'apr^s les disputes failes, le recteuren donneavisau Parlement, 
afin qu'il plaise h la Cour de donner des commissaires poor estre pr^ 
sents h Tdlection ; que ces commissaires sont ordinairement les deux 
doyens dudit Parlement, avec lesquels le recleur prend jour pour 
r^lection ; et trois jours auparavant, tons les ^lecteurs sont advertis et 
convoqu^ par mandement expr^s dudit recteur, en la salle de la 
chancellerie, oil, apr^s avoir fait le serment entre les mains du rec* 
teur qui preside, chacun donne son suffrage h haute voix; et celui des 
pr^tendans qui setrouve en avoir plus grand nombre estcrd^ et ins- 
titu6 docteur regent par iedit recteur, en vertu du pouvoir qui hiy 
en est donn6 par le pape et par le roy, mithoritate apastoliea et 
regis, quA in hac parte funffitur^ ce sont les termes de rinstitntioiu 

Quant h la postulation, qn'elle s'observe lorqn'il se presente 
quelque personnage d'un m^rite extraordinaire et que Ton a desjk 
veu disputer quelque chaire avec approbatibo ; auque) cas , lesdits 
^lecteurs estans convenus ou unanimement, oa tu moins les deux 
tiers, font leur Election, laquelle ensuite lis font coafirmer par ar- 
rest du Parlement ou du Gonseil d'Estat. 

Que le^ professeurs religieux et conventuels sont en possession de 
choisir et nommer un de leurs escoliers et de leur ordre pour estre 
leur successeur, Fayant auparavant fait recevoir docteur ; et, le cas 
arrivant qu'ils ayent manqu^ de le faire, I'ordre pr6sente un docteur 
pour remplir sa place. 

Que les professeurs royaux enseignent dans les escoles publiques 
de rUniversit^; et que ceux qui ont estudid sous lesdits regents con- 
ventuels sont admis aux degres comme ceux qui ont estudi^ dans les 
escoles publiques. 
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Que les docteurs regens en th^ologie opioent sur la censure des 
llvres ; et tous les docteurs regens des autres Facult^s, qui avec eux 
composent TUniversite, opinent pour authoriser ladile censure. 

Que le chancelier n'esl point repute estre du corps de TUniversit^, 
n'ayant aucune part a ses assemblies et deliberations; que son office 
est de confdrer les degr^s de maistre te arts, et de licence et docto- 
rat; que pour cela, le postulant, de quelque Faculty qu*i] soit, prend 
de luy les points et la matiere de laquelle il doit rdpondre, r^pond 
ensuite ou publiquerbent dans les escoles, ou dans la maison parti- 
culi^re dudit chancelier, en la presence des docteurs de la Faculty 
qui rinlerrogent ; et par leurs suffrages est reqeu par ledit chance- 
lier, qui luy fait prester serment et scelle les lettres de sondegr^.Et 
il y a seulement cette remarque a faire que les professeurs de droit, 
au lieu de faire ces exaniens en personne, substituent d'autres doc- 
teurs de droit ; mais ils ont reconnu qu'ils doivent le faire eux- 
mesmes, et ne s'en sont relaclids qu*5 cause de la grande facility 
avec laquelle on recevoit aux degr^s toute sorte de personnes. 

Que le recteur reqoit les bacheliers de toutes les Facult^s, a un 
sceau particuiier pour en sceler les lettres et les attestations d'es- 
tude, un autre pour les matricules et mandements, et un autre pour 
les lettres de nomination des gradu^s aux benefices. 

Qu'il ne reste plus aucun vestige de la jurisdiction qu'il avoit ancien. 
nemeot sur les escoles et sur les escoliers, messieurs les commis- 
saires du Parlement connaissant de tous les diff^rends qui surviennent 
dans les colleges et de Tadministration des biens qui en dependent. 

Que les roys pr^ddcesseurs de Sa Majesty avoient accord^ k tous 
lesdits professeurs et supposts de TUniversite, au nombre cy-dessus 
declare, Texemption des tailles dont ils ont jouy fort longtemps ; 
mais que depuis quelques annees, cette exemption a este reduite k la 
taille qui se paye pour I'industrie seulement. 

Que Leurs Majestes leur avoient aussy accorde leur franc sale, dont 
ils jouissent encore, k raison de deux pugneres et demy chacun. 

Qu'ils jouissent encore de 6,196 livres de rente, que Leurs Majes- 
tes leur ont assigne pour leurs gages sur la gabelle de la province, 
dont il est paye en quatre quartiers, les frais de compte deduits, 
SQavoir : 

A chacun des six professeurs en droit, 16k livres. 

A chacun des trois professeurs de theologie, 193 livres 9 sols. 

A chacun des deux professeurs en medecine, pareille somme. 

A chacun des deux bedeaux, 48 livres 5 sols. 

Et au thresorier, 24 livres. 

2 
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Qifils jooissent encore de 2,000 livres dc pension, qui leur soni 
assignees sur les prelats, abbes, prieurset autres b^n^ficiers du ressori 
du Parlement de Toulouse, qui sont distribu^s, sc^avoir: 

Aox six professeurs en droit, cbacun 230 livres. 

A chacuD des professeurs en th^ologie, en m^decine et aux arts, en 
nombre de sept, 69 livres. 

Aux deux bedeaux, chacun 17 livres 5 sols. 

Et au thresorier, 100 livres. 

Mais que jusques k present cette rente a est^ si diflicile k perce- 
voir, que la despense et frais des procte qu'il a falu soustenir contre 
divers prelats et b^ndficiers ont absorb^ tous les profits qui poii- 
voient en revenir. 

Ou*ils jouissent encore de deux petits b^n^fices, appelfe Auzielle el 
Sainte-Agn^s, qui leur portent, s<javoir : Auzielle, 250 k 300 livres, el 
Sainte-Agn6s, 200 livres; mais que ceS revenos sont ordinairemenl 
laissesenlre les mains du thresorier pour les despenses qu'il convient 
faire dans TUniversit^; etque, quandil en reste quelque chose, cela 
se partage de niani^re que les professeurs en droit onl un so) 6 de- 
niers pour livre, ct les autres un sol seulement. 

Que les professeurs conventuels n'ont aucane part k tous lesdits 
revenus. 

Qu'outre lesdits revenus, TUniversit^ prend certains droits pour la 
promotion aux degr^s . 

Pour le bacalaur^t en th^ologie xxniir . 

Pour la licence en thdologie lv*- ii» x*'. 

Pour la licence et doctoral cxm*^ ix» iv< 

Pour le bacalaur^t en droit xxiif vi*. 

Pour le bacalaur^at et licence hxxit xii« x**. 

Pour le bacalaur^at, licence et doctoral. . . . cxLvir vin« vi*'. 

Pour le bacalaureat en m^decine xvi*- xv«. 

Pour le bacalaureat el licence lvhi* v» ix'. 

Pour la maitrise es arts xxxivr xiii* v^. 

Pour la nomination des gradu^s aux bene- 
fices xnit 

Et dans la distribution qui se fait de tous lesdits emoluments, les 
docteurs regens en la Faculte desquels on prend les degrds ont la 
principale portion, et les autres une fort mediocre. 

Que les professeurs conventuels y ont aussy quelque part, mais 
beaucoup moindre que celie des seculiers. 

Et pour entrer dans le detail des cboses qui regardent Pestat pre- 
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sent de chacune Faculty en particulier, siiivaDt les connoissances que 
nous en avons prises des declarations desdits professeurs et autre- 
ment, 

De la Faculty de th^ologie. 

Nous avons apris que les huit escoles de la Faculty de thdologie 
ont este r^duites au nombrc de sept par la renonciation volontaire 
des freres Mineurs, qui, en prenant la re^forme, ont renonc^ au doc- 
torat et aux autres droits de FUniversitd ; que celles qui restent sont 
les trois chaires royalles, dont Tune est establie d'anciennetd, et les 
deux autres tiennent lieu de celles qui estoient dans les abbayes de 
Saint-Sernin et de Saint-Estienne; que toutes trois se donnent k vie, 
au conconrs, ou sont posiulees en la maniere que nous avons remar- 
qu6 cy-dessus; et les professeurs qui les tiennent font lecture et en- 
seignent dans une grande salle, qui n*est accompagn^e devant d*au- 
tre basliment, laquelle nous avons visitee et trouvde mal entretenue, 
les capitouls, qui sansaucun tiltre pr^tendent ou propri^te ou juris- 
diclion dessus, ainsy que sur les autres bastiraents de I'Universit^, 
ne tenans pas grand comple de la r^parer et de I'entreteiiir. 

Que les quatre autres chaires sont possed^es, Tune par un religieux 
Carme, une autre par un religieux de Tordre des frferes Prescheurs, 
une autre par un religieux de I'ordre de Saint-Augustin, et la qua- 
Iriesme par un religieux de Tordre de Saint-Bernard, qui professent 
chacun dansTescole de leur convent; etces chaires sont donnas en 
la maniere cy-dessus d^clarte. 

Que les chaires royalles^ aussy bienque lesconventuelles, sont or- 
dinairementremplies par des religieux, parce que,comme lerevenu 
est fort petit, il ne se pr^senle presque personne k les disputer que 
des religieux, qui, estant logds et tirant Thabit et le vivredeleurs 
convents, sont bien aises d'avoir encore les petits gages et les petits 
profits que cet employ leur donne. 

Qu'il faut avoir estudid deux annfes en philosophie et trois en thdo- 
logie pour pouvoir estre bachelier en cette Faculty ; que pour Tob- 
tention de ce degre, il n'est pas ndcessaire que le pr^tendant soit 
maistre bs arts, ainsy qu'il se pratique en la Faculty de th^ologiede 
Paris, niais il suffit qu'il apporte deux cerliQcats: le premier, de deux 
escoliers qui tesmoignent I'avoir veu frequenter les escoles k TUni- 
versite pendant le temps susdit; el le second, de Tun des docteurs 
regens, comme il Ta examine et trouv^ capable ; moyennant quoy, 
aprte avoir fait I'acle de tentative, qui se fait ordinairement sans 
beaucoup d'^clat, il est reqeu bachelier. 
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Que pendant la licence on fait irois aclcs, la majeure la minenre 
ordinaire, sur des theses escrilcs h la main et pendant luie sconce 
d'aprfes disner ; et la sorbonique, sur des theses imprimt'es, pendant 
les deux sc^ances du matin et du soir, ntais sans observation d'aucuo 
interstice r^gl6 d'un acte h Taiitre. 

Que pour estrc re^eu licenci^ et docleur, il se fait un troisiesme 
acte ou dernier exanien en la chanceHerie, ou le pr^tendant, vingl- 
quatre hcures apr6s avoir pris deux points du Maistre des Sentences 
k Fouverture du livre pr^sente par Tun des docteurs regens, fait uue 
legon sur chacun desdits points, est inlerroge par deux aotres qui 
lui font des arguments, et, a leur suffrage, est re^eu par le chancel- 
|ier, qui prend leur sermenl. 

Nous avons est^ inform^ qu'tl y avoit un nombre considerable de 
penionnes qui fr^uentoient Tescole de ladite Faculty, et qu'un de» 
professeurs entre autres estoit suivy de deux ou trois cents estudiausc 

De la Faculty de droit. 

Nous avons encore reconnu que les Facult^s de droit canon et de^ 
droit civil, autrefois diff(^rentes et s^par^s, sont depuis quatre vingl 
ou cent ans unies et confonduc'S Tune avec I'autre, et ne sont plus 
qu^une mesme Faculty, composde de six professeurs, docteurs en rui» 
et Tautre droit, qui sont esleus et institu^s en la mani^re cy-dessus 
lidclarde, qui enseignent trois le matin et trois Taprfes disner, chacuo 
une heure. 

Qu'ils coDviennent ensemble, au commencement de Taan^e, de9 
choses qullsdoivent enseigner ; et ils observent cet ordre^ que touies 
les ann^ Tun d'entre eux enseigne les Instituts, deux traittent du 
droit canon, deux du droit civiU et le sixiesme, de Tua et de I'autre 
indiff^remment. 

Nous en avons visits les escoles, qui sont k Textr^mite de la ville 
en un lieu inhabit^ ; c*est un tr^s grand corps de maison, solidemeni 
basty, divis^ en trois salles excessivement grandes, qui peu vent con- 
tenir au moins huit cents personnes, dont Tune est pour le droit ca- 
non, une autre pour le droit civil, et la troisiesme pour la lecture des 
licenci^s. Mais tout est si mal entretenu par les capitouls, que les 
deux dernieres ne sont plus fr^quentdes. II y a une entree h chaque 
bout du corps de logis, et tout le long une galerie en apenty, sans 
autres bastiments. 11 y a aussy une cour tr&s espacieuse, ferm6e de 
murs de terre, tous brisks. 

NoMS avons aussy appris que pour recevoir les degr^scncetleFa- 
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cuU6, il faut avoir esludid dans lesdites escoles pendant cinq ans, 
mais que cette rigueur ne s'observe point k regard des estrangers, 
qui sur des certificats d'estudes en autres lieux sont admis. Et d*ail- 
leurs lesdits professeurs sont dcmeur^s d'accord qu*il y avoit beau- 
coup de relaschement dans la collation des degr^s; que Ton secon- 
tentoit de certificats d'escoliers ; que Ton dispensoit quelquefois de 
Texamen; que Ton ne gardoitaucun interstice pour lesactes publics, 
quand il se trouvoit quelqu'un qui vouloit les faire ; que tout ce qui 
se pratiquoit pour I'obtention des degr6s estoit que le postulant pre- 
noit celuy des professeurs que bon luy sembloit, et en sa personne 
r6pondoiten la classe a tous les arguments des escoliersqui vouloieut 
disputer ; et que sur le rapport fait par ledit docteur, qu*il estoit capa- 
ble, il estoit re(^.eu par le recteur au degr^ de bacalaur^at; qu*ensuite 
il estoit pr^ent^ par le mesme professeur ou autre au chancellier, 
qui luy donnoit des points, sur lesquels ayant est6 examine en la 
ehancellerie par les substituts des docteurs r^gens, il estoit h leurs 
suffrages recjeu licencid. 

Que celuy des professeurs qui est le plus suivy a jusques au nom- 
bre de cinquante k soixante escoliers. 

De la Faculte de mi£oecine. 

€e que nous avons pu apprendre de la m^decine est que d'ancien- 
net^ elle est conapos^e de deux professeurs royaux, et que depuis 
quelques anndes un particulier, en vertu d'un brevet du roy, s'y est 
introduit pour professer en franqois la cbirui^e et pharroacie; qu'a- 
pres son d^c^s sa cbaire a est^ mise au concours comme les detix 
autres ; qu*il a eu quelques successeurs ; qu'elle est k present va- 
quante, et mesme une de celles qui sont d'ancieone fondation ; que 
Tune et Tautre sont au concours, et que les disputes ont est^ oiiver- 
tes, mais surcises par nostre ordonnance, jusques k ce qu*il ayt plu 
au roy aulrement en ordonner. 

Que cette chaire dt! professeur en pharmacie estant de creation 
nouvelle, celuy qui la remplit n'a point de part aux revenus ny aux 
Emoluments ordinaires de rUniversit<§; que le roy y avoit attribuE 
/iOO livres de gages, k prendre sur les tallies de Guyenne, qui cot 
eslE retranch^s et enfm supprimds. 

Que les degr^s en cette Faculty se confferent en la mesme mani^re 
que dans le droit; el Tescole ou Ton enseigne est une salle suffisam- 
ment grande, destitute dc tous autres accompagnemens, laquelie 
nous avons trouv^ tr5s mal en ordre et tr&s mal entretenue. Le seul 
professeur qui reste estant malade a Textr^mitE lorsque nous en 
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avons fait la visite, nous n'en avons pu s<^voir le nombre des esco- 
liers que par le r^cit que Ton nous en a fait, qui pouvoit aller jus- 
ques a trente. 

De la Faculte des arts, 

Nous avons reconnu que cette Faculte a esl6 instilu^ h mosme 
temps que les autres de TUniversil^; qu'elle a jouy des mesmes pri- 
vileges ; qu'elle est compost de dmK professeurs, ausquels les sta- 
tuts donnent les mesmes avanlages qu'en rUniversit^ de Paris: que 
ces professeurs lisent divers traitt^s de philosopbie, a leur choix, 
dans une petite salle qui joint le college de TEsquille, laquelle nous 
avons trouv^e en assez bon estat ; que Tordre vouloit que persoone 
ne pust estre admis aux degres en th^ologie quli ne fust maistre ^ 
arts, mafS que pr^entement cela ne s*observoit point ; et que lors- 
qu'il se presentoit quelqu'un pour passer maistre, il estoit reqeu en 
la mesme mani^re que les gradu^s des autres Facult^s. Cette escole 
est peu fr^quentee. 

DU GOLLf GE DE L'ESQUtLLE, OU L*ON ENSEIGNB LES AKTS ET LA 

GRAMMAIRE. 

Nous avons aussy trouv6 qu'en Tann^e 1551, sur ce qu'il fut rer 
present^ an roy par les capitouls de Toulouse, que dans la dite 
University qui estoit la plus florissante du royaume, parUculi^re- 
ment pour Testude de la jurisprudence, il ne se trouvoit aucan 
college fond^ pour enseigner les langues h^bralque, grecque et 
latine, sans la connoissance desquelles on ne pouvoit parvenir a la 
perfection des sciences; Sa Majesty, parses lettres patentes dq 
mois de juillet de la mesine ann(3e, supprima huit colleges, du grand 
nombre qu*il y en avoit de fondfe pour des escoliers estudians ^ 
Facull6s de droit canon el civil, s<;avoir les colleges de Bolbone, de 
Saint-Girons, de Verdalle, de Montlezun, de Saint-Exup^e, des 
Innocents, du Temple et de I'Esquille, pour des deniers qui pro- 
viendroient de la vente des maisons et biens desdits colleges, en 
estre fondes deux autres en la manifere que lesdits capitouls avise- 
roient avec Tarchevesque et le procureur g^n^ral du roy ; dans 
lesquels lesdites langues hebra'ique, grecque et latine seroient en- 
seign^es. Et nous avons remarqu^ que les raisons qui ont donn^ 
lieu k cette suppression ou reduction estoient que les fondations n'es- 
toient nullement gard^es dans lesdits colleges ; qu'ils estoient occu- 
p6s par dfis gens de mauvaise vie, qui n'estudioient point et ne 
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s'appliqnolenl la pluspart qu'aux soDicitalions des proems de leurs 
parens et 5 autres choses, et laissoient aller en mine les bienset 
bastiments desdits colleges. 

Qu'en execution dcs susdites lettres patentes, les maisons et biens 
desdits colleges ont est6 vendus par les capilouls, k la reserve de 
celuy de rEsquiUe , qui aiiroit est6 conserve pour servir au nouvel 
establissement que Ton avoit destine de faire, et que Ton lit en ef- 
fet, d'un college pour y enseigner les humanit^s et les arts, comme 
on fait aujourdhuy. 

Qu'il fut mis d'abord entre les mains de plusieurs s^culiers choisis 
€t nomm^s par les capitouls, et qu'il a est^ tenu par lesdits sdculiers 
jusques en T^nnde 1654, auquel temps lesdits capitouls ayant re- 
connu le relaschement dans iequel les r^gensestoient tomb^s, trou- 
v^rent k propos, dans une deliberation prise dans un conseil gene- 
ral, d'y appeller a leur place les p^res de la Doctrine chrestienne. 

Que cette deliberation a este executee, et qu'il a este passe con- 
tract, pour un terme de six ans seulement, renouveie depuis pour 
dix ans, par Iequel, moyennant une somme de quatre mil livres par 
chacun an, payable k deux payements egaux, lesdits Doctrinaires 
se sont obliges k fournir huit regens, SQavoir : deux pour la philoso- 
phie, un pour la rhetorique, un pour la seconde, et quatre pour les 
quatre classes de granmiaire ; qu'ils sont aussy obliges de nourrir et 
entretenir six coUegiats ou boursiers, qui sont nommds par la villa 
de Saint-Girons, au dioctee de Couzerans, et regeus par les capi- 
touls ; et qu*outre lesdits huit regents, il y a un recteur pour la 
conduite de la famille, un procureur ou scindic pour Tadministration 
de la maison, un prefet pour la direction des classes, un principal 
pour la conduite des pensionnaires et boursiers, six jeunes fr^res 
pour leur faire la repetition, deux prestres pour substituer en la 
place des regens malades, et trois fr^res lais pour les offices de la 
maison. 

Etpar la visitation que nous avonsfaite de ce college, nous en 
avons trouve toutes les classes assez bien remplies d'escoliers; et 
nolament celles de philosophie , le nombre des escoliers de 
toutes les classes estant de neuf cent soixanle sept; et qu'outre que 
Ton les eieve aux sciences avec assiduite et application, on les eifeve 
aussy a la vertu , stiivant Tinstitution particuliere desdits p^res 
Doctrinaires. 

Ponrce qui est du lieu, qu'il est fort grand etfort espacieux, 
mais basty seulemonia demy, tout le devant estant sans bastiment ; 
qu*il n'y a p ^int d'e;;5lise n'y de lieu particulier pour y dire la 
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messe, la quatriesme classe qui s'est trouv^e la plus propre, quoy- 
que plus pelite, servant k cet effet ; que les classes et les autres 
bastioients mestne sont mal entretenus et ea mauvais estat par la 
negligence des capitouls, qui, estans charg(!^sde Tentrelien et de la 
reparation du college, n'en ont aucun soin, Et comme d'ailleurs 
les pferes Doctrinaires ne sont dans ce college que pour le temps 
porte par leur bail qu*ils renouvellent de temps en temps, cela fait 
que de leur part ils ne font aussy aucunes reparations, tant parce 
qu'ils n*en sont point tenus, que parce qu'ils n'y a point d'apparence 
qu'ils fassent des despenses pour d'autres personnes que les capi-i 
touls pourroient y mettre en leur place apr&s le bail Qny. 

Du College des p^res J^uistes, 

Que le second college qui fut fonde de la suppression des huil 
colleges dont il est parie cy-dessus est celny des pferes jesuistes, 
lesquels, ayant este chasses de Pamiers par les Huguenots, vindrent 
se refugier en celte ville en 1561, obtindrent en 1562 des lettres 
patentes du roy Charles neuf pour y demeurer sous le tiltre de col- 
lege, s'etablirent en 1563 dans le monastfere des filles Augustines, 
qui leur fut donne par le cardinal d'Armaignac^ archevesque do 
Toulouze, qui leur procura la preceptoriale de Saint-Estienne et celle 
de Saint-Sernin, qui sont Tune de trois cents livres et Tautre dedeux 
cents de revenu, et outre leur assigna sur le reveou de I'archevesque 
120 livres de rente ; mais que cette m^aison s'ests^nt trouvee peu 
commode pour Testablissement d*un college, les capitouls qui de la 
suppression susdite estoient tenus de fonder un second college, 
apr^s une deliberation prise dans un conseil g;eneral en Tannee 
1566, assign^rent ausdits jesuistes 1,200 livres de rente, qui res- 
toient du revenu desdiLs colleges supprimes, leur donnferent encore 
les colleges de Verdalle et Montlezum, lesquels avec le monast^re 
susdlt furent eschanges avec la maison du sienr de Bernuy (1), fort 
grande et fort espacieuse, de laquelle et de quelques autres acquisi- 
tions que lesdits p^res jesuistes y ont jointes, ils ont fait un grand 
et beau college, qui contiont neuf grandes classes, avec une cha- 
pelle, plusieurs salles et galeries, et les bastimenls, offices, cham- 

(1) Dans les Memoir e$ de la Societe archeologique du midi de la 
France, Toulouse, 1837, in-4o, t. Ill, p. 1 et suiv., ou irouvera une in- 
l^ressante notice de M. A. du M6ge sur le Palais de Bernuy, ou le College 
royal d$ Toulouse. 
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bres et autres lieux n^essaires, en tel nombre qu'k pi^sent, la 
familleest compost de soixanle et quinze religieux, et le tout pro- 
pre et commode, bien basty et bien entretenu. 

Qu'il y a audit college un recteur qui a la superiority, tant pour 
la discipline religieuse que pour la scolastique ; deux prefects, I'un 
desbautes classes, et I'autre des inf^rieures, qui ont la direction des 
escoliers et tieonent la main a I'observation de la discipline ; quatre 
professeurs pour la tb^ologie, dont Tun enseigne TEscriture sainte 
et la langue h^raique, deux la scolastique, et le quatriesme la theo- 
logie morale ou lescas de conscience ; deux professeurs en philoso- 
pbie, logique et physique ; deux r^gens de rh^torique, un pour 
l*61oquence et Thisloire, Tautre pour le grec et la po^e, et cinq 
autres pour les classes inf^rieures ; que le reste des religieux sont 
officiers prestres pour dire les messes et pour confesser, et des 
estudians en philosophie et th^logie ; qu'il n'y a point de classe 
particuliere pour les mathematiques, mais que deux fois la sepmaine 
un des regens en fait le^n dans une des autres classes. 

Par la visite que nous avons fait des classes, nous les avons trou- 
vecb toutes bien rempiies d'escoliers, s^voir, celles de th^logie et 
de philosophic, depuis cent cinquante jusques a deux cents ou en- 
viron; et les autres, de cent vingt, cent trente, quarante, et 
cinquante ; de sorte que le nombre des escoliers est au moins de 
douze cents, lesquels, outre Tinstruction que Ton leur donne, on 
esl^ve aussy a la vertu, et on prend le soin de leur Mucation, en 
la mani^re qu'il se pratique dans les autres colleges qui sont tenus 
par les p^res de la Society. 

Que leur establissement a est^ confirm^ en 1567 par une bulledu 
Pape et par les lettres patentes du roy. 

Que les revenus du college consistent en 1,200 livres de pension 
que les capitouls leur ont assign^s ; 300 livres de la pr^ceptoriale 
de Saint-Estienne ; 200 livres de la pr^ceptoriale de Saint-Semin ; 
120 livres sur Tarchevesch^ ; 1,938 livres en rentes constituees 
sur divers parliculiers et communaut^s; 915 livres en louage de 
maisons; 1,500 livres du prieur^ de Rabastens; autres 1,500 livres 
du prieure de Sainte-Foy ; 800 livres du prieur^ de Castelnau ; 
1,600 livres du prieur^ deMadiran et ses deppendances ; 550 livres 
du prieur^ de Saint-Andr6 de Magencoules ; 1,200 livres de la met- 
tairie deCampaigne, de deux autres dans le consulat de Murs, d'une 
autre au Pujol, et d'un nioulin a vent; 80 livres d'un jardin et mai- 
son au fauxbourg Saint-Eslienne ; et i!iOO livres du domaine de La- 
batut. Le tout, par ann^es communes, et toutes ausmdnes, r^pa* 
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rations et charges d^duites, revient en total k la somme de douze 
mil trois cent trois livres, qui sert pour la oourriture, entretien el 
gages de leurs valets, pour les frais de voyage, port de lettres, en- 
tretien de la sacristie, d'ornements et aulres choses, aumdnes ordi- 
naires et extraordinaires dudit college, frais de procfes, tallies de 
quelques maisons, et autres despenses. Et comme celte somme n'est 
pas suffisante, a ce que lesdits p^res J^uistes nous oot dit, lis ont 
est6 obliges depuis quelques ann^s de demander du secours k 
quelques colleges de la province pour Tentretien d*une partie de 
leurs estudians, qui n'auroient pas trouv^ ailleurs ces mesmes avan- 
tages que ledit college leur foiurnit pour le bon succ&s de leurs estudes. 

Des colleges sans exercicc. 

Outre ces deux colleges de TEsquille et des J^suistes, ou Ton 
enseigne les arts et la grammaire, il y en a neuf autres, ou 11 ue se 
fait aucun exercice, fond^s et institufe pour la nourriture, entretien 
et Education de plusieurs escoliers de diverses nations, sgavoir : le 
college de Saint-Martial ; celui de Foix ; de Perigord ; de Sainte- 
Catherine ; de Mirepoix et de Saint-Nicolas ; de Maguelonne ; de 
Narbonne ; de Saint-Raymond, et de Secondat, tous lesquels nous 
avons veus et visit^s, et trouv^, en ce faisant, tout ce qui en suit : 

College de Saint-Martial. 

Nous avons premifereraent visits le college de Saint-Martial, que 
nous avons trouv6 scitu^ en un des plus beaux endroits de la ville, 
grand, espacieux, contenant une chapelle, une trfes-grande salle 
pour le r^fectoire, une autre au-dessus, de pareille grandeur, oil est 
la biblioth^que, vingt-quatre chambres hautes de bonne grandeur, 
accompagn^es chacune d'un cabinet, pour le logement de vingt- 
quatre personnes, avec les offices par bas, et plusieurs lieux inu- 
tiles, le tout bien et solidement basty et bien entretenu, avec une 
grande cour et un jardin mediocre. 

Etpar la lecture que nous avons faite des tiltres concemant Tes- 
tablissenient dudit college, k nous representds par les prieurs et 
colldgiats que nous avons fait comparoistre devant nous en corps 
de communaut^ en la salle dudit college, et par ce que nous avons 
appris de leurs declarations, nous avons trouvd que ledit coll6gc a 
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es!6 fond^, enl'ann^e 1359, parle pape Innocent VI (l),pourrenlre- 
lielide quatre prestres et de vingtpauvres escoliers clercs, lesquels 

(1) Le rapport de d'Aguesseau conlient au sujet du collie de Saint -Martial 
quelques details utiles k rccueiUir : 

« Le Pape, par I'acte de celte fondation, se reserve le tiltre de recteur el pro- 
viseur, institue apr^s luy Audouin, cardinal de Saint-Jean et Saint-Paul ; Pierre, 
cardinal de Sainte-Anastasic ; Arnaud, archevesque d'Anch; Uugues, ^vesque 
d'Alby, et Estienne Dalbert, notairo apostolique, ses neveux, et apr^s eux, I'ar- 
chevesque de Tolose et ses successeurs, ausquels il donne le pouvoir de visiter 
Tdglize, le college et les escoliers; de s'informer de leur conduitc et de la bonne 
on manvaise administration; defaire observer Ics r^glemens, etde punirceux qui 
y seront r^fractaires et dont la conduite sera mauvaise, et mesme de les cbasser 
bors du college, sans autre forme de procez, appelant seulement deux docteurs 
r6gens ou lisants actuellement, Vun en droit canonique etl'autre en civil; mesme 
de faire des r^glements et statnts, sy besoin est. Et nous avons aussy trouv6 
qu'en execution de cctte clause, le cardinal Audouin, le 8* may 1360, et le car- 
dinal Pierre, Tindiction seconde au mois de septembre 1364, ont fait des statuls 
qui doivcnt estre leus quatre fois TannSe en I'assemblde de tons les coll^giats, 
et personne ne peut estre receu dans le college qu'il ne fasse serment de les 
observer. 

« Les prestres. aux termes de ces statuts, doivent estre de bonne vieet moeurs; 
doivent s^avoir le plein chant, et, s'ilz y entrent sans le scavoir, doivent Tap- 
prendre pendant la premiere ann^e ; et s'ilz ne le sgavent pas, n'auront pendant 
I'ann^e que le pain et le vin seulement; et. s*ilz negligent de I'apprendre, seront 
la seconde ann^e cbassez du college sans esp^rance de retonr. Hz doivent r^sider 
dans le college; dire tous les jours deux messes, Tune basse etTautre haute, aux 
temps que les escoliers ne sont pas aux escoles ; toutes les festes et dimanches, 
deux messes hautes ; et les festes solemnelles, matines, messes et vespres, aus- 
quelles tous les escoliers doivent assisler. Si les prestres et les escoliers mesmes 
vienncnt a estre pour\'eus de quelque b^n^fice de la valeur de 40 livres de d6- 
cime, ilz sont obligez de sortir dans deux ans. 

< Les escoliers doivent effectivement esludier, moitid en droit canon et moitid 
en droit civil ; et ne pcuvenl estre receus au college qu*ilz ne soient instruits 
aux arts, et surtout dans la grammaire. lis doivent, nn an et un mois apr^s 
qu'ilz y auront estudid le temps requis par les r^glemens de TUniversiti, se 
faire rccevoir au dej^rd de bachelier; faire et continuer les lectures qui estoient 
ordonn^es pour lors, et ensuite subir un examen; a faute de quoy faire, ilz se- 
ront chasscz du college, nonobstant qa'iiz voulussent se faire recevoir aux degrez 
et faire les lectures. Et sy ceux qui auront estudi^ en droit canon voulloient 
aussy estudier en droit civil, et respectivement ceux qui auront estadid en droit 
dvil vouloient aussy estudier en droit canon, il est dit qu'ilz pourront le faire, 
et demeurer encore deux ans dans le college, et mesme encore deux antres amides 
apr6s, pourveu qu'ilz se fassent rccevoir docteurs. Et continueront k faire les lec- 
tures comme on avoit accoustumd de le pratiquer en ce temps 14. 

• Les escoliers sont obligez de dire tous les jours Toffice de la Vierge, d'as- 
sister al'une des messes, et, les festes notables, d'assister k tous les services. Le 
port des armcs et les dances publicques leur sont deffendnes. Le prieur doit tenir 
la clef de la portc, avoir soin de la faire fermer k Tbeure r4gl6e et la faire oq- 
Vfir le matin, et chaque escolier se rondre au college avant la fermetare, sans 
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devoienl estre pris, sQavoir les quatre preslres et dix escoliers, de 
toutes sortes de lieux indiff^remment du royaume ou d*autres pajs; 
six du dioceze de Limoges, et quatre de la province eccl&iastique 
de Toulouse. 



qu'il soil loisible de Touvrir apr6s la retraite, ny de la faire ouvrir par mat 
facon, k peine d'excommunication. Les escoliers doivent estre assidus aux ser- 
mons, auTt classes el au\ estudes. sous des peines de privation, d'abord de partie, 
et ensaite de tons les alimens. et mesme d'expulsion ; n'ont aucune chose quand 
ilz sont absents, et ne se peuvent absenler sans permission Hu prieur, et au plus 
que trois mois pendant Tannde, et pour cause li^gitime, a peine de la perte de la 
place. 

a Les coll^giats ont droit de presenter aux places, pourvcu qu'ilz le (assent 
dans huit jours apr^s que la vacance de la place aura est6 connue, que la per- 
sonne qu'ilz pr^enteront ait les qualitez requises, c'est-i-dire qu'il soit clerc, da 
bonne vie et moeurs, soit du lieu k en pouvoir remplir la place, u'ail du bien k 
suffisance pour la continuation de ses estudes, et soit instruit aux arts, en telle 
Borie qu'il puisse frequenter les escolles de droit : sinon Tarchevesqae de 
Tolose, ou, en son absence, son vieaire gdn^ral, qui a droit de pourvoir et 
d'instiluer en sa place, a aussy par d^vulu celuy de nommer un &u]et capable. 

« ... L'inieotion du fondateur estant que les escoliers ne fussent point divertis de 
I'estude, il avuit d'abord dunn^ I'ad ministration du college aux seulz prestres; 
mais il a bien voulu que, s'il se trouvoit parmy les coll6giats graduez on autres 
quelque personne capable de cetie administration, il pust y estre appell^ aussy 
bien que les prestres ; de sorte que les coll^giats sont dans I'usage de s'assembler 
le premier may de chaque ann^e et de faire eslection de deux prleurs, Tun 
preslre et I'antre laic ; quatre claviers, et deux grenetiers qui ont soin de la re- 
cepte et ddpense de grain, deux bibliolh^caires e( deux maistres de ohapeUe. 

« Le prieur laic entre le premier en administration jnsques aa dernier octobre, 
et le prestre pendant autres six moi?, commencant au premier novembre et finis- 
sant au dernier avril en suivant. Ilz recoivent des claviers les deniers qui sont 
ndcessaires pour la d^pense du coll^g**, et se chargent de ce qu'ilz recoivent, sur 
un registre qui demeure entre les mains des claviers. Les claviers recoivent tons 
les revenus des mains des fermiers, donnent tous quatre ensemble quittance de 
ce qu'ilz recoivent, et tons les baux qu'ilz passent portent cette clause, que les 
quittances seront absolument nuUes, k moins qu'elles ne soient sign^es de tous 
quatre, et, en absence de quelqu'un d'entre eux, du prieur ou de deux autres an- 
ciens colk^giats ; et ilz se chargent de tout ce qu'ilz recoivent sur un registre qui 
demeure entre les mains du prieur. 

« Chasque prieur, aprds son administration faite, rend compte de sa recepto et 
d^pense, quinze jours et au plus lard un mui<t apr^s. 

« Les grenetiers recoivent les grains et s'en cbargent sur un regisire qui est »enu 
par le prieur; et ilz sVn dttchargent faisanl recevoir les grains par lo boulanger da 
college qui de chaque ceslier lour fournil viiigi-dcuxgros pains, el acquitlant les 
pensions que le college paye aux officiers, domestiques et autres. 

« S'il y a des revcnants bons, toutes los desponces ordinaires acquitt<^es, ilz 
doivent estre employez k I'avantage du college, en augmentation de fonds pour 
rangmentation des places des coll6gials, pr^alablement pris la somme de 120 poor 
les vestements des quatre preslres. » 
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Que lenr discipline estoit prescrite et leurs exercices r6gl6s par 
des anciens statuts, suivant lesquels ils devoient estudier, partie au 
droit canon, partie au droit civil ; et que pour parvenir h estre regeu 
audit college, il faloit que les escoliers fussent suffisamment in- 
struits dans la prammaire, pour pouvoir frt^quenter les escoles du 
droit et y prendre les legons. 

0"e les places des prestres estoient k vie, et que le s^jour des 
escoliers estoit limits au temps qui estoit n^cessaire pour acqudrir 
les degres au droit canon et civil ; ce qui pouvoit en ce temps Ik 
s'eslendre jusques h dix ann^es. 

Que les prestres estoient obliges k la residence actuelle, etavoient 
est6 destines par la fondation pour desservir la chapelle alternati- 
vement, et y c^ldbrer tous les jours Toffice divin, mesme pour estre 
prieurs et administrateurs du college, conjointement avec un esco- 
lier qui doit estre esleu chaque ann^par tous les colMgiats h la plu- 
rality des voix. 

Que les prieurs et les coll^giats assembles avoient droit de pre- 
senter k Tarchevesch^ de Toulouze des escoliers pour remplir les 
places vaquantes ; et que lesdits escoliers y devoient estre installds 
par ledit archevesque, lequel, par la bullede la fondation, est estably 
patron, proviseur et recteur du college, pour abroger les statuts, en 
faire de nouveaux, s*il est besoin, reformer les abus, multer les 
coll^giats par peine ou expulsion, sans autres formes de justice, tout 
ainsy que le fondateur mesme auroitpu faire. 

Que les revenus dudit college, quant a present, consistent en 
dismes et en revenus de quelques b^n^Gcos simples, qui ont es\6 
unis par ladite fondation, qui peuveni valoir par ann^es communes 
environ sept mil livres de rentes ; que les charges du college qui 
consistent en d^cimes qui sont deues pour raison desdits b^ndflces, 
en reparation de maisons, moulins et mettairies, aum6nes suivant 
la taxe des benefices, gages d'officiers et valets, frais de proems et 
de maladies, raeubles de cuisine et autres despenses, revenoient 
par ann^es communes, suivant les derniers comples, k la somme de 
quatre mil livres ; et.que les trois mil livres ou environ qui restent 
estoient employees a la nourriture des coll^giats. 

Du COLLEGE DE FOIX. 

En second lieu, nous avons visits le college de Foix que nous 
avons trouv^ bien et solidement basty, contenant quatre grands 
corps de logis, le long desquels, par haut et par bas, rfegne une 
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galerie, par laquelle en bas on va k la chapelle, a la salle qui sert 
de rdfectoire et k plusieurs chambres ej lieux inuliles, dont aucuns 
sont occup^s par les valets des escoliers ; et la galerie sert pour 
aller k la biblioth^que, qui est une grande salle vout^e, autrefois 
fameuse par la quantity de beaux livres et manuscrits qu'il y avoit; 
dont les trois quarts ont est6 ou perdus ou vol^s par la negligence 
des prieurs(l); et pour aller aussy k toutes les chambres, en nombre 
de vingt-cinq, qui servent au logement de quatre prestres et de 



(1) Void le compte rendu de I'^tat de cette biblioUieque, dressd par d'A- 
guesseau : 

a El comme plusieurs anlbenrs imporlans font meution de ceite biblioth^e 
comme d*ane chose rare et importante par la grande qoantii^ de beaox livres et 
de beanx manuscrits qu*il y avoit, nous en anrions fait une visile parliculi^re et 
trouv6 en effect plusieurs livres, la pluspart de velin, ecrits k la main en leitres 
golhiques, les uns entiers et les aulres en tr6s mauvais estat, y ayanl plusieurs 
feuiUets manquans, soil qu'ilz ayent est^ corrompus par la succession du terns, 
soil qu*on en ait enlevd divers feuillels, suit qu'on les ait d^chird ou coup6 pour 
en tirer des images. Nous n'en aurions pas mesme trouvez sy grand nombre que 
nous nous attendions d'y en trouver, parce qu'au lieud'estre langez snr des tablet- 
tes, comme ou a accoustnm^ d'en user dans toutes les bibliolh^ques du royaume, 
ilz sont eslendus sur des bancs qui occupent toute la salle et y sont aitacbez 
avec des chatnes de fer, afin qu'on ne puisse pas le^ enlever, ce qui n'a pas 
empeschd qu'on n*en ait enlev6 el d^rob^ plusieurs : les coU^gials nousayantdit 
que toutte cette salle se trouvoit remplie, parce que Ton y avoit mis les Uvres 
que Ton avoit auparavanl accoustum^ de tenir en une grande salle qui est an 
dessus de ladite biblioibique. » 

II n*est done pas exact de dire, comme le fait M. du M^ge, Histoire des intti" 
tutions religieuseSf politiques, judiciaires de la ville de Toulousif Tonloose, 
1844-1846, in-8<», t. lY, p. 632, que « la collection des manuscrits de la biblio- 
thdque de Foix demeura intacte jusqu*^ I'^poque du rdgne de Louis XIV. » 
Mais quelque d^t^rior^e qu'elle fdt, cette collection tenia Colbert, qui donna 
I'ordre d'en faire I'acqoisition au nom du roi. Nous reprudoisons, d*apr6s M. du 
Mdge, le recu qui fut delivr^ par Bf. d'Agues&eau aux cjll6gia(s du colidge de 
Foix, en ^change des richesses litl^raires qu'iis avaient c6d^es plus ou moins 
volontairement : 

c Henry d'Aguesseau, chevalier, coiiseiller du roy en ses conseils, maistre des 
requestes ordinaire de son hostel, president au grand conseil, intendant de jus- 
tice, police et finances de la province de Laoguedoc. Nous certifions a messieurs 
les prieur el coll^gials du college de Foix que leur ayant fjiit scavoir que le roy 
d6siroit avoir les vieux manuscripts qu'ils avoient dans leur bibtioth(>que en les 
payant raisonnablemeni, ils nous out remis deux cent qnatre-vingt-ouKe livres 
manuscripts en vieille leUre golhique, lous en mauvais estat, la pluspart impar- 
fails, pour lesquels nous leur avons pay6 comptant cinq cent quatre-vingt-denx 
livres, i quarante sols la pifece, pour esire cette somme employee 4 I'achapt de 
livres imprimis qui puissent Fervir a I'usage dudict college. Fait 4 Toulouze le 
vingt-troisiesme aoust 1680. Siyne : d'Aguesskau. - Et plut bas : Pour mondit 
sieur : de Cuasidor. . 
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vingi un escoliers et coll^giats, outre lesquelles il y a encore une 
grande salle, de laquelle on peut faire plusieurs chambres ; et un 
tr^-beau pavilion qui a est^ basty au dessus de ]a biblioth^ue, qui 
est inhabit^, de mesme que trois ou quatre chambres que lesdits 
escoliers laissent ruiner faute de reparation. II y a au milieu des 
quatre corps de logis un jardin et un autre derri^re ie pavilion. 

Ledit college, a ce qui nous a paru par les tiltres qui nous ont 
est6 repr^sentes par les prieurs et colldgiats assembles en corps de 
communaute, a est^fondd, en 1457, par messire Pierre, cardinal de 
Foix (1), pour la nourriture et Education de quatre prestres et vingt 
un escoliers clercs, qui doivent estre au moins ag^s de dix huit ans, 
et doivent estre pris, sQavoir: les prestres et six escoliers, de 
toutes sortes de lieux indiffdremment; trois de la ville de Pamiers; 
cinq du dioc^ze de Lescar ; un du diocfeze d'Oldron ; un du diocfeze 
de Dax; un du vicomt^ de Nebouzan ; un du vicomt^ de Marsan; 
deux du dioc^ze de Tarbe ; un du comt^ de Ghasteaubon; et un du 
vicomte de Narbonne ou Villemur. 

Que les prieurs et collegiats asserablds avoierit la faculty de nora- 
mer et presenter aux comtes de Foix leurs successeurs et hdritiers, 
et pr^sentement au roy, des sujets de la qualitd requise, et propres 
k remplir les places vaquantes ; et que du resle les statuts de ce 
college sont les mesmes que ceux du college de Saint-Martial. 

Que les revenus estoient autres fois considerables, mais les biens 
ont este dissip^s par la mauvaise economie des prieurs; de sorte 
quo pendant plusieurs ann^es les escoliers ont estS obliges de s* ab- 
sentee mauquantde fonds pour les nourrir; que depuis quelques 
ann^es les choses commencent k se restablir, et pr^sentement tons 
les revenus sont affermes k une personne qui est obligde de leur 
fournir chaque jour certaine quantity de pain, de vin et de viandc 
pour leur subsistance, mesme du bois pour la cuisine, et d'acquitter 
en outre toiHes les charges dudit college , qui sont de mesme 
nature que celles du college Saint-Martial. 

College de Perigord. 

En troisi^me lieu, nous avons visits le college de Perigord, bien 
et solidement basty, contenant quatre corps de logis , avec des ga- 

(1) Rapport de d'Aguesseau : « Et par la representation qai noas a est6 faite 
(les litres audit college, noQS avons irouvd qa'il a est^ foud6 par lettres de 
Pierre, cardinal de Foix, ins^rtes dans une balle da pape Paul da 10 aoast 
U66. > Pierre de Foix fat archev6que d* Aries de 1450 k 1464. Voy. Gall, ehrisi., 
I. I. col. 585 et suiv. 
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leries de communix.ation par haul ct par bas, un jardin au milieu 
et un aulrc plus grand derri^re le logis, chapelle et sacristie trte 
propres et bien entretenues, une grande salle et les ofGces ndces- 
saires, mesme quelques lieux inuliles, et vingt quatre chambres 
accompagn^es de cabinets pour le logement de viogt quatre per- 
sonnes, pour lesquelles, en I'ann^e 1370, ledit college fut fondi par 
un^vesqued'Albe(l), sgavoir: quatre preslresetdixescoliersprisde 
toute sorte de lieux indifKremment, et dix aulres escoliers du dio- 
cfeze de P^rigueux. Et avons trouv6 que les comtes de P^rigord, 
leurs successeurs et hdritiers, avoient droit de choisir et nommer 
des sujets propres a remplir les places vaquantes, qui devoient estre 
ensuite installes par le chancelier de TUniversit^, assist^ des deux 
plus anciens coll^giats. 

Que les statuts pour la discipline, pour les estudes et pour le 
temps qu*on peut demeurer audit college, sont uniformes avec ceux 
des colleges prdc^dents. 

Que les revenus monlent h trois mil livrcs seulement, qui sont 
employees k la nourriture desdits escoliers, de leurs ofQciers' et va- 
lets, et autres frais et charges, ainsy que nous avons reconnu des 
comptes qui nous ont est^ repr^sent^s par les prieurs et escoliers 
dudit college, assembles par devant nouseu corps de communaut^- 



COLliGB DE SaINTE-CaTHERINE. 

En quatriesme lieu, nous avons visits le collie de Sainte-Cathe- 
rine, contenant trois corps de logis, irrdguliferement plac& et diffe- 
remment baslis, les uns plus solidement, les autres moins, avec 
une cour et un petit jardin. Outre la chapelle et la salle , el quel- 
ques ofaces qui sont en bas, il y a des chambres pour vingt quatre 
personnes, dont quelques unes sont en mauvais ordre; le resle 
bien entretenu. Et avons trouv6 que ledit college a est^ fondd,en Tan- 



(1) Rapport, elc. : « El par la repr^seatation que les coll^ats nous ont Caite 
de leurs litres, nous avous trouve que le college a esle fond6 en raon^e 1370 par 
Talairan, 6vftque d'Albe, pour quatre chapelains el vingl coUdgiats, el que celte 
fondation a 6t6 conCrm6e par une bulle du pape Gregoire XI. le 27 si^ptembre de 
i\ "°T^*!"® *""^® ^e son pontifical, qui contienl les statuls du college. i» Selon 
jJgneiii. iiaUa tacra, l. I, col. 2G9. Talairand, ivfique d'Albe. est morl k Avignon 

coli-ilJ^"^nJ*^f' ^* ^^'® ^^^ "°^ documents assignent a la fondation du 
college de P^rigord serait done inexacte. 
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n^e 1382, par le cardinal de Parapelnne (1), neveu du pape Inno- 
cent VI, pour la nourritiirededeux prestres etdouze escoliersclercs, 
dont six et les deux prestres doivent estre pris de toutes sortes de 
iieux indiff^rerament , et les six autres escoliers doivent estre du 
dioc^zede Limoges; que ledit cardinal institua T^vesque d'Agde, son 
neveu (2), proviseur dudit college, et luy subsUtua le chancelier, et 
en son absence le recleur de TUniversit^; qu'il attribua aussy aux 
collegiats la faculty de nommer et presenter des sujets propres a 
reinplir les places vaquantes, et retint pour luy et pour les autres 
proviseurs susdits le droit de provision et installation , et mesme 
tous les deux, en cas de litige; que les statuts de ce college sont 
conformes h ceux des pr^c^dents. 

Ou*il en fut fait une reformation en Fannie 1402 par Hugues, 
lequel ayant trouv^ les revenus de ce college consid^rablement 
augment^s, augmenta le nombre des colU^giats de dix personnes , 
s(javoir: deux prestres ethuit escoliers; de sorte qu'k present, il 
y a le nombre de vingt quatre personnes, quatre prestres et vingt 
escoliers. 

Que le revenu est d'environ quatre mil livres, et siifflt pour la 
nourriture des escoliers, de leurs valets, et pour Tacquit des 
charges. 

College de Mirepoix ou de Saint-Nicolas. 

Encinqui^me lieu, nous avons visits le college de Mirepoix, ditde 
Saint-Nicolas, grand en jardinages, mais petit en basliments, qui 
consistent en quatre petits corps de logis, bastis partie de brique et 
partie de torchis, pour parler aux termes du pays, c'est-^-dire de 
palissades de boue et de lerre raesl^e de paille, et en fort mauvais 
ordre : le long desquels r^gne par haut et par bas une galerie pour 
la communication ; le tout contenant par bas une petite chapelle 
fort obscure et fort maussade , une salle mMocre , les ofGces et 
quelques mis^rables Iieux ; et par haut, huit chambres , dont quel- 
ques unes sont en ruine, pour le logement d*un prestre et de sept 
escoliers, qui doivent frequenter les escoles des mesmes Facult^s et 
vivre sous la mesme discipline et sous des statuts semblables h 
ceux des precedents colleges, ainsy que nous avons reconnu par la 

(1) Pierre de Monteruc, 6v6que de Pampelone, c&rdiDal de Sainte-Anastasie et 
neveu de pap<^ Innocent VI. 

(2) Hognep, le m6me qni se trouve nomm^ quelques ligoea plus bas. Vuy. 
Call, chritt., t. VI. col. 691 et 692. 

3 
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4ecture des tiltres que les prieur ct cscolicrs dudil coD^ nous onl 
Tepr^Dl^s. 

Nous avons anssy trouv^ que ledit college fut fond^, en IftSb, 
par Guillaume Du Puy,^vesque de Mirepoix (1), qui insUtua ses sue* 
cesseurs audit 6vesch^ palrons et collateurs des places ; que son 
revenu monte h mil livres de rente ou environ ; surquoy, d^uction 
faite des charges qui montent k pr6s de quatre cents livres, il reste 
de net six cents livres, ou environ, laquelle somme ne sufGsanl pas 
pour Tentretien et nourriture dece nombre d'escoliers, ils sont coih 
traints de s'absenter cinq ou six mois de Tannde (2). 

College de Maguelonne. 

En sixiesmo lieu, nous nous sommes transport^ au college de Ma- 
guelonne, ou ayant assemble les prieurs et coll^giats en la salle, 
nous avons trouvd, par la lecture des tiltres qu'ils nous ont repn5- 
sent^s, qu'il a est6 fond6, en I'ann^e 1370 (3), par Audoin, ^vesque 
d*Ostie, pour T^ucation de dix escoliers , et qu'ayant estd r^form^, 
en vertu d'une bulle du pape Martin, de Tann^e l/il8 , par Domini- 
que de Florence, archevesque de iWouse, en 1420 , le nombre ful 
augment^ d'un prestrc, avec cette difT^rence n^antmoins, que la 
place du prestre est k vie, ei que celles des estudiants ne sont que 
pour sept ans ; les statuts pour ce qui concerne la discipline estant 
xx)nformes k ceux des colleges pr6c^dents. Et il est aussy dit par la 
fondation que la collation des places appartiendroit aux exteuteurs 
testamentaires du cardinal de Sainte-Sabine, et, en leur deffaut, ab- 
sence ou n^ligence, au cbaccelier ou recteur de ladite University 
qui donne ensuite des provisions. 

Les revenus dudit college montent environ k la somme de mil 



(1) Gall. Christ., X. XIII. col. 371 et «79. 

(S) Rapport etc. « Les d^peoses ordioaires, 4ce que noas avoos peo JQfer par 
la lecture des compies qui noas ont estd repr^sentez, sont: pour le lominaire et 
eotretenementde lachapelle, xx liv.; ponr les reparations, xxx liv.; gages d'ad- 
\ocat, procoreur, et secretaire, xxxyi liv.; gages de deux valets, 60 liv., daisies et 
reparations des t^glizcs de.s benefices, 200 liv.; et sar ce qui resle aprte l'aoq«il de 
COS d^pences, il so distriboe ik tous les coll^giats chacun trois petitt pains, trois 
v^hants de via et on qnart de nioaton par jour; et, qnand il n*y a pude qnoy 
foornir, les escoliers vacqnent. » 

(3) Date evidemment faasse; car, en 1370, Andoain etait mort depnis d^ii sit 
ans. Voy. UgheUi, Italia sacra, t. I, col. 7S. Le colldgo de Magielooae, am rap^ 
port de d'Aguesscau, fot fonde le 3 mai 1363. 
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livres de rente , laquellc n'estant pas suffisante pour i*acquit des 
t^harges et pour la nourriture desdits coll^giats pendant toute Tan- 
nte, ilssont obliges dc s'absenter pendant cinq ousix mois(l); ce qui 
interromproit fort leurs estudes, s'ils fr^uentoient les escoles 
comme i)s sont obliges. 

Quant aux bastiments dudit college, nous les avons trouv^s en 
assez boh estat. lis consistent en trois corps de logis, un sur la rue, 
fin autre au bout, et un sur I'aisle gauche, ayant un petit jardin au 
milieu, et un petit sur le derri^re. 11 y a une chapelle mal en ordre^ 
«t dont le plancher est corrompu, une grande salle avec les ofGce? 
et logements pour le nombre desdits coll^als; le dessus del'^ 
glise et le resle qui est au corps de logis qui fegarde sur la rue. 
n'est point habits et menace ruine ; et il y a de quoy faire six cham- 
bres assez commodes, s'il estoit repar^. 



College de NARtONNE. 

Nous avons aussy visits le college de Narbonne qui est fort petit> 
mal et peu solidement basty, le tout estant de bois corrompu et de 



(1) Rapport, elc. < Les revenus de ce college consistent en soixante di\ 
testiers de bled froment, loixante paires de volaille, trois eens osab et nna 
charrettde de foin, proYenant de la ferme d^aae metterie seize a Cairats; vingt- 
quatre cestiers de bled fromeot, nne pipe de vin, quatorze paires de volaille et 
trois censoeofz, provenaolde la ferme d*une mellerie sciiu^e k Florence; trente 
qnatre cestiers de bled fromeut, un cestier d'avoine, qoarante paires de Tolaille, 
nne pipe de vin, deux charrelt^es de foin et cent oeufiB, provenancde la fenne 
d'nne metterie scitu^ k Mons ; quarante cestiera de bled froment, nne pipe de 
Yin, dix bnit pairi» de volaille, et cent oaufz, provenant d*une metterie scitoie a 
Villeneuve; truis cens quatre viogt qnioze Uvres ponr la ferme de plusienrs 
prez ; trois cens livres de menues rentes et soixante livres de lonage de granges ; 
ietont monlaot: en argent, 755 liv.; en bled, cent soixaute bnit cestiers; en 
avoine, nn cestier; en via, trois pipes; en foin, trois cbarrait^; en volaille, 
eenl trente deux paires, et bnit cens ceufz. 

« Dont est donn6 k cbaqne coll^giat pour quatre petits pains, et six solt d*arg«nt 
poor le vin et pour la viande. 

m A trois valets, par jonr, trois petits pains et nn sol six deniers ponr le Tin 

H ponr la viande; pins pagelles de bois et denx cens de lagotf ponr 

le fen de la cuisine et ponr le cbauffage des colUgiats ; plus, an prieur, dit 
sepc livres de rteompeuse, etpareUie somme an prestre ; soixante donze Uvres, 
ponr les gages des trois valels; 15 liv. ponr cenx du cbirurgien; 12 liv. ponr le 
jardiDier;6 Uv. pour cenx dn convreur, et environ 300 liv. ponr les tailles et frats 
4e proems, ainsy qn'il nons a estd jnstifi^ par les comples qui noni ont est^ n^ 
prisentez.s 
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terre ou torchis; ce qui ne peut servir a aucun usage. Nous avons 
aussy remarqu^ qu*il est occupy par des pauvres gens. 

Ledit college a esl^ fond^,en 1365, par rarchevesque d*Arles (1), 
pour rentretien de deux prestres el dix escoliers, avec les mesmes 
statu ts et Fuglemen Is que ceux que nous avons remarqu^ cy dessus 
avoir est^ fails pour les aulres colleges, desquels escoliers deux de- 
voient eslrc chanoines de I'^glise d* Aries sans aulres bdn^Gces; deux 
des terres el seigneuries deppendanies dudit archevesch^ , et deux 
de la paroisse de Saint-Pierre d'Avesat, lieu de naissance dudit 
fondateur, k la charge que ou il ne s*en trouveroil point dans le- 
dit lieu, ils seroient pris des paroisses plus voisines ; les aulres six 
pouvoient estre pris indifferemment de tous lieux, mais par succes- 
sion de temps. Les revenus dudit college sont diminues a tel point 
qu'en Tann^e 1608, rUniversil^ de Toulouse, k laquelle le patronal 
de ce college a est^ donn6, a r^duit ce nombre de douze k quatre 
seulement, dont deux sont prestres et deux esludians, qui pour tout 
revenu ont chacun environ sept sesliers de bled, qui vaut par an- 
•n^e commune cent sols le seslier, avec le couvert. 

College de Saint-Raymond. 

Nous avons visile on outre le collie appel6 de Saint-Raymond, 
fonde, en Tann^ 1^03, dans Tenclos des murs deTabbaye deSaint- 
Sernin , par Taumdnier de ladile abbaye ; lequel coll^ nous 
avons trouv^ solidement basty, contenant une belle chapelle, une 
grande salle en bon cstat, accompagii^ de ses offices, qui sonl inu- 
tiles, parce quails sont en mauvais estat. II reste un petit corps de 
logis au dedans de la maison , qui conlenoit quatre chambres, le- 
quel n'est point habits parce qu'il est en ruine. ^ 

Nous avons trouv^ peu de m^moires de la dotation de ce coll^; 
et il nous a seulement paru que lors de la secularisation du cbapi- 
tre (le Saint-Semin, Taumdnerie ayant est^ imie a la manse capita* 
laire, le chapilre, par transaction pass^e avec les escoliers de ce 
college en Tahn^e 1557, qui setrouv^rent alors en nombre de deox 
prestres el de seize escoliers , s'obligea de leur foumir soixante 
douze sesliers de bled et vingt pipes de vin par chacun, qui ne suf- 
fisent pas aux coU^giats pour leur nourriture pendant toute I'ann^; 
el lesdits colldgiats sont obliges de se poiurvoir du surplus qui leur 
est n^cessaire pour leur nourriture et pour leur chaufTage, a leurs 

(il Jean dc Baux. Voy Gall, chritt., l. I, col. 576. 



frais, de sorte que n'ayant pas de quoy vivre ils s*abseuteiit souvent. 
Le chapitre de Saint-Sernln dispose des places vaquantes et les 
remplit. La discipline de ce college est r^l^e par des statuts sem- 
blables a ceux des autres. 

« 

College de Secondat. 

Le college de Secondat est une petile maison de particulier, 
partie assez bien bastie , et partie de torcbis> contenant cinq.ou six 
petites cbambres, et une salle basse qui sert de cuisine et de r^- 
fecloire. II y a en outre une petite chapelle de huit pieds en quarr^, 
mal propre et mal entretenue, une cour et un petit jardin ; et par 
)es tiltres de son ^tablissement qui nous ont est^ represent^s* nous 
avonstrouv^ qu*il a est^ fond^, en \55li, par Jacques de Secondat, 
chanoinede Tdglise de Sainl-Estienne, pour Tentrelien d'un prestre 
et de cinq escoliers, qui ne jouissent que de deux cent quelques li« 
vres de revenu, les charges payees. C'est un gentilhomme d'Agen; 
nomm^ Secondat de Roques, qui pourvoit aux places dudit collie, 
quand ellessont vaquantes, comme h(^ritier dufondateur. 

Abus des Universit^s et Colleges. 

Et toutes lesdites visitcs faites, lesdits procureurs du roy et 
scindic general de la province nous ont remontr^ qu'apr^s avoir 
tire tons les esclaircissements que Sa Majestd pouvoit desirer con* 
cernant la fondation , establissement, statuts, r^glements et revenus 
de ladite University et des Facultes et colleges en deppendans, il 
estoit aussy n^cessaire d*entrer en connoissance des abus qui s*y 
sent introduits , centre et au prejudice des ordres establis par les 
tiltres desdites Tondations^ pour y apporter les rem^des convena- 
bles,sur les avis que nous luy en donnerions; requ^ranta cette 
cause qu*il nous plust sommairemeot en informer pour ensuite 
donner nos avis. 

Nous , en consequence de ladite requisition , avons de rechef 
mande et fait venir devant nous , en Tarchevesche dudit Toulouze, 
lesdits recteur, professeurs, regens et autres docteurs, mesmes le^ 
prieurs desdits colleges , lesquels nous avons s^parement ouys et 
interrog^s. Nous avons aussy veu et entendu tous les cscoliers ou 
coliegiats de chacun desdits colleges, pour en sgavoir Taage, la 
quality, la mani^re dont ils avoient este introduits dans lesdits col- 
leges, les Facultes et escoles qu*ils f requentoient, et la mani^redont 
ils estudioient. 
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Nous avons trouv^ premiirement, h I'^ard desdits colleges* qoe 
les places desdits coll^giats sont tomb^ en commerce et sont de- 
venues vdnales ; que lesdits coU^giats, abusans de la faculty que 
les fondateurs leur oat laiss^e d'eslire des sujets pour remplir les 
places vaquantes, au lieu d*y proc^der de bonne foy et seloD les 
intentions des fondateurs, lis concourent unanimement k la simonie 
que commettent ceux qui en sortant les vendeot; et ne prdsentenl 
jamais aux patrons et proviseurs desdites places que celuy que 
ceux qui s'en sont d^mis leur ont nomm^ ; et se prestent mutuelle- 
raent cet office, pour vcndre lesdiles places ou pour les con- 
server et perp^tuer dans des families: ce qui nous a pani eftre 
ass^s commun. 

Nous avons trouv^ encore que, quoyque les places des prestres 
qui sontauxdits colleges ne puissent et ne doivent en mani^re qud- 
conque estre prises pour des b^n^fices, ne portant ny dteimes oy 
autres charges quelconques , auxquelles les b^n^fices sont sujets, 
n^antffloins lesdits prestres en disposent par demission , commo 
dessus, ou par resignation ; et que les r^signataires surprennent des 
provisions en cour de Rome au prejudice des l^itimes patrons el 
proviseurs ; au moyen de quoy lesdits colleges sont ordinairement 
remplis de prestres ignorants et incapables et qui ne sont d'aucune 
utility, soit pour Tinstruction, soit pour la cooduite des escoliers. 

Et quoyque le roy soit patron dans les colleges de Foix et de Pfr- 
rigord, depuis que ces deux comt^s ont esl6 uni$ h la Couronne, et 
qu'ainsy les coUdgiats qui pr^sentement y occupent des places ayent 
deu recourir k Sa Majesty pour en estre pourveus, suivant les termes 
des fondalions, il se trouve ndanlmoins qu'eux mesmes ont dispose 
desdites places, et que dans un nombre de quarante neuf escoliers 
dont lesdits deux colleges sont composes, il ne s'en trouve que 
quatre qui ayent pris de provisions du gouvemeur ou du lieutenaol 
pour le roy dans le pays de Foix. 

Nous avons trouv6 aussy qu'encore que lesdites places ne soient 
destinies que pour les pauvres ct pour des escoliers qui soient en 
estat de frt^quenter les escoles de droit canon et civil, elles sont rem- 
plies, SQavoir, celles des prestres par des b^n^ficiers, et les autres* 
par des gens riches et accommodes et par des enfants qui estudient 
dans les plus basses classes ; que pour la plus grande parlie ils n'cs- 
tudient en aucune manii^re, ou le font avec un tel d^sordre, que tcl 
qui fr^quente les escoles de th^ologie prend aussy leqon de mdde- 
cine, si nonchalammcnt et avec si peu d^application que leur plus 
grande crainte estoit que nous les obligeassions h noqs repr&enler 
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Gurscayers. El en effet Icurs principaux excrcicessoDtde porter 
Tespee et de batlre le paviS de jour et de nuit ; et lesdits colleges 
soDt deveniis des lieux de d^bauche ou Tod tient des maistres d*afmes 
et de daoser : de sorte que c*est assez de dire qu*un bomme est col- 
Idgiat, pour persuader qu*il vit dans toute sorte de d^r^glements. 

Nous avons reconnu que ces d^ordres viennent particuliferemen 
de ce qu'i] n'y a point de principal^ ou quelqu'autre personne pr^- 
pos^e, qui ayt authority sur les escoliers ou coll^giats, et qui veille 
taut sur leurs moeurs que sur leurs estudes, et sur Tobservation de 
la discipline. 

Que les prieurs qui doivent estre charges de ce soin, estant dans 
)e mesme d^r^glement que leurs compagnons, leur laissent toute la 
liberie qu'ils sont bien aise d'avoir a leur tour, lorsqu'ils sont hors 
de charge; et que les prestres n'y ayant aucune authority, que lors- 
qu'ils sont prieurs, ne se sont jusques a present mis en devoir de 
faire quelque correction, qu'il n'en soil arrive du di^sordre et de la 
rebellion. 

Pour ce qui est de Tadministration des biens desdits colldges» veu 
les d^r^glements des colldgiats, il est ais^ de se persuader qu'elle a 
este tr^-mal faite : d*ou vient que les revenus en sont diminu^s 
tr^s consid^rablement, et que except^ le seul college dfe Saint Mar- 
tial, oil nous avons trouve que les'coll^giats ont v&u avec oeconomie, 
au point qu'ils ont fait quelque espargne et tenu ledit college en boa 
estat, tons les autres sont ob^r^s, et les lieux, ou du moins partie* 
d*iceux, tresmal tenus. Et nous avons trouvd aussy que, lorsque les 
connmissaires que le Parlement a nomm^s pour le regime desdits 
colleges, ont pris connoissance de Testat d'iceux et de ce qui s*y: 
passoit, ce n*a esldque pour remplir d'authorit^ les places vaquantes, 
au prejudice du droit des patrons et proviseurs l^gitimes^ sans qu*il 
nous ayt paru qu'il ayt estd rendu aucune ordonnancOvn'y fait aucun 
r^gleinent pour y restablir Tancienne discipline et r^gler les esUides 
desdits coll^gials. 

Pour ce qui les regarde colleges de l^squilleet des pires J^suistes,. 
nous avons trouv6 que Ton y apportoit toutes les assiduites possibles 
pour y faire profiter les escoliers; mais nous avons trouv6 qu'en I'un 
ct en I'aulre on manquoit k une chose qui nous a paru tr^s impor- 
tante, qui est que la pluspart des rdgens sont de jeunes frferes ou de 
jeunes maistres que les recteurs mettent dans les classes et font or- 
dinairement monter de classe h autre sans consid^rer s*ils y sont 
propres ou non ; de sorte que Ton pent dire deux choses : ou que 
souvent les uiaislres ont aulant besoin d*estre enseign^s que les esco- 
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Hers mesines, ou que Ton ne les met dans ces sorles d'eniploys, que 
pour ]eur donner le temps de s'instruire en enseignant. 

Nous avons aussy reconnu que les coUegiats estans mesl& panni 
les autres escoliers, ils se corrompoient les uns les autres, et s*entre- 
tenoient dansun libertinage qui estoit venu k lei exces.que Iorsqu*iIs 
estoient menaces d'estre chass^ en un college its passoient impun^- 
ment en Tautre, ou s'absentoient tout k fait pour plusieurs mois de 
Tann^ et par ce moyen perdoient le fruit de plusieurs ann^es de 
leurs estudes. 

Et ayant exactement recberch^ ce qui a fait le relaschement de 
rUniversit^, nous avons troiiv^ que les escoliers, qui de leur propre 
poids pencboient assez au libertinage, y estoient encore entretenus 
par la negligence des professeurs r^gens qui font corves d*aller aux 
escoles, s'abseutent des jours, des sepmaines, des mois et des ann^ 
emigres, se contentant quelquesfois, lors de ces longues absences, de 
substituer quelque moyen ou quelque autre lecteur ignorant en leur 
place, lesquels manquant de capacity, tombent dans le mespris et 
estoient abandonn^ des escoliers. 

Que la negligence desdits escoliers estoit encore entretenue par 
les grandes et longues vacations que Ton donne depuis la Saint-Jean 
jusques a la Saint^Martin. 

Que les degr^s s'obtenoient sans avoir estudi^ le temps porte par 
les statuts, ou pour mieux dire, sans avoir estudi^, sans que les 
escoliers fussent obliges de representer leurs cayers escrits de leurs 
mains, des leQons qu'ils avoient prises, mais sur des simples certi- 
licats de deux de leurs compagnons, qui atlestoient les avoir veu fre- 
quenter les escoles : les bedeaux et secretaires de ladite Universite, 
qui ne prenoient pas le soin d'escrire le nom des escoliers sur le re- 
gistre de la matricule, donnant lieu k la faussete de tons ces certili- 
cats que lesdils escoliers se donnoient les uns aux autres. 

Que Ton donnoit le degre de bacbelier sur un examen fait par on 
seul docteur en particulier et sur son certiOcat, sans qu'il fust besoin 
d'estre maistre ^s arts, et qu*en un mot on accordoit le doctorat k 
toute sorte de personnes indifferemment, pour peu qu*ils eussent 
estudie, pourveu qu'ils portassent la quittance du hedeau pour le 
payement des droits. 

M£lfOIRES DU RECTEUR ET DES PROFESSEURS R^GENS DC L*UnJVERSIT£ 
TOUCHANT LES RElliDES GONTRE LESDITS ABUS. 

Et pour ne rien obmettre de ce qui nous a este ordonne par Sa 
Majeste, auparavant de dresser nostre avis toucbaot les tempera-* 
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menls qui peuvent estre pris pour rem^dier auxdits abos, n'ayani 
trouvd dans les colleges ou il ne se faisoit point d*exercice aucuue 
personne ou assez intelligenle ou assez ddsint^ress^ pour nousser- 
vir en ce point; n'ayant trouvd aussy dans les colleges de l*Esquille 
et des pferes J^suistes aucuns abus considerables, pour raison des- 
quels nous deussions nous informer des moyens d*y pourvoir : nous 
avons ordonn^ aux recteur et docteurs rtgens de rUniversit^ de 
nous donner leurs ni^moires, contenant leurs avis de ce qu'ils esti- 
moient devoir estre fait pour rem^dier a tons les abus cy-dessus men- 
tionn^s : a quoy les uns et les autres ayant satisfait, nous en avons 
collige ce qui en suit : 

Premiferement, qu'il estoit a propos que les r6glements qui seront 
fails pour TUniversit^ de Toulouse soient aussy observes dans \eSf 
autres Universites du royaume. 

En second lieu, de faire garder Tordre de la matricule, qui n'est 
autre chose qu*un registre dans lequel tons les escoliers, quinze jours 
aprfes leur arrive^e, doivent estre obliges de faire escrire leur noin et 
celuide leur pays et du professeur sous lequel ils estudient, duquel, 
auparavant qu'iis soient enregistr^s, ilsapporterontcertiGcatcomme 
ils prennent legon sous luy ; ce qui se renouvellera toutes les ann^es, 
pour justifier coinbien de temps chaque escolier aura estudi^ en la- 
dite University ; de sorte que ceux qui auront n^glig^ de se faire en- 
registrer ne puissant en faqon quelconque estre admis aux degr^s. 

Qu'il est h propos de faire observer les anciens statuts pour le 
temps des estudes pour pouvoir obtenir les degr^s, k moins qu*il nc 
plaise au roy autrement le r^gler ; et que nul n'en puisse estre dis- 
pense. Qu'il est aussy h prop(<s que les pr^tendans auxdits degnis, 
auparavant d'estre admis h faire aucun acte, passent par un s^v^re 
examen, fassent ensuite les actes publics, observant les interstices 
entre les uns et les autres en la mesme forme et roaniire qu*il se 
pratique dans les FacuUes de Paris, particuli^rement en Sorbonne^ 
a I'instar de laquelle la Faculty de th^ologie de TUniversite de Tou- 
louze a este establie. 

Qu'il faut aussy, en ce qui regarde ladite Faculte^ que les gradu^s 
r^gulierset autres docteurs non r^gens soient admis aux assemblies 
et remis en possession du rang et de la sc^ance qui leur sent donnas 
par les anciens statuts, k la charge n^antmoins qu'iis seront lenus de 
se faire aggreger en TUniversite : auquel effet ils seront tenus de 
subir un nouvel examen, et de faire un nouvel acte public pendant 
les deux sc^ances du matin et du soir d'une triduane; et q\x*k Tave- 
nir un gradu^ ne pourra se servir de son grade pour obtenir des b^- 
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D^Gces dans le ressort du Parlement de Toulouze, qu'auparavant if 
n'ayt est^ aggreg^. 

Mais que comme la sepmaine saiote, que nostre ordonnance por- 
taat deffenses d'admettre aucunes persoones aux degres fut signiG^ 
aux cbancelier et recteur de ladile Universitd, toutes las escoles 
soDt devenues d^sertes, parce que tous les- escoliers, pr^voyant la 
difficult^ qu'il y aurolt h Tavenir pour obtenir lesdits d^^^,. se son! 
retire en foule aux University voisines, et notamment en eelle de* 
Cahors ou Ton a re^eu g^n^ralement tout ce qui s*est pr^nt^,. 
mesoie des escoliers estudiants actuellement a la grammaire : il 
estoit important pourle restablissementdesdites escoles, que toutes 
les collations de degres faites depuis les PluBques derni^res fussent 
d^clan^es nulies et abusives. 

Que du reste Tautborit^ que les cbancelier et recteur de ladite- 
University avoient pour visiter iesdites escoles et colleges, et pour 
apporter aux abus qui se commettent Tordre n^cessaire, par les 
ordonnances quails out droit de rendre,. estant enti^rement esteinte- 
par celle que les commissaires du Parlement se sont attribu^ de 
connoistre et de vouloir decider de tout ce qui conceme ladite Uni-^ 
versit^ : ellc doit estre restablie aux termcs des anciens statuts et 
privileges de ladite University* 

Que lesdits commissaires s'estans aussy rendus les maistres des 
Elections pur Tauthorit^ qu'ils ont prise sur les ^lecteurs, des suT- 
frages desquels ils disposent absolument, lorsque lescbairesse don- 
nent au concours, il est de la derni^re consequence pour reniplir Ies- 
dites cbaires de professeurs les plus habiles qui se pourront rencon- 
trer, que par toute sorte de moyens Iesdites elections soient rendues 
libres; et il seroit mesme a propo&qu*ii plust h Sa Majesty d*accorder 
auxdits elecleurs une Evocation generate de leurs causes par devant 
d'autres juges que ledit Parlement. 

Qu'enAn Icsdils professeurs n'ayant que de petits gages dont on 
leur faisoit perdre une partie par des droits de remise que Ton pre- 
noit d'eux, le restant ne leur estant payc qu*avec difOcult^, et ne 
pouvant rien tirer de la pension de deux mil livres qui leur est assi- 
gncSe sur les pr^lats, abbi^s, prieurs et autres btSn^Ociers du ressort 
du Parlement de Toulouze, qu'avec des frais qui excMent les re- 
venus, ils suppiioient trcs humblement Sa Majestd de vouloir em- 
ployer son autboritd de maniere que lesdits revenus leur soient 
pay^s exactement et sans frais> afm que sans distraction ils puissant 
se donner enti^rement a Testude et a leurs escoles. 

Et tout ce que dessus veu est « examine et deuement consider^, ouy 
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lesdils procnreur du roy et scindic g^n^ral de b province de Lan- 
g^educ en leurs conclusions. 

Avis DESDITS SIEURS commissures pour LE RfeCLEIfEIfT DES COLLEGES 
DE l'EsQUILLE et DES P^RES JfSUISTES OU S*ENSBIGNERT LA GRAM* 
MAIRE, LES HUMANirfS, LA RHtrORIQUE ET LIS ARTS, ET POUR LIS 
ARTS MESMES. 

Nous sommes d'avis sous le bon plaisir de Sa Majesty, premiere- 
ment, en ce qui concerne les colleges de I'Esquille et des pires J^ 
suistes, oil s'enseignent les grammaires, les humanit^s, la rb^torique 
et les arts, quMl y soil tenu par chacun an un rolle fort exact de tous 
les escoliers qui y esludieront, classe par classe, qui sera v^rifi^ deux 
fois Tan, sqavoir, une fois incontinent apr^s les festes dePasques, et 
imm^iatement avant les vacations, pour connoistre si lesdits esco- 
liers auront esi6 assidus auxdites escoles. 

Qu'oii il arriveroit pendant le cours de Taon^ qu^un escolier, sous 
quelque prdtexte que ce puisse estre^ vinst h quitter un desdils col* 
l^es pour aller estudier en Tautre, qu'il ne puisse y estre re^eu ; 
sinon sera Tann^^e de son estude perdue, et ledit escolier tenu de 
recommencer h estudier une nouvelle annde en la mesme classe dont 
il sera sorty ; pourquoy le prefect des classes du coll^ dont il sera 
sorty sera tenu et oblige d'en donner avis au recteur de TUniversit^, 
k ce quMI tienne la main k Tex^cution de ce rfeglement. 

Que nul escolier ne puisse estre admis a monter d*une classe k 
Tautre, qu'il n'ayt est^ auparavant bien et deuement examine, en la 
manifere qu*il se pratique auxdits colleges ; que le chancelier et le 
recteur de ladite University pourront, si bon leur semble, assister 
auxdits exaraens on y commettre des docteurs oa bacheliers de la- 
dite University; et que ce r^lement sera particuli^rement ex^cut^, 
lorsque les escoliers monteront de rh^torique en philosophie, en la- 
quelle ils ne pourront eslre re(;eus en aucune inani^re qu*avec un 
certiGcat, en bonne et deue forme, des r^ns sous lesquels ils auront 
estudi^, des prefects des classes et des examinateurs, portant qu'ils 
ont aptitude pour les estudes et sont capables d*entrer en ladite 
classe de philosophie. 

Que les prefects des classes soieut tenus, quinze jours au moins 
auparavant Touverture d'icelles, tant apr^s les vacations qu'aprfes les 
festes de Pasques, de dresser une table des autheurs latins et grecs 
qui seront leus et les autres choses qui seront enseign^es en chacune 
des classes, pou r estre affich^e aux portes de chacun coU^ et partout 
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ailleurs ou besoin se: a, apiis neantmoins qu'elle aura est^ approu- 
v^e par I'Uaiversit^ ; h laquelle On, lesdits prestres seroot tenus de la 
communiquer au recteur. 

Que les quatre parties de la philosophie soient enseign^es dans 
lesdits colleges dans deux ans et par i:n mesme regent, ain^^ qu'il 
est accoustum^ d*estre fait, et mesme par Tun des professeurs 
royaux des arts, en la salle de TUniversit^ ; et que les math6matiques 
soient enseign^es par I 'autre professeur, soit altemativemeut, soit h 
tousjours, ainsy qu'il sera trouv^ plus k propos par ladite Universii^; 
de mani^re neantmoins qa*en chacune ann^ il soit donn^ le<;on 
d'arithm^tique et de fortification, et que les escoliers qui auront estu- 
die, soit aux escoles de VUniversite, soit aux escoles de I'Esquille, 
soit en celle des peres Jdsuistes, soient indifferemment admis aux 
degrds de bachelier et de maistre ks arts. 

II plaira h Sa Majeste d'ordonner que les prdtendans aiixdits de- 
gr^s seront tenus de rapporter par devant les examinateurs les extrails 
des registres de matricule, leurs cayers en bonne et deue forme, es- 
crits de leur main, avee lecertificatdu maistre sous lequel ils auront 
estudie pendant les deux ann^es du cours de philosophie, depuis Tou- 
verture des classes jusques h la fin, et qu*ils ont enti^rement escrit 
tout ledit cours ; et sera en outre ledit certificat vis^ par le prefect 
des classes, etscelld du sceau du college; et encore ne pourront 
estre regeus, qu'ils n'ayent este bien et deuement examines, ainsy 
quMl se pratique en rUniversil^ de Paris, et qu'iis n'ayent est^ trou- 
v«5s capables. 

Mais afin que les escoliers, estudians sous de bons r^gens, puissent 
d*autant mieux avancer dans la connoissance des lettres, Sa Majestd 
pourra, si bon luy semble, faire deffenses aux recleurs desdits col- 
leges de remplir leurs classes de jeunes maistres et de les faire mon- 
ter annuellement de classe h autre, comme il se pratique ordinaire- 
ment; et leur ordonnera de mettre recteur etappliquer auxdites 
classes les r^gens qui seront reconnus les plus proprespour chacune 
d*icelles. 

Et d'autant que nous avons reconnu que ledit college de TEs- 
quille est mal entretenu, parce que les capitouls qui sont charges de 
le r^parer et de Tentretenir negligent de le faire, et que les pferes 
Doctrinaires qui n*en sont pas tenus et qui n'y sont que pour un 
temps ne se veulent point engager dans cette dcspense: nous esti- 
mons, sous le bon plaisir de Sa Majestd et de son Conseil, qu*il seroit 
a propos de fixer et establir pour tousjours lesdits Doctrinaires, ou 
telle autre personne qu'il plaira a Sadite .\fajeste, dans ledit college. 
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eld'obliger lesdils capitouls h leur fournir ju^ques ^lasommede 
qualre mil cinq cens livres de pension, h la charge qu*ils seront char- 
ges des reparations et obliges d'entretenir les bastiments en bon 
estat, et bastir h leurs despens les lieux qui sont n^essaires pour 
rendre ledit college complet, avec condition n^antmoins que, s*ils 
venoient k manquer aux cboses dont ils sont tenus, ils pourront 
estre cong^di^s sans esp^rer aucun dddomagement que les frais et 
despens qu'ils auront faits en bastiments et autres choses. 

Mglement pour les colleges de Saint-Martial, de Foix, de P£- 

RIGORD, DE SaINTE-CaTHERINE, DE MiREPOIX DIT SaINT-NiCOLAS, 

de Maguelonne, DE Narbonne et de Secondat. 

Pour ce qui est des autres colleges, s<javoir: Saint-Martial, Foix, 
P^gord, Sainte-Oatherine, Mirepoix dit Saint-Nicolas, Maguelonne 
«t Secondat, ou il ne se fait point d*ex!*ercice, pour corriger tous les 
abus que nous y avons trouv^s et y restablir !e bon ordre et la dis- 
cipline, de mani^re que les escoliers puissent y estudier avec succ^s, 
«t que le public en tire le fruit que Sa Majesty s*est propose par le 
soin qu'elleabien voulu prendre d'en faire la reformation: nous es- 
timons quMl est a propos d'establir en chacun d*iceux un principal 
qui soit homme de probity, d*expdrience etd*erudition,qui soitchoisy, 
si faire se pent, dans 1' University de Paris, pour avoir jurisdiction 
sur les coll^giats et Tintendance de la maison. 

II plaira a Sa Majestd d'ordonner que nul ne pourra estre regeu 
ausdits colleges qu^il ne soit du lieu et de la quality requise, suivant 
les fondations de chacun; et d'autant quMls doivent estre pauvres, 
et que les gens de cette sorte estant bien aises de s'engager dans les 
leltres ou par ambition ou par fain^antise, se dispenseroient volon- 
tiers de s*appliquer aux arts et manufactures ou au labourage pour 
suivre les escoles, si on leur donnoit cette commodity de pouvoir 
estudier sans frais : nous sommes d'avis, pour ^viter cet inconvenient, 
que les escoliers ne puissent estre regeus ausdits colleges qu'ils 
n'ayent estudie au moins cinq ou six annees, et qu'ils ne soient au 
moinstr6uvescapables d'entrer en rhetorique. 

Que lesdits escoliers ayant este regeus pourront demeurer deux 
ans en rhetorique : aprfes lesquels, s'ils se trouvent n'avoir point pro- 
fite et estre ineptes aux lettres, ils seront mis hors desdits colleges ; 
que pour cet effet, outre Texamen ordinaire que lesdits coliegiats 
subiront dans les escoles ou ils estudieront, ils seront tenus d'en su- 
bir un autre qui sera fait par I'archevesque ou son vicaire general. 
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le chanoelier, et le lectear de ladite University, ou autres examina- 
teurs par eiix nomm^s ct commis, et par le principal do odl^, 
dans leqiiel ils feront rfeidence: tcsquels jugeront de leur capacity, 
et ordonneront de leur sortie oa de leur retention; et estans tronv^ 
capables et retenus, ils estudieront en philosophie pendant deux ans, 
aprte lesquels ayant est^ examine et trouv^ capables comme des- 
sus, ils pourront estudier en th^logie et en droit canon et civU, et 
demearer auxdits colleges jusques h ce qu'ils soient re^eus licendfe 
et qn*ils y ayent est^ pendant le temps convenable h cet efTet. 

Que l^t temps advenu ou le cas arrivant que lesdits escoliers, 
faute d'avoir est6 trouves capables, soient mis hors desdits colleges, 
leurs places seront cens^ vaquantes, et remplies par les patrons et 
collateurs ordinaires, lesquels pour cet effet seront advertis d'y pour- 
voir par le principal du college; et le cas arrivant qu'ils manquas- 
sent de le faire dans deux mois, ou que ceiix qu'ils pr^senteront 
n*eussent les quality requires par les statuts, le droit d*y pourvoir 
sera d^vohi h telle ou telles personncs qo*il plaira k Sa Majc^ d*or- 
donner. 

Lesdits colKgiats ne pourront fr^uenter Tun ou I'autre desdit<% 
colleges, ou prendre legon en th^ologie ou en droit d'un professeur 
plustost que de I'autre, sans la participation et conseil dudit princi- 
pal, auquel ils seront tenus de rendre coinpte, toutes fois et quantes 
que bon luy semblera, de leurs estudes, et de luy repr^senter leurs 
cayers, aGn que par ce moyen il puisse estre inform^ de leur appli- 
cation et assiduity 

Mais comme nous avons cy-devant remarqn^ que les revenus des- 
dits colleges estoient consid^rablementdiminu^s, de manifere que les 
escoliers, faate de subsistance, estoient oblige de s'absenter et d*a- 
bandonner ou dn moins d*interrompre leurs estudes, ce qui produi- 
soit un effet cootraire h Tintention des fondateurs, et que I'avis que 
nous donnons k Sa Majesty d'establir en chacun d'iceux un principal 
auquel il est k propos de donner des appointements raisonnables, 
que nous estimons devoir estre r^lds k sx cens livres, absorberoit 
tous les revenus desdits colleges : nous, suivant ce que nous avons 
reconnu avoir est^ pratique par le pass£« disons qu*il est k propos, 
non seulement de r^duire le nombre desdits aiUdgiats, mais mesme 
celuy desdits colleges. 

Pour cet effet, du nombre des huit colleges cy-dessus menti(Hin^ 
qui sont Saint-Martial, Foix, P^rigord, Sainte Catherine, Mirepoixdit 
Saint-Nicolas, Maguelonne, Narbonne et Secondat, nous estimons 
qu'il est k propos d'en supprimer les cinq demiers, et r^rver seule- 
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ment cenx de Saint-Martial, Foix et Perigord qui sont les plus espa- 
cieux, les plus logeables, mieux entretenus et plus commodes: con- 
servant le nombre d*escoliers qui peut y estre commod^ment log^, 
conservant aussy, sy c'est le bon plaisir de Sa Majesty, tant h cet 
^gard que pour le patronat, ce qui est present par les fondations. 

Le nombre desdits escoliers pourroit estre de quatre vingt treize, 
h raison de trente un pour chacun desdits trois colleges, s^avoir: 
vingt du college de Saint-Martial ; viogt un du collie de Foix ; et 
vingt du college de P6rigord ; vingt de celuy de Sainte-Catherine, 
dont les revenus sont sufGsants pour la nourriture desdits escoliers, 
qui est le nombre port^ par leurs fondations ; six du coU^e de Ma- 
guelonne, h quoy nous estimons devoir estre r^duit le nombre de 
dix port^ par la fondation ; un du college de Narbonne, h quoy nous 
estimons que le nombre de dix doit estre r^uit ; quatre du college 
de Saint-Nicolas, h quoy Ton peut r^duire le nombre de sept port^ 
par la fondation, etun du college de Secondat, k quoy le nombre de 
cinq port^ par ladite fondation peut estre r^uit. eu ^gard a la foi- 
blesse et modicit^ desdits colleges. 

Mais parce qu'outre les escoliers susdits il y a encore dans lesdits 
colleges jusqu^ au nombre de vingt unprestres dont les places sont 
perp^tuelles, sgavoir : quatre au college Saint-Martial, quatre en ce- 
luy de Foix, quatre en celuy de Perigord, quatre en celuy de Sainte- 
Catherine, deux en celuy de Narbonne, et un en chacun de ceux de 
Mirepoix, de Saint-Nicolas, de Maguelonne et de Secondat, lesquels 
il ne seroit pas juste de priver de Tavantage qu'ils ont de tirer leurs 
oourritures dans lesdits colleges, la pluspart n'ayant pas d'autre 
patrimoine, et que d'ailleurs les revenus desdits colleges, peu ex- 
cept^, sont suflisans pour pourvoir k leur subsistance : nous estimons 
que de ce nombre on peut en r^rver jusques h neuf, sgavoir : trois 
pour chacun college, outre le principal, et au regard des douze res- 
tans, il pourra estre pourveu a leur indemnity au moyea d*une pen- 
sion de cent livres, qui leur sera payie par chacun an, a la r&erve 
seulement de deux prestres du coltege de Narbonne, qui jouiront 
chacun du bled dont ils ont accoustum^ de jouir par chacun an, 
attendu que le revenu dudit college n'est pas suffisant pour fournir 
davantage ; et sera ladite pension esteinte par la mort desdits pres- 
tres au profit des colleges qui s'en trouveront charges. 

Etcomme par cette reduction tant des colleges que des coll^giats, 
les revenus des trois colics r^serv^s augmenteront consid^rable- 
ment, tant par Textinction de plusieurs charges et despenses dont 
les cinq supprim^s estoient tenus, que par I'extinctioo de plusieurs 
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places, nous esp^rons que le rovenu de chacun sera suffisant, non 
seulement pour Tentretien du nombre d*esco1iers cy-dessus d^lar6 
et desdits prestres et principaux qui vivront en communaul^ avec 
eux, raais encore pour le payement de la pension desdits principaux 
telle que nous avons dit cy-dessus qu'elle devoit estre r^l6e, et 
outre ce, pour foumir ^ chacun desdits prestres quarante ou cin- 
quante livres pour s'entretenir d'habits. 

Et pour foumir les moyens de parvenir facileraent k cette reduc- 
tion, nous disons que comine nous avons trouv^ quantity de coU^ 
giats qui ne sont pas de la quality requise par les statuts, les uos 
estans trop jeunes et dans les basses classes, les autres estans 01s 
de families riches et accommod^es, quelques uns mesme pourveus 
de bons benefices ; qu'il y en a aussy qui ont pass^ le temps du s^- 
jour qu'ils peuvent faire dans les colleges; qu'ii y en a de mauvaise 
vie et d^pravds dans leurs moeurs, qui par leur mauvais exemple 
pourroient corrompre les autres : il seroit k propos, si Sa .Majesty 
veut faire ladite rMuction, qu'elle donnSit le pouvoir k telle ou telles 
personnes qu'il luy plaira d'examiner ou faire examiner chaque 
coll^at en particulier sur son kge, sa quality, ses facult^s, ses 
moeurs, ses tiltres et capacity, et sur son aptitude aux lettres, pour 
cong^dier et conserver ceux qu*ils trouveront k propos sans autres 
formalit^s, sauf k rendre compte k Sa Majesty des motifs qu*ils au- 
ront eus. 

Et afin que lesdits prestres qui pourront estre r^rv4s ne soient 
pas inuUlles dans lesdits colleges, comme ils ont est^ jusques k pr^ 
sent, ils seront choisis, autant que faire se pourra, parmy les bache- 
Hers ou autres personnes capables de TUniversitii, pour pouvoir 
faire les repetitions aux coll^giats, aux jours et heures r^gl^es et mar- 
quees par les statuts, s*ils y ont pourveu, sinon par le principal ; et 
oil ils ne seront pas gradu^s, ils pourront estudier et prendre les 
degres ainsy que les autres coliegiats. 

Lesdits prestres en outre fairont altemativement la recepte des 
revenus desdits colleges, de deux en deux ans, sans pouvoir, pour 
quelque raison que ce soit, estre continues dans ladite administra- 
tion plus de trois ans; et dans leurs comptes auront soin de faire 
differens chapitres de ce qui sera provenu des revenus de chacun des 
colleges qui auront este unis, et de la despense qui sera faite pour 
raison de chacun, afin que si dans la suite les revenus desdits col- 
leges venoient k augmenter, les places qui auront este esteintes et 
supprimees,aumoyen de la reduction, puissent estre restablies aux 
termes des fondations, et les droits de patronat conserves a qui il 
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apparlieDdra. Et d'annt^e en ann^e les comptes de ladite administra- 
tion seront reodus en ]a prince de i'afchevesque de Toulouze ou 
de son vicaire g^n^ra), de tel juge qu'il plaira au roy de nommer, 
lei que pourroit eslre le juge mage, qui paroit le plus naturel, estant 
conservateur des privileges de TUniversild, et dudit principal, ayans 
este au prealable communiques k la communautd, et veus et exami- 
nes par quatre collegia Ls, prestreset autres d^put^s d*icelle. 

Lesdits prestres alteniativement de deux en deux ans seront 
gardiens des tiltres et de la biblioth^que de chacun desdits colleges, 
h laquelle fm inventaire sera fait desdits tiltres et de tous les livres 
qui sont en ladile bibliotheque, dont I'original sera retenu par le 
notaire, secretaire du college, aulant deslivr^ au principal, etautant 
audit pre&tr6 pour le temps qu'il sera en charge ; et il ne pourra 
d^livreraucun tiltre ny papier, ny aucun livre, qu*en vertu de Tordre 
parescrit dudit principal, lequel il mettra sur le registre du d^post, 
qui sera attach^ par une chenette de fer dans ladite biblioth^que, et 
que celuy auquel il devra les d^livrer ne s'en soit charge sur ledit 
depost ; et sera ledit prestre tena d'avoir soin de les faire rendre, 
de maniere qu'k la revision desdits tiltres et livres ^noncds audit 
inventaire,que nous estimons devoir eslre fait par chacun an, il puisse 
les reprdsenter ; et demeurera responsable de lout ce qui se trouvera 
avoir esle egar^ ou perdu. 

Et pour empescher la continuation des abus qui se sont glisses 
dans lesdits colleges par le support de quelques personnes puis- 
santes qui en ont pris connoissance, mesme pour faciliter le recou- 
vrement de plusieurs biens desdits colleges alien^s sans cause 
legitime ou usurpes: nous estimons, sous le bon plaisir de Sa 
Majeste, qu'elle doit atlribuer la connoissance de tous les proems et 
contestations qui regarderont en quelque mani^re que ce soit les- 
dits colleges, k son Grand Conseil, pendant quatre ans, eticelle inter- 
dite tant au Parlement qu'a tous autres juges. 

Pour iinir enGn tout ce qui nous paroit concerner le bien desdits 
colleges, nous pensons que Sa Majesty, en ordonnaut la reformation 
en la forme et mani^re cy dessus ddclaree, doit aussy ordonner que 
par le chancelier et recteur de ladite University et les principaux 
desdits colleges assembles avec les prestres reserves, lecture sera 
faite des anciens statuts de chacun d'iceux, pour estre fait eslat des 
obligations portdes par lesdites fondations, et estre par iceux donnd 
avis sur les statuts qu'ils estimeront devoir estre retenus, changes, 
ou estre adjoust^s ou diminu^s, pour le r^glement de la discipline^des 
moeurs, des estudes et de Tadministration des biens desdits coll6- 



ges, pour leur avis vcu ct examine par I'archevesqne de Toulouze, 
h ce appel^le procureur dM roy, eslre dress^des statuts qui seront 
uniformes pour lesdits trois colleges r^serv^s, et exdcut^s en cha- 
CUD d'iceux h Tavenir : auquel cas Sa Majesty enjoindroit, si tel est 
son bon plaisir, ausdils sieur archevesque,chancelier,recteur de la- 
dite University, et procureur de Sadite Majesty, au s^n^cbal, de 
tenir la main k Tex^cution desdits statuts ; lesquels, en tant que 
besoin seroit, pourrontestre homologu^s au ParlementouconGrm^s 
par arrest du Conseil de Sa Majesty. 

Et parce qu'au moyen de la reduction desdits huit colleges au 
nombre de trois, il en reste cinq qui seront vuides et inbabitfe, 
nous estimons quils doivent estre vendus au profit des coU^s 
r^serv^s, et lesdeniers employes k Taugmentation et reparation des- 
dits colleges ou mis k interest au profit d*iceux, ou employes k tel 
autre usage qu*il plaira h Sa Majest^, comme manufacture, Acad^mie, 
et autre chose semblable. Et mesme si tel estoit le bon plaisir de Sa 
Majesty, Tun d'iceux pourroit estre destine pour le logement des 
professeurs royaux en thdotogie et du doyen de ladite Faculty ; et 
les actes de ladite Faculty se pourroient faire dans la salie de la- 
dite mai?on. 

Rftr.LEMENT DU COLLEGE DE SaINT-RAYMOND. 

Pour ce qui est du college de Saint-Raymond, duquel nous n'a- 
vons point encore parl^, comme il y a pr6sentement dix huit coll4- 
giaisqui n'ont que le logement, et du pain et du vin pour y subsis- 
ter seulement pendant six mois de Tann^e, le peu d*utilit6 que Ton 
(Ml tire et le besoin que Ton a d'avoir en ladite ville de Toulouse un 
s^minaire pour les ordinans, nous ont determine k proposer h Sa 
Majesty Testablissement dudit s^minaire en ce college, d*autant 
plustost qu'il y a une chapelle assez belle, oil repose le corps entier 
de saint RayOiond, Tun des patrons de ladite ville, en laquelle la 
devotion que Ton a pour ce saint attire grande affluence de peuple. 
Get establissement pourroit se faire avec le consentement du cha- 
pitre de Saint^Sernin, qui est le patron de ce college ; h quoy il nous 
a paru estre dispose. 

RfeGLEMENT DES FaCULT£s DE l'UnIVBRSIT^. 

Et au regard de TUniversit^ et des Faculty de thtelogie, de droit 
et de m^decine qui en^d^pendcnt, nous approuvons fort, et ne dout- 
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toos pas aussy que Sa Majesty n'approuve ce qui a est6 propose par 
les recteur el professeurs de ]adite University, que les rdglemens 
qai seront fails pour la reformation d*icelle doivenl estre gendraux 
pour loules les Universitds du royaume, parce que comme lout le 
monde anfecteroit d'estudier en celies ou Ton Irouveroit plus de fa- 
cility k y prendre les degres, toutes les autres seroient ddsertdeSy 
et les choses retomberoient asseurdmenl dans ]e mesme ddsordre 
que par le passd. 

Pour cet effet, nous sommes d'avis que, comme les Faculty de 
Ihdologie elde mddecine de rUniversitd de Paris sont sans cpntre- 
dil les plus florissantes du royaume, il ne se pent rien faire de plus 
avantageux que de les prendre pour modules et de reformer ct 
r^ler sur leurs slatuts les Faculi^s des autres Universitds ; que ce 
^qui s*observe en celles-l^ pour la mani^re d'esiudier, pour le temps 
des estudes, pour les cerliOcals et la representation des cayers, 
pour les examens, pour les acles et les interstices qu*il doit y avoir 
des unsauxau Ires, soil observe k larigueurencelles-cy, puisqu'elles 
ODl estd establies et institutes, particulierement la Faculty de th^- 
logie, k rinslarde celle de Paris. 

Que nul ne puisse estre recjeu au degrd de bachelier ^sdites Fa- 
cult^s qu*auparavanti1 n*ayt estd regeu maitre hs arts. 

Que le professeur de pharmacie et chirurgie fera legon des arts 
susdils en frangois^ selon son institution ; et il plaira a Sa Majestd 
luy pourvoir de gages. 

Etpour ce qui est de la Faculty de droit, que nul ne puisse estre 
admis au bacalaurdat qu'il n*ayt esludid dans les escoles de TUni- 
versitd pendant Tespace de deux ans ; qu'il n'ayt pris au moins 
deux lemons par jour ; qu'il n*en rapporte les cayers escrits de sa 
main, et k la fin d'iceux, annde par annde, le certificat des profes- 
seurs sous lesquels il aura pris lesdites lemons, sign& et certifies par 
quatre escoliers, outre Texlrait du registre de matricule ; qu'il n'ayl 
esld examine et soustenu publiquement des Ih^ses en la presence 
desdits professeurs et de telles autres personnes qu'il plaira au roy 
de nommer, comme pourroit estre le juge mage, les conseillers et 
gens du roy du prdsidial, qui seront invites d'y assister, ainsi que 
pour les Universitds du ressort du Parlement de Paris il a estd or- 
donne par arrest dudit Parlement. 

Que pour obtenir le degrd de licence et doctoral, les pretendans 
seront tenus esludier une iroisiesme annde, et a la fm d*icelle, apr^s 
avoir esi6 examines par quatre docteurs sur les points qui leur se- 
ront donnes par le chancelier, seront tenus faire un autre acle 
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public de sc&inces, en Ja mesme forme eL maniere que dessois. 

£t afio que les estudes des escoliers qui frequenteront ladite 
University ne puissent estre interrompues k Tavenir, comme elles 
ont esl^ cy-devant par ie long temps que Ton donnoit pour les va- 
cations, que lesdites vaca lions scront reglees k six semaines au 
plus ; et qu'aussy les professeurs foient tenus assiduement, et tous 
les jours, aux heures rdglt^ cl ordinaires, de donner leur lemons 
en personne, sans pouvoir substituer en leur place, sinon en cas 
de maladie ou autre legitime empeschemenl approuve du recteur 
et des autres professeurs de la Faculty ; et que celuy qui sera sub- 
stitud ne soit approuv6 de la mesn)e manit re, le tout h peine de pri- 
vation de la chaire. 

II plaira aussy h Sa Majesty d'ordonner qu*& certains jours r^gMs, 
comme pourroient estre les premiers jours de cliacun mois, les doc- ^ 
leurs et professeurs de chacune Faculle s'assembleront, s^avoir ceux 
de theologie en la salle du collie qu'il aura plu au roy leur accor- 
der, ceux de droit en la sallo de rUniversite, et ceux de medeciue 
en Tescole de medecine, pour regler ce qui concernera chacune des- 
dites Facultes, et notammcnt apr^s les lectures finies, pour aviser 
entre eux et se rdgler sur les traitds qu'ils pourront enseigner pour 
le plus grand succes des estudes desdits escoliers, afm que pendant 
ie temps des vacations ils puissent se preparer. 

Qu'auxdites assemblees pourront assisler tous les docteurs rdgens 
et non rdgens qui seront regeus cy-apr6s et auront sc(/ance et voix 
deliberative dans TUniversite, tant pour juger des acles que pour 
opiner sur les matieres doctrinales et reception des docteurs regens 
ou autres ; et que le plus ancien docteur de chacune Faculty y prd- 
sidera, sauf qu*en la Faculte de theologie les docteurs conventuels 
ne le pourront faire. 

Et pour ne pas priver les docteurs qui ont este cy-devant rec^eus 
de ce privilege, et pour reparer aussy en quelque fagon les ddsor- 
dres qui peu vent s'estre glisses par le passd dans la conduite que Ton 
a tenue en la collation des degrcs, ausquels on a trop facilement 
et iudifferemment admis toute sorto de personnes, il sera ordonne 
que les docteurs et autres gtadu^squi voudront estre roQous ausdiies 
assemblies etag^eges a TUniversitd, subiront un nouvel cxamen et 
feront un acte public pendant les deux scdances du matin et du soir, 
ausquels Tarchevesque et autres personnes qualiQvcs de la ville 
seront invitees, sauf neantmoins les docteurs de la Faculty de Paris^ 
lesquels loules et quantes fois qu'ils se presenteront seront admis et, 
aggregfe. 
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Et poar exciter lesdits docteurs et gpadufis cy-devant regeus h 
s*appliquer aux lettres de mani^re qu'ils puissent subir rexamen et 
faire l*acte cy-dessus, nous estimons qu'il est important que Sa Ma- 
jest^ ordonne, qu'en cas de contestation entre gradu^s pour la pre- 
ference sur quelque b^ndfice, dans ledit mois de rigueur, ladite 
pr^fdrence soit donn^e etadjug^ aux docteurs et gradu6s aggr^g^s 
h ladite University. 

Quant k ceux qui depuis nostre ordonnance, portant deffeoses de 
recevoir aucnnnes personnes aux degrds jusqnes h ce qu'autrement 
par Sa Majesty ii en eut esl^ ordonn6, se sont fait recevoir en I'Uni- 
versite de Cahors et autres voisines, Sa Majesty en ordonnera ainsy 
qu*elle trouvera h propos. 

Et pour ce qui est deschaires, nous sommes d*avis qu'elles soient 
donnees h Tavenir au concours, en la mesme forme et mani^re qu'il 
s'est pratique par le passe, sauf que les trois chaires de professeurs 
royaux en th^ologie ne pourront estre tenues par aucuns religieux, 
mais seulement par des docteurs sdculiers ; et mesme nous estimons 
que deffcnses doivent estre faites aux r^gens conventuels de rece- 
voir en lenrs escoles aulres escoliers que ceux de leur ordre. 

Nous estimons aussy que tous les docteurs regens faisant le ser- 
ment par devant le recteiir doivent estre obliges par ledit serment 
^ n'enseigner aucune doctrine qui ne soit conforme aux franchises 
et libertds de Tfiglise gallicane. 

Et aliii que lesdites chaires puissent estre remplies d'hommes 
capables ct qu'estant mises au concours, toutes personnes puissent 
estre excit(5es a ^e presenter pour les disputer par la justice qu'ils 
doivent esp^rer des ^lecteurs, sans qu*ils en soient divertis par les 
pratiques que les parliculiers qui sont establis en ladite ville pour- 
roient faire pour lesobtenir par faveur au prejudice des plus habilles 
gens : inhibitions et deffenses seront faites a tous pr^tendans et au- 
tres personnes interposees de faire aucunes brigues ny monopoles 
pour gaigner les elecleurs, a peine de perte de son degr^ et d'estre 
declare indlgne et incapable de faire aucun exercice en la Faculte 
dont ledit pretendant sera ; h laquelle fm, apr^s les disputes Dnies, 
le corps de I'Universite estant assemble pour procMer h ladite 
Election, et auparavant que lesdits dlecteurs puissent donner leur 
voix, ils jureront par serment qu'ils presteront entre les mains du 
recteur, en la presence de Tarchevesque, du juge mage, et du pro- 
cureur du roy en la sdn^chaussfe, que directementny indirectement 
par aucuns des prdtendans on autres personnes interposees, ils n*ont 
este sollicitds de leur donner leurs suffrages, sauf h informer aa 
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contraire par ledit juge mage, h la r^quisilion dudil procureur dii 
roy, et mesme par le Parlement, h la requisition du procureur ge- 
literal de Sa Majesty, en cas qu*il fQt reconnu y avoir comininence, 
laquelle clause sera d^lar^e et faile, h s(^voir ausdits pr^tendans, 
afln que nul n'en pr^tende cause d'ignorance. Et au lieu que jus- 
ques h present lesdits ^lecteurs onl accoustum^ de donuer leurs 
suffrages h haute voix, nous estimons qu'il est h propos, pour Irs 
rendre d^autant plus libres h faire lesditcs Elections, qu*il leur soit 
ordonn^ de les donner par scrutin ou balotte. Les priocipaux qui 
seront establis dans les colleges dont nous avons parl^ cy-dessus iiy 
mesme les coU^giats ne seront point exclus des disputes qui se feront 
pour Tobtention desdites chaires. 

II ne nous reste k parler que du recteur, lequel nous estimons 
devoir estre pris et e^leu en la mani^re qu'il a est^ cy-devant dit 
ou autrement, ainsy et pour tel temps qu'il plaira au roy. Nous 
remonstrerons facilement a Sa Majesty qu'il seroit h propos de ren- 
dre audit recteur son ancienne authority ou toute entidre, ou du 
moins en partie ; qu'il est important qu'il ayt inspection sur les 
escoles et sur les colleges ; qu'il puisse y faire ses visites, se faire 
rendre compte de ce qu'on y enseigne et de ce que font les r^gens 
aussy bien que les escoliers, aiin que par lesdites visites la disci- 
pline puisse estre entretenue, suivant les bonnes intentions de Sa 
Majesty. 

Et afm que tant ledit recteur qu'autres r^gens de ladite Univer- 
sity puissent sans aucune distraction vaquer k leurs r^gences, Sa 
Majesty, si tel est son bon plaisir, ordonnera que sans aucun retran- 
chement ils seront pay^s de leurs gages ordinaires et accoustum^ ; 
et au re^rd de la pension de deux mil livres qu'ils ont k prendre 
sur lesb^n^fices du ressort du Parlement de Toulouse, que led^par- 
tement qui en a est^ fait d'anciennete sera exi^cut^, et les possesseurs 
desdits bdn^Gces contrainls k payer les sommes porl^es par iceluy 
par saisie et execution des revenus desdits b^n^Gces, sans qu'il soit 
besoin d'obtenir d autre condemnalion. 

Finalement, comme les classes desdites Facultes sent en mauvais 
ordre et mal entreienues, de mani^re qu'k faute de vitres, la plus 
part des fenestres en sont bouch^es et les lieux si obscurs, qu'Ji 
peine y voit-on clair pour y pouvoir escrire, Sa Majesty ordonnera, 
s'il luy plait, que les capitouls, dans le temps de I'ann^e prdsente, 
seront tenus de remettre lesdits lieux on bon eslat et de ganiir 
lesfenestres de vitres et d'autres choses n^cessaires; et pour les 
autres ann^es foumiront par chacun an au thr^sorier de ladite Uni- 
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versit6 telle somme qu'il plaira h Sadite Majesty d'ordonner pour 
entretenir lesdits lieux en bon estat. 

Fait et arrest^ k Toulouze le dernier jour du mois d'avril mil six 
cent soixante huit. Sign^ : C. d' Angujre, archevesque de Toulouze. 
Bazin. — Et plus bos : Par Messeigneurs les commissaires. Ma- 

RIOTTK. 
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